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IR WALTER SCOTT has had many biographies, 

all more or less based on Lockhart’s great Life 
of his father-in-law, which must remain the ultimate 
interpretation. One fairly comprehensive biography 
was penned before that 
of Lockhart, and there 
are some things in it 
which Lockhart must 
have utilised. But 
afterwards there is no 
account of Scott but 
has been indebted to 
Lockhart’s opulent 
quarry. That to be 
sure was_ inevitable, 
since the son-in-law not 
only knew Scott with 
an almost perfectly 
_ intimate fidelity, but 
he had access to all 
Scott’s papers, as well 
as to scores of people 
in and out of Scott’s 
immediate circle who 
‘could furnish him with 
a wealth of first-hand 
information. This is not 
to say that Lockhart 
knew everything, for 
there are things in his 
biography which are 
manifest mistakes ; 
suggestions too which 
are unfounded. Since 
it was written much 
new matter has come 
to light, and if Lockhart 
were in the flesh to-day 
he would recast not a few passages and revise some of 
his opinions. Yet his “ Scott,” so long one of the 
classic biographies, in spite of what others have written 
and may continue to write about Sir Walter, cannot 
be superseded. It is capable of considerable annota- 
tion (in course of time this may be done, and better 
now than later), otherwise it is the crown of all the litera- 
ture that has been assembled (in Stevenson’s happy 
phrase) around “ the King of the Romantics.” 

I do not remember to have come across anything 
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Sir Walter Scott in his study at Abbotsford. 
Sir William Allan, pinxit. National Portrait Gallery. 


From “ The Life of Sir Walter Soott.” By Stephen Gwynn (Thornton Butterworth). 


very definite from an Irish pen on Sir Walter, and 
certainly no biography of him. This volume ' however 
sets forth in solid, masterly, always interesting and 
quietly sympathetic fashion, the wonderful story from 
an Irishman’s point of 
view. Mr. Gwynn of 
course confesses his 
obligation to Lockhart, 
and he follows that 
trail blazed almost a 
century ago. Never- 
theless in another way 
he has equipped him- 
self with care and 
precision for his task. 
That is to say he has 
not only tackled the 
theme from a mere 
bookman’s angle in the 
sense of an exhaustive, 
perhaps even voracious 
“reading up” for it. 
He has also walked in 
the veritable steps of 
Scott, rambling through 
Scott’s own pleasant 
country, taking stock of 
things there—always 
necessary for a _ true 
elucidation of what the 
romancist was as a man, 
a laird, a master, a 
host, a_ public servant, 
facile princeps among 
Scottish Borderers, a 
perfervid Northerner 
with whom love for 
his native land was 
ever in the ascendant. Mr. Gwynn has lived by the 
Tweed and the Jed, by the Eildons and the Cheviots, 
by Abbotsford and Edinburgh. Thus surely has he 
come to imbibe the true spirit of those scenes amidst 
which the young Scott revelled, the landscapes which 
filled his later life with a never diminishing fascination. 
The result is this excellently conceived biography, 
written as Scott himself would have liked it, and no 
higher attestation is possible. 

Mr. Gwynn, it is true, does not tell us anything actually 
new as to the career of Scott. He does not make 
digressions regarding the genesis of the novels, or expis- 
catory remarks on the originals of their ‘‘ characters.” 
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He criticises, how- 
ever, and among 
other things he 
suggests that but 
for his lameness 
Scott would never 
have taken to 
literature. The 
army would have 
claimed him. This 
is perfectly true, 
and Scott says so 
himself. It was 
his delicate con- 
stitution which 
sent him to 
Sandyknowe, where even as a child a love of literature 
took hold of his germinating mind. He was a bookman 
from the beginning—that beginning which assumed 
shape at Smailholm (following Andrew Lang, Mr. Gwynn 
persistently and wrongly spells this name with a final e, 


Walter Scott 
(Father of Sir Walter Scott). 
From a painting at Abbotsford. 
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A room in Abbotsford, 1832. 


which it never possessed). As a soldier, however, Scott 
might have indulged in literary studies, for suppose 
Edinburgh had claimed all his boyhood he would still 
have been bookish, more or less. But he would not 
have been “the author of ‘ Waverley.’’’ He would 
beyond doubt have won his spurs in another field. He 
might have been 
one of Welling- 
ton’s lieutenants. 
His lameness was 
a more fortunate 
affair. If it de- 
prived militarism 
of a born leader, 
it gave to the 
world one of its 
proudest achieve- 
ments through 
the victories of 
peace. Most cer- 
tainly, as I am 
persuaded, it was 
the peat-fires of 
Sandyknowe, and 
the unsophisti- 
cated personality 


of the “ cow-bailie’’ with his stock of legends and 
fairy stories, which created the immortal romancist. 
The curious thing is, as Mr. Gwynn reminds us, 
that in all such victories Scott never thought of him- 
self as a victor in the sense in which his countrymen 
accepted him. He stood in the front rank, but he hardly 


Entrance Porch, Abbotsford. 


realised his own genius, indeed he rather disparaged 
the notion of being a genius. He thought little of his 
poetry, and the superlative success of the Waverleys 
surprised him. Mr. Gwynn does not (could not) plead 
for Scott in the matter of a graceful literary artistry. 
He was not an artist as Stevenson was, or Hardy. He 
made many mistakes. He wrote often uncouth, dis- 
jointed, execrable, despairing sentences. Yet whoever 
told a story like him? And after all it is the story 
that tells. For one who understands and appreciates 
style, there are ninety-nine who do not, but all are yet 
led captive by a well-told tale, and all understand 
Scott. He has something for all; and none can read 

him without 


—— _ betterment. Mr. 


Gwynn has much 
of excellent and 
generous dis- 
crimination to 
make about the 
novels, and he 
has a just per- 
ception about 
the poems also. 
Altogether he 
has given us 
a charming 
volume—after 
Lockhart much 
the best of 
numerous Scott 
biographies. It 
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opportune time, in view 
of the centenary of 
Scott’s death in 1932. 
And it should fulfil a 
fine service in helping 
to bring Sir Walter to 
his own again. 

Mr. Gwynn does not 
enter into the mystery 
of Scott’s early love 
affair. But was there 
mystery ? Nothing save 
what has happened a 
thousand times over. 
Scott loved—and lost ! 
He loved with an extra- 
ordinary passionate 
devotion one of the 
most eligible partis of 
his time. And he con- 
ceived he had a good 
chance for her hand. 
Somehow—we do not 
know how—she pre- 
ferred another—the rich 
suitor, afterwards Sir 
William Forbes, the 
eminent banker, him 
self a close comrade of 
Scott. 

Lord Sands has given 


From “ Sir Walter Scott's Congé.” 


Effie Deans (‘‘ Heart of Midlothian ’’). 
By Millais, 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
(By Sir John Watson Gordon). 


By Hon, Lord Sands (A, & C. Black). 


The Bride of Lammermoor. 
By Millais 


to this subject a very 
careful study,? and 
amongst much else of 
deep and absorbing 
interest he prints a 
couple of letters rescued 
from the unhappy de- 
struction of Will Ers- 
kine’s correspondence, 
which throw consider- 
able fresh light on the 
movements of Scott at 
the hour of his rejec- 
tion and the manner 
in which it may have 
come about. Lockhart, 
it may be said, is in 
serious error over this. 
The book is an instruc- 
tive little essay on a 
matter which gravely 
exercised Scott, more 
than anything else in his 
younger years—a dis- 
appointment which cut 
so deeply into his life 
and remained a bitter 
recollection to the last. 

I have had the 
privilege of perusing 
something of what 
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a 
Autograph MS. of the novel of “‘ Kenilworth” corrected for the 
press, written between September, 1820,and January, 1821. 


more than a few general particulars 
here. 

It is to Mr. Walpole that the books 
are owing. Himself an enthusiastic 
Scott-lover, and owner of other 
precious manuscripts of Sir Walter 
(among them the autograph of “ St. 
Ronan’s Well’), Mr. Walpole pur- 
chased this extensive collection at 
Sotheby’s several years since. He 
thus patriotically saved it for his 
own country, otherwise it would 
certainly have crossed the Atlantic. 
All Scott-lovers are infinitely obligated 
to Mr. Walpole for such a gallant 
and generous service, the more so as 
most, if not all, of the collection he 
proposes to hand over to the National 
Library of Scotland, surely one of 
the noblest gifts it has yet received. 

Sir Walter preserved all letters he 


Now in the British Museum. 


promises to be the most important Scott publication 
within recent years. Readers of the Daily Express 
have already seen portions, in the series appearing in 
its pages. This is the “ Private Letter-Books of Sir 
Walter Scott,’”’ edited by Mr. Wilfred Partington, with 
a Foreword by Mr. Hugh Walpole. The volumes will be 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton during this 
month, and until they are available for me to review 
them in the next issue of the BookMAN I can give no 


The grave of Sir Walter Scott 
in Dryburgh Abbey. 


Drawn by J. A. Bell. Engraved by W. Miller. 


considered worthy of filing. They 
number close on 6,000. He bound 
them together in three-and-twenty large volumes, and 
these having remained at Abbotsford for over ninety 


The author of “ Waverley” 
in his Study. 
(National Portrait Gallery of Scotland.) 


years, were sold by instructions of his successor there. 
Scott would refer to them on occasion, and they were 
used, to some extent, by Lockhart in his preparation 
of the Life. Not all however were utilised, and even 
of those used, only portions, often mere fragments, were 
printed. They were addressed to Scott by correspon- 
dents in all parts of the country, and came from all 
ranks and classes—from royalty to hero-worshipping 
schoolboys and bookish working-men, and from people 
of all shades of opinion—those who agreed with Scott 
or those who differed. Many of these letters are con- 
cerned with literary and historical subjects ; others deal 
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with political and_ public 
questions, with points of 
biography and genealogy, 
incidents of travel, expisca- 
tions of antiquarian and local 
lore, family gossip, society 
scandals, the general news 
of the day—in short, with 
almost everything under the 
sun. Some are Scott’s replies 
to his correspondents ; some 
came from children; 
from Lockhart, and from the 
troops of friends always wel- 
come to the circle at Abbots- 
ford and Edinburgh. All the 
leading poets of the time are 
represented — Wordsworth, 
Southey, Byron, Hogg, Camp- 
bell, and scores of others, the 
lesser as well as the greater 
known. Scientists, statesmen, 
soldiers, sailors, artists, 
divines, down to humble 
cottage folk, have all a niche 
in this goodly sanctuary of 
heart and pen. Probably no more miscellaneous assort- 
ment has ever been compiled, and I cannot think of 
any possessing a more real and universal interest, save 
perhaps the Letters of Queen Victoria. 

In every letter, as the Express readers found, there is 
something arresting. Everywhere we come across the 
human touch, the flash of humour, the record of an 
event related at first-hand by those who took part 
in it, a naval battle or a duel, an election episode, a 
literary squabble, a domestic trouble or a personal 
grievance. Not a few are apropos the Waverley 


From a Bust by Chantry, 1820. 


romances, in commendation, 
criticism, remonstrance. In 
this remarkable series we live 
in the light of a century ago. 
We see people as they existed 
then, toiling, rejoicing, sorrow- 
ing, their pleasantries and 
gaieties, their foibles and 
idiosyncrasies, loves and hates, 
madnesses and follies, losses 
and tears. All the round of 
the ordinary and of the extra- 
ordinary reveals itself here. 
Not to have preserved this 
singularly illuminating  cor- 
respondence would have 
meant an irretrievable loss of 
distinctively valuable details 
not only of everyday life, 
but of the wider affairs of 
men and nations. We should 
be grateful to Scott for the 
meticulous care bestowed on 
those voluminous records; for 
his foresight, unconscious no 
doubt, since one scarcely 
imagines that he ever dreamt of their being served 
up to a future age in such appetising fashion. The 
volume cannot be other than a feast for mind and 
heart, for the lover of history and the lover of men. 
Most of all is it another splendid cairn to the memory 
of the good Sir Walter, greatest of Scots, most beloved 
of all figures in the story of his race. I anticipate 
for the ‘“ Letter-Books’’ a phenomenal circulation 
both at home and abroad. It is but just and fair, as 
well as a mark of gratitude to Mr. Walpole, that such 
should be the case. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


BYRON.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


T is curious to reflect that, just because a man 
should have had the faculty of writing verse a 


hundred odd years ago, every 
detail of his life and of 
the lives of those who had 
the fortune, good or ill, to 
get tangled in the web of 
it, should become matters of 
absorbing interest to suc- 
ceeding generations. Had 
Byron been merely a profli- 
gate peer, how little we should 
have known, or cared to 
know, of his rake’s progress 
through society ; yet because 
he wrote immortal verse 
(for it would seem that 
verse may achieve immortality 
without being great or even 
good poetry), it is improbable 
that the scandal of his brief 


* “ Byron.” By André Maurois. 
Translated by Hamish Mills. 
12s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


but hecticstory will ever be allowed to drop into oblivion. 
There will always be a writer eager to dig up the bones 
and polish them with his 
wit; to articulate the 
skeleton and set it once 
more dancing for our delec- 
tation. M. André Maurois, 
the author of “Ariel,” a 
novelistic sketch of the life of 
Shelley, was pretty certain 
to turn his hand to the task 
sooner or later, and to do it 
as well as it could be done. 
Of course as_ regards his 
“‘ Byron,” most of the spade- 
work had already been done 
by his predecessors; and 
his job on this occasion 
has been that of reassembling 
the parts. As one would 
expect from a workman of 
M. Maurois’s dexterity, the 
work has been done very 
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neatly ; and the french polishing is of the very best. 
To my mind it is rather a grisly business, this exhibition 
of Byron jigging it among his innumerable mistresses, 
but I cannot but acknowledge the art of the showman. 
A critical examination of Byron’s verse would be quite 
a different matter ; but M. Maurois only turns his atten- 
tion to the verse momentarily when he can quote a 
passage that will illuminate the actions of his hero, or 
perhaps I ought to say rather, protagonist ; for no man 
is a hero to his biographer nowadays. 

“Mad, bad and dangerous to know!” wrote Lady 
Caroline Lamb in her diary on the evening of the day 
she fell in love with Byron at first sight ; and in this 
summary characterisation she undoubtedly told the 
truth, though by no manner of means the whole truth. 
Byron may not, at any period of his life, have been 
certifiably insane, but so monstrous and inhuman an 
egotism as his almost amounted to insanity, and it 
might at any moment have thrust him over the border. 
Bad he certainly was, if the word has any meaning in 
these days, because he was not only weak but also cruel 
and treacherous in his dealings with others. And 
dangerous ! well, it is always dangerous to encounter 
a comet in its flight! However, fortunately that is 
not the whole story. Byron was by no means merely 
a brutal and callous libertine. One might for example 
write him down as a shy and over-sensitive, but 
abstemious and hard-working poet ; and this estimate 
of him would be just as true in its particulars and as 
false in its general effect as Lady Caroline’s summary 
verdict. For his times Byron was, as regards the 
pleasures of the table, a singularly abstemious man ; 
and on occasion his hosts found him as embarrassing as 
they would have found Bernard Shaw himself ; while as 
an author, for all his pose of the aristocratic amateur, he 
must have worked very hard indeed to turn out such a 
volume of accomplished verse. And as for shyness and 
over-sensitiveness—surely it was the exasperation of 
nervousness that drove him to commit some of his 
worst blunders and spurred him on to acts of criminal 
cruelty! Every man is a bundle of contradictions ; 
but the character of Byron would seem to have been 
more complex than most, or at least its diversities were 
more dramatically opposed, and their conflict was not 
only exhibited to the eyes of his contemporaries in his 
rash and melodramatic actions for having an almost 
fatally fluent gift of metrical expression, Byron seemed 
impelled to inscribe a faithful if somewhat rhetorical 
record of the fluctuations of his passions for all the world 
to read ; in the drama of his life he was protagonist and 
chorus as well. His ancestors being such as they were, 
on both sides, he could hardly, if heredity counts for 
anything, have escaped being ‘‘ mad and bad”; and 
his actions were at all events no worse than those of his 
forefathers ; but just because he had that turn for 
sentimentalising and romanticising them in verse, some- 
how they seem to us even more despicable, now that the 
specious gilding which dazzled his contemporaries is 
beginning to wear thin. Byron’s poems are almost 


always a dramatisation of his own experiences, and the 
real name of his heroes, or rather hero-villains, is Byron— 
Byron as he was or Byron as he would like to be thought 
to be. And surely enough, by incessantly playing a 
part in the theatre of his own mind, he was able to 


humbug himself, as he certainly humbugged most of 
his contemporaries, into a belief that his was an essen- 
tially noble character, and he himself a Titan struggling 
in the toils of an implacable destiny. Humbugged ?— 
assuredly ; for Byron, who was always railing against 
hypocrisy in others, was himself the prince of humbugs. 
As M. Maurois truly says in one passage: “ Byron 
had wished to storm the mist-wreathed hill-tops where 
sat British Conventions. But no man can attack 
unscathed the gods in whom he secretly believes. . . .”” 
By “conventions,” I take it, M. Maurois means the 
proprieties, and I for my part have not quite enough 
imagination to picture them perched on a mist-wreathed 
hill-top! Nevertheless, in spite of an unfortunate 
image, he manages to convey the truth of the inward- 
ness of Byron’s revolt. But even more needs saying 
about the matter. Byron, while attacking the British 
conventions of propriety, accepted readily enough the 
equally British conventions of the Georgian rakes and 
the Holland House circle. In struggling to escape the 
clutches of Mrs. Grundy he fell into the arms of Lady 
Melbourne. Well, tastes differ—but would not a really 
great rebel have kept himself clear of either lady ? 
Still the worst of it was that, in making his choice, he 
affected to pretend to think that all men were at heart 
as vicious as himself, and that it was only their hypocrisy 
that prevented them from acknowledging, nay, glorying 
in their vices. But this simply was not true of the men 
of his or any other time. I know that, in pointing out 
the fundamental falsity of the Byronic attitude, I run 
the risk of being charged with what Continental critics, 
especially the fellow-countrymen of Tartuffe, are pleased 
to call British hypocrisy. Just because an Englishman 
declines to admit that Byron and Oscar Wilde in their 
personal relationships behaved like normal human beings, 
it seems that he in the eyes of foreign critics must bear 
the stigma of insincerity. Yet in the days of Byron, 
as in the day of Wilde, there were undoubtedly men, 
aye, and men of genius too, living lives of a crystal 
integrity. Surely this is not a matter of pitting one 
nation against another; neither vice nor hypocrisy 
is the prerogative of any one country. Byron was un- 
doubtedly a rebel, when any convention threatened 
to prevent him from doing just what he liked ;_ but his 
values were all wrong and were as false as the falsest of 
the conventions he rebelled against ; for he saw life 
only through the distorting glass of his own egotism. 
Even when his friends died, he did not so much seem 
to grieve for them as to resent the injury they had 
done to him in dying and leaving him to get along with- 
out them. And as for the living, his path was strewn 
with victims—victims, it must be said, for the most 
part of their own folly as well as of Byron’s ruthlessness. 
The dear gazelles of the poet’s love who died were indeed 
the lucky ones ! 

And yet when all is said—as if all ever could be said !— 
Byron was a man of genius, and a man capable at 
moments of acts of a singular nobility. Heredity and 
environment did their worst with him and came nigh 
to turning him into a devil; and he was in truth the 
fallen angel that he liked to imagine himself. But 
even though in the conduct of his life he fell short of 
the most ordinary standards of human decency, “ at 
least he died at Missolonghi”! His expedition to 
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Greece may have begun as an heroic gesture; yet 
when the trappings fell from his shoulders, and he 
realised the naked realities of the atrocious and tragically 
ridiculous situation in which he found himself, the prey 
of sordid schemers and bloodsuckers of the vilest descrip- 
tion, he did not desert his post. Only a man who had 
some element of greatness in his soul could have behaved 
so decently and with such patient courage in all the 
mess and muddle of that comic-opera campaign. On 
that occasion at least he was clear-sighted enough to 
realise that he had rashly allied himself with a rabble 
of incompetent fools and charlatans ; and yet he did 
not leave them to their fate, but carried on to the end. 
He carried on even when the cause seemed to him to be 
hopeless, and when the Greeks, for whom he was losing 
all, seemed hardly worth the sacrifice ; and in dying 
he won everything. His death—the death of a poet in 


the cause of freedom—fired the imagination of his 
hesitating countrymen; and from that moment the 
liberation of Greece was assured. It was not given to 
Byron to fall on the field of glory, yet the field was 
made glorious by his fall. 

And the poet ? Well, this sonorous, fluent and rather 
superficial verse may not mean very much to us at the 
moment—Byron said himself that his gift was rhetorical 
rather than poetical ; and yet it is well to remember, 
among our complacent chirpings and twitterings, that 
the voice of Byron was once the voice of Europe. And 
even if we cannot respond to the theatrical rhodomon- 
tade of “Childe Harold”’ any more than, in certain 
moods, the author himself could, where is the satirist 
of this very knowing and cynical generation who can 
hold up a candle to the sustained brilliance of ‘‘ Don 
Juan”? 


T is to be feared that, if not an actual majority, 

a large proportion of people who see Professor 
Dunn’s title will cry or mutter, according to their 
temperament, “‘ What ! that 
come up again?” It is at 
any rate certain that not 
a few— including perhaps 
some not ill-qualified—have 
hoped that the question 
had been relegated to the 
company of the Man in 
the Iron Mask and the 
Letters of Junius. But it 
has not been so; and this 
book had not been published 
more than a score or so of 
hours when that question 
showed its remarkable but 
not exactly delightful power 
of setting folk by the ears. 
The present writer—a 
Carlylean of seventy years 
standing (he had the luck to 
be initiated early) ; a devotee 
for fifty of that Princess 
of Dulcamaras, Jane Welsh 
Carlyle; and in several 
ways an admirer of 
Mr. Froude’s—has been set 
to work, not by his ears, on 
it. He thinks that not the 
least profitable and certainly not the unsafest way 
of dealing with it will be to start with a short account, 
in the old and recently revived dramatis persone style, 
of how the three characters mainly involved appear 
to him as a result of the seventy years study of the chief 
of them and of the fifty ‘“ keeping up,” as far as a man 
may keep up and live, with the squabbles over all three. 

CARLYLE, THoMAS.—One of the greatest men of letters, 


National Portrait Gallery. 


* “ Froude and Carlyle: A Study of the Froude-Carlyle 
Controversy.” By Waldo F, Dunn, Professor of English in 
(Longmans.) 


the College of Wooster, U.S. 15s. 


FROUDE AND CARLYLE.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From the painting by G. F, Watts. 


not merely of England in the nineteenth century ; 
not merely of all English literature at large; but of 


all the world and all time. But also what the Greeks, 
with their unmatched faculty 
of suiting sound to sense, 
called a opodpa weXayxorr- 
kos—a man utterly under 
the sway of that Goddess 
more dread than any 
Fury and most dread of all 
the instruments of Fate— 
Melancholy : and somewhat 
unfortunate, not in his 
actual upbringing itself but 
in the suitableness of that 
upbringing to his future 
society and _ occupations. 
Afflicted with curious patches 
of mental blindness as 
to some things in books 
and life; but not seriously 
damaged as to his vision 
and his creation in others. 
Not likely to be a happy 
man and only too likely to 
make others unhappy, with- 
out the slightest intention 
of doing so or indeed clear 
perception of having done it. 

CARLYLE, JANE WELSH.— 
A woman of extraordinary 
talent and quality but, as indicated above, deeply 
imbued with that “ bittersweetness”’ which infuses 
a superstrength into the sweetness and the bitterness 
themselves. One of the cleverest—in more than one 
or two senses of that slippery and rather awkward 
word—of her sex. Likely to be either very much 
liked or very much disliked by her own. As for the 
other it would appear that they not infrequently 
seemed to feel, as a beautiful phrase in another 
story has it, “a mission to kiss her ’’—though 
she was not exactly pretty—and that, as no doubt 


Carlyle (1877). 
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men should do with missions, they sometimes carried 
it out. 

FroubE, JAMES ANTHONY.—A person whom to judge 
requires some judicial faculty. His actual conduct in 
first joining and then leaving the “‘ Oxford Movement ” 
is a matter for God and himself. But it is an unlucky 
truth that the two little books he wrote at this period 
show bad taste and bad writing. He afterwards became, 
though with some irregularity and variation, one of the 


- very best writers of English prose in his time. For 


beauty of style and thought the well known “ Bells ” 
passage, though some advertise their critical quality 
by decrying it ; for dry savour “ The Cat’s Pilgrimage ”’ 
are of the absolute first class. But on these sides he 
was unequal, and though the sort of Hetz which pursued 
him as an historian was excessive and unfair, he was 
inaccurate. It was a strange sort of inaccuracy, for 
it would occasionally make him spoil evidence on his 
own side: but it certainly existed, and it is exceedingly 
unwise of his partisans to deny it. Admission could 
do him no or very little harm except in the eyes of people 
who think it important in such a matter as this to be 
accurate in deciding whether there were on a certain day 
two horses in a stable or only one. It might be of 
course in a question of horse-stealing : but the questions 
involved here are not of that kind. 

To which one might add several things such as a 
splendid and not very common patriotism which is 
not here very relevant : and an unlucky kind of thought- 
lessness and slapdash of which the incident recorded 
here, when Sir James Stephen’s good advice saved him 
from his own folly, is a striking example ; but on the 
other hand a gift of conception and production of 
historical incident and character, accurate or inaccurate, 
which has seldom been matched. 

Well: take three characters like these; add that 
the first charges the third to be his literary executor 
and for many years gives him miscellaneous and, it 
would seem, sometimes contradictory instructions 
about the matter ; and then (if you have a fairly lively 
faculty of imagination in a good sense) imagine what is 
likely to happen. If you wisely obey that counsel of 
“Wait and See”’ the original authorship of which is 
disputed, you will certainly admit that what has hap- 
pened—half a century of squabble included—was not 
so very unlikely. ‘“‘ What, however,” the reader will 
quite properly say, “do you think of the book which 
is actually before you ? ’’ Well nowadays the “ jackets ” 
of books seem to think that they ought to do the thinking. 
This one tells us that the book “ attempts to give a 
complete survey of the Froude-Carlyle controversy.” 
The most cheerful thing about this is that it suggests 
a controversy between Froude and Carlyle himself, 
which would have been fun. The jacket further opines 
that the book’s verdict “‘ runs counter to that recorded 


in almost all histories of English literature ’’—a statement 
with which we cannot agree—and that it “ restores 
confidence in Froude’s biography.”’ 

Undoubtedly Professor Dunn has given a good deal 
of documentary text, and has discussed some points 
of it at great length. If anybody wants fourteen pages 
on the physical adequacy of Mr. Carlyle for one of the 
tasks which he undertook in life, there they are, showing 
that the evidence on neither side of this momentous 
question would convict either the traditional “ lodging- 
house cat” or that cat’s owner. It sometimes seems 
as if our author wished to antedate and antidote 
the effect of Mr. David Wilson’s very remarkable 
thesaurus (“‘ medley” Mr. Dunn calls it), which, though 
far from faultless, will do future students much good 


’ and can do none of them, if he has any brains of his 


own, much harm. It was no doubt a mistake of Mr. 
Wilson, as Mr. Dunn quotes him here, to call Froude 
“ foolish,’”” but only a greater fool than one usually 
meets would think Froude a fool because the adjective 
is applied to him. 

That anybody should want to write—still more that 
any other body should want to read—such matter as 
this is truly wonderful. There is stuff of the first 
quality to read in the published work from “ Sartor ” 
to “ Frederick.” There are letters of the very first 
quality—in Mrs. Carlyle’s case especially—to reinforce 
this older publication. And with all this at hand 
people busy themselves with Dick, Tom and Harry’s 
interpretation of it; with Dick’s abuse of Tom and 
Tom’s contempt for Harry; and with discussions of 
the exact value to be attached to Mrs. Carlyle’s ex- 
tremely laconic entry in her diary that on a certain 
day there were ‘‘ two blue marks on her wrist’! Now 
the wisest as well as the most comfortable way of 
taking this would be to remember not the least de- 


lightful passage of Sir Walter’s, where my lord Lindsay 


of the Byres produces a similar effect on Queen Mary’s 
arm and excuses himself by alleging the unfair sensitive- 
ness of feminine flesh. Some, on the other hand, of 
the Froude-Carlyle folk, would take it for a text to 
show that Carlyle was always beating his wife: and 
some others for one to prove that Froude (a) invented it 


_ (6) had no business to tell such things whether he told 


this or not, etc. And it is all such utter “ waste of 
labour, and [not “light’’ as the poet has it, but] 
heavy-minded folly.” 

There will still be books about the subject of course : 
and perhaps some day some person of genius will get 
hold of it. He will talk mainly if not quite wholly about 
the Carlyles themselves; he may have to say some- 
thing about Froude. But about the ‘“ Froude-Carlyle 
controversy ” he will say as little as possible, though 
he may make that little as strong as his genius will 
let him. 


PIECRUST. 
By Daisy FisHEer. 7s. 6d. net. (John Murray.) 


It all began with Camilla forsaking ‘‘ the boy with the 
glowing, mocking eyes’”’ for the Fat Man who had a 
** woollen voice ’’ and a “‘ flannelette voice.’’ And the boy, 
Hayward, being only twenty-one and a poet, turned with 
loathing from Camilla, who later sought her revenge. But 
Hayward by that time had invaded the enclosure of the 
Lavender family—to the joy of Sir Richard Lavender and 


the horror of his mother. Old Lady Lavender and her 
daughter Anne could not exclude Hayward from the 
house, and that high-spirited and temperamental young 
man had his way. That he did not marry Rose was 
fortunate and there is every reason to hope that with 
Stephanie and her baby to “ keep him good’ Hayward 
will march prospering, and become a successful writer. A 
lively and entertaining piece of work is this tale of broken 
promises. 
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WHAT GREAT-GREAT-GRANDMOTHER USED TO READ. 


By A. ERMATINGER FRASER. 


FAT old book—very worn as to the brown leather 
back and the dingy marbled sides, very yellowed 
as to pages—The Lady's Magazine, or Entertaining 
Companion for the Fair Sex, for the Year 1780; so far 
as appearances go, faded and forlorn-looking, if com- 
pared with any of the numerous Journals, Companions, 
Monthlies, richly illustrated and beautifully printed, 
that at present offer themselves for woman’s especial 
consumption. Yet, contrasting this literary fare, 
feature by feature, the “ fair sex’ of 1780 manage to 
hold their own tolerably well. 

The wood-engraving by Dighton, which makes “ the 
Superb and Elegant Frontispiece,’’ shows the “ flapper ”’ 
of that generation at the cross-roads between an ultra- 
fashionable Folly trying to entice her away to the 
haunts of Extrava- 
gance and Gaming, “omg 
and a modish and 
sprightly Minerva 
who is gently 
inducing her to 
wards the temple of 
Wisdom. Fourteen 
such plates are in- 
cluded in the volume, 
each a fine piece of 
craftsmanship. One 
depicts Ella, King of 
Northumbria in the 
ninth century, who 
was evidently a man 
of rapid action, as he 
has eloped with a fair 
lady, slain his rival, 
and is now kneeling 
to claim the parental 
blessing of the bride’s 
father. With delight- 
ful naiveté, the artist 
has clothed his Early 
Saxon hero in the 
doublet and hose, ruff 
and slashed shoes 
of Queen Elizabeth’s 
day ! 

According to the 
index, each number 
was originally equip- 
ped with folding 


—‘‘ An elegant sprig 
for working a Gown,” 
* Fashionable Apron 
to be worked in 
catgut,” “Neat and 
elegant designs for 
Watchpapers,” etc. etc. But these have all been taken 
out, evidently for use by the owner, almost a century 
and a half ago. This earliest mistress of the book, 
“Miss Isabella,” employs her family arms, correctly 
placed in a lozenge, as a book-plate ; she has copied out 


4iublished as the Set dire Fb 1 780, 


Frontispiece to “ The Lady’s 
Magazine” for 1780. 


on the fly-leaves in a small sloping Italian hand the 
twenty-four stanzas of Mallet’s doleful ballad, “‘ Edwin 
and Emma’”’; and passages in the essays, “ Rules to 
Make the Connubial State Happy” and “ Essential 
Requisites in the Choice of a Husband,” have been 
deeply pencilled and underscored. Let us hope reality 
turned out not too far astray from the sentimental 
dreamer’s wishes. 

Each number still includes, folded in, a piece of sheet- 
music, newly composed by Hudson, or Hawkins, the 
two most noted musicians of that day in London: 
“Sophia! Name forever dear!’ ‘The Blushing 
Rose,’’ “Wake! gentle Sylvia! ’’—sweet, tinkling, 
tuneful melodies “‘ set for harpsichord or ‘ guittarr ’.”” 

One advertisement appears, and various readers write 
in high dudgeon 
about the wretched 
commercial effect it 
gave to a magazine 
otherwise suited for 
the drawing rooms of 
“quality.” The 
editor apologises pro-. 
fusely for the over- 
sight which had 
caused such a signal 
breach of good taste, 
and meekly adds that 
the obnoxious notice 
was only placed ona 
small portion of the 
flyleaf and might 
easily be removed. 

In fact, the pre- 
fatory page, “‘ To our 
Correspondents,” is, 
quite unintentionally, 
rather entertaining to 
modern readers. G. 
Robinson, the editor, 
is assisted by “ The 
Female Coterie,’’ who 
act as a “ Senate of 
Inspection,” to censor 
any production not 
eminently befitting 
the perusal of young 
persons of gentility. 
As their identity 
is unknown, G. 
Robinson finds it con- 
venient to let them 
shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for all 
rejections. Hence, 
“The Coterie have 
decided that the poem, ‘Venus Triumphant,’ is 
rather too luxuriantly descriptive to ap;ear in our 
repository.” Considering the outspoken statements 
which do at times appear, Venus must have been 
indeed very glowingly delineated ! 
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That icy missive, the printed rejection slip, apparently 
had not yet been invented. Would-be contributors are 
thanked profusely, or very gently discouraged. ‘“‘ We 
are not a little obliged to our ingenious Hester K. for 
again assuming her pen in our behalf.” . . . ‘‘ We feel 
deeply grateful to have been once more honored with 
an essay from Constant Reader.’”’ . . . ‘“‘ We make it 
our ardent study to oblige all our correspondents with 
the greatest impartiality, and we can only ascribe our 
seeming neglect in not publishing these valued con- 
tributions to our having temporarily mislaid certain 
manuscripts.” 

The gentle contributor of the French section is at 
times urged to diligence: “A 
further instalment of Henrietta 
R.’s serial, ‘ La Vie d’Epaminondas,’ 
would be more agreeable to us than 
the revenues of Hindostan or the 
income of the Dewanee. There 
have been such clamorous com- 
plaints from our readers on account 
of the intermission of her pro- 
duction that, unless a_ suitable 
number of pages arrive forthwith, 
she must excuse us if we snatch 
the inactive pen from her idle 
standish, and continue the work 
ourselves.” 

Occasionally, however, the editor 
voices a spirited protest: ‘‘ The 
profusion of poetical Enigmas, 
Acrostics, Rebuses, transmitted to 
us is so great that we should not 
be hyperbolical if we were to say 
that they amount to over a chaldron 
in measure. Why, then, should this 
individual be angry with us for not printing his favorite, 
the child of his own brain? Neither diatribes nor 
encomiums from persons within the narrow limits of a 
narrow town can be for a moment supposed to intimidate 
or seduce us to the least degree of partiality towards 
him, or any friends of his.” This haughty rejoinder 
goes to a mere man ; but an irate member of the “ fair 
sex’ receives gentler treatment: “If we have un- 
wittingly offended Ida L. we trust to be forgiven ; for 
a frown is incompatible with beauty. Who can imagine 
a scowling Venus?” 

One may remark that a few honeyed words were 
certainly due to the valued contributors; for they 
received nothing else for their literary labours. Perish 
the thought that any genteel female could so far demean 
herself as to accept base lucre in exchange for the 
product of her soul! Nor might a modest young lady, 
of any breeding whatever, permit her real name to 
appear in a public print, except on the two occasions 
of her marriage and her funeral. However, a vulgar 
proverb remarks, “ Fine words butter no parsnips,” 
and the mercenary modern aspirant to literature prefers 
a cheque to a compliment. 

“In the poetical line,’’ as G. Robinson puts it, the 
supply is very abundant. Each number contains ten 
or twelve effusions, and the preface bestows honourable 
mention upon many more. Most of it is extremely 


sentimental and melancholy; the death of friends or 


loss of lovers are favourite subjects ; also ditties upon 
pet spaniels and tame birds. There are several .poems 
by Fanny B*r**y—Burney, surely, as this magazine 
was published only two years after ‘“ Evelina” had 
taken London by storm. However, neither her ballad 
of pensive Alonzo and perfidious Kitty, nor the mournful 
‘“ Reflections on Miss Nancy, who died of the Smallpox, 
aged Eighteen,” will add particularly to ‘‘ Fannikin’s ”’ 
laurels. The name Angelica K**f***n appears in 
answer to some of the poetical enigmas. Evidently, as 
a slight pastime between her usual occupations of 
painting portraits and pouring conversation into Sir 
Joshua’s ear-trumpet, “‘ Miss Angel” sat herself down 

to wrestle with something like this : 


“‘ Letters five compose my name, 
Read backwards, forwards, ’tis the 
same : 
But when twice fifty’s from me 
taken, 
There remains a mother’s name.’’ 
—(Level). 


The then poet laureate, William 
Whitehead, furnishes a few dutiful 
odes on His Majesty’s Birthday, 
on the birth of a Prince, and on 
the Great and Glorious Victory off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

When we think of the piéce de 
résistance of the modern magazine 
—short stories—it seems odd to 
notice that here there is none. 
Occasionally one comes across an 
anecdote, or the relation of some 
historic incident; but the great 
bulk of the fiction is serial in 
style, and the story is carried on 
by interminable letter-writing, on the plan of ‘‘ Pamela’”’ 
and “ Evelina.”” All the novels turn upon the difficulties 
and dangers of Beauty in a licentious age; and the 
moral lessons are instilled with unstinted plainness of 
speech. 

These epistles are sometimes amusing, more often 
tedious, to a present-day reader ; but they shed much 
light upon the average point of view then in matters 
moral, social and economic. To employ children three 
years of age, in winding cotton all day for fourpence 
hire, is considered highly laudable, since it keeps the 
offspring of the poor usefully employed. One of the 
novelettes contrasts the career of ‘‘ Ella Worthy,” who 
knew her proper station in life, with the ‘‘ Downfall of 
Kitty Tasty,” who, poor child, although a farmer’s 
daughter, ventured to adorn her white frock with pink 
ribbons, and persuaded her father to allow her to take 
music lessons. It is pointed out very plainly that this 
was a most iniquitous proceeding on Kitty’s part, hence 
nothing but catastrophe could be expected. 

Books also, except such learning as should teach 
them “ to order themselves lowly and reverently to all 
their betters,’ appear to have been almost taboo for 
the working-classes. The deplorable result of modern 
laxity is lamented as bitterly in 1780 as in 1930. Owing 
to the absurd ideas of mistaken philanthropists, in 
encouraging the spread of education, ‘‘ Miss, the 
taylor’s daughter, talks now as familiarly to her confident, 


Fanny Burney 
(Mdme. D’Arblay). 
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Miss Polly Staytape, of swains and sentiments, as the 
most accomplished female in fashionable life.’’ Both 
novels and essays lay great stress on methods of dealing 
with “the girl of ‘the period.” A paper, ‘‘ On the 
Peculiar Management of Daughters,’”’ indicates that 
parental perplexity was little less acute in the eighteenth 
century than in the twentieth. “‘ Mr. Manly ’”’ writes 
indignantly de- 
siring that sensible 
people combine 
“to keep down the 
little saucy female 
upstarts of this age, 
who are nuisances 
wherever they come, 
by their carriage 
and their con- 
versation: who 
are, indeed, so idle 
and _ impertinent 
that they treat 
men with a super- 
cilious neglect not 
to be endured.”’ 

A number of the 
novels claim to be 
written by these 
abused creatures— 
girls of seventeen 
and eighteen. In 
spite of the “ sauci- 
ness’ with which 
they are charged, 
they appear to 
prefer the most 
lugubrious style of 
narrative. Mili- 
tary Distress ’’ piles 
every kind of 
agony upon a 
wretched officer and 
his family, and 
finally leaves him 


tor tee Ladys Magazine 


reader is left to gaze upon the illustration, and decide 
for himself with which aspirant the dutiful Clarissa is 
about to drive to church for the wedding ceremony, 
and what are the contents of the le.ter which “ interrupts 
the Nuptials.”’ 

The most madly thrilling of the romances has the 
scene laid in South America. Aza, the hero, at the 
wildest moment of 
despair, when flee- 
ing from treacherous 
Spaniards, or tor- 
tured by the thought 
that the detestable 
Deterville has 
snatched from him 
the enchanting 
Zilia, can yet always 
stop to pena 
dozen pages after 
this style to his 
confidential friend, 
the noble Peruvian, 
Kaminhuiscap: 
“Generous Friend, 
canst thou _ con- 
ceive the desolation 
of my soul? My 
heart is surrounded 
by the most cruel 
fury! Zilia, the per- 
fidious Zilia, sighs 
for my rival! 
Heavens! Upon 
whom shall my 
burning rage first 
fall? Fatal 
jealousy! Ah, 
Kaminhuiscap, a 
blinding mist of 
agony obscures 
the very words 
I endeavour 


” 


to trace....— 


stranded on the 
coast of Finisterre. 
(To be continued in 
our next volume.) 
“Fatal Effects 
of Pressing’”’ (no, not about “ petting parties ”’ !) 
recounts the tragedies that have arisen from the 
occasional over-zealous action of the press-gang in 
seizing, by mistake, “A young Gentleman of Good 
Family.”’ Apparently, it mattered not at all how many 
tragedies arose, if the man were not “ of Good Family.”’ 
In “ The Nuptials Interrupted,” the Lady Clarissa is 
desired by her father, noble in ancient name and equally 
so in soul, to wed a man of his careful selection ; but 
her mother, “volatile, giddy, and idle, who cared 
naught for progress in science nor advancement in 
morality,” presents a gay, frivolous, and worldly 
marquis as a candidate for her daughter’s hand. 
Clarissa listens meekly to each parent in turn, and 
“makes a bow of filial reverence.’’ The story is ‘‘ To 
be Continued in our next Annual Volume,’ and the 


and so on, ad 

infinitum. 
The life-story of 
Gabrielle D’Estrées, 
the favourite of 
Henri Quatre, runs in detail throughout the volume, 
with occasional asides to remind fair readers that her 
career is not to be considered worthy of emulation, but 
merely in the light of a shocking example. The very 
different story of Joan of Arc is also given, rather 


* quaintly translated from the old French of “ John 


Nagarel, Canon of the Church of Notre Dame at Rouen.” 
He calls her ‘‘ Joan Taré,’”’ a version of the name not 
usually seen. Rousseau had not yet (in 1780) had his 
name bracketed with that of Voltaire to spell Anathema 
in England ; and a translation of his “ Emile ” through- 
out the greater part of the volume leads to considerable 
discussion of his views upon education and child-rearing. 
Many short articles of literary criticism appear dealing 
with Moliére, Racine, Ronsard, Boileau, Marmontel, as 
well as with Shakespeare, and other English writers. 
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There are no “ Household Hints ’’—I suppose our 
ancestresses would have regarded such advice as a 
reflection upon their personal skill in domestic manage- 
ment. There is only one recipe, but that reappears in 
several numbers and occasions a vast deal of agitated 
correspondence. It is upon the best method of making 
butter sauce, and the keenly-debated point is, whether 
to rub the flour into 
the butter before, 
or after, melting 
it. Mistress Bessy 
Bluitt (who seems 
to have _ possessed 
a sense of humour) 
at last writes, 
vowing that this 
point must be 
settled, that her 
health cannot stand 
the nervous strain 
of uncertainty any 

longer, and that it 
is also affecting the 
welfare of her young 
infant, since she, the 
mother, cannot sleep 
at nights until this 
question of butter 
sauce, so vital to 
the comfort of every 
family, is author- 
itatively decided. 
The “Female 
Coterie” do not 
approve of Bessy’s 
strain of ironical 
trifling; and _ the 
Preface says 
_haughtily, have 
received an un- 
genteel letter from 
Bessy Bluitt, which 
we do honour far too 


Engravd tor the Ladyi Magazine 


of rich plain sattin, trimmed with painted wreathes of 
flowers, edged with blond and crape, full picoteed treble 
ruffles ; large hoops.’’ Satin shoes with brilliant knots 
or diamond buckles are also required. ‘‘ The following 
colours are considered @ /a mode: Burgundy, pale clay, 
prune, pearl pink, vive laylock, French grey.” 

The “ Undress’ merely appears to necessitate the 
addition of an apron 
and a kerchief to 
give a domestic 
touch. Thiscostume 
requires “ gowns of 
gauze, lined with 
Persian, or gold and 
silver muslins lined. 
... Pantheon 
aprons tied up with 
tassels. . . . Van- 
dyke handkerchiefs 
round the shoulders, 
with narrow black 
ribbon collars 
buckled about the 
neck.” One may 
wear “‘ The Italian 
cap, which is made 
entirely of crape and 
fine blond, with 
flat lappets, which 
hang very low 
behind’’; or instead, 
“The hood hat, 
trimmed with one 
row of very fine deep 
blond round the 
edge, set on straight 
crape, or tiffany in 
puffs around the 
crown.” 

“ Dishabille ’’ had 
nothing of the 
“Mother Hubbard ” 


or “Bungalow 
much in publishing, apron” about it in 
and thus acknow- 1780. Caps and 
ledging.’’ There is no Vhe short aprons appear 


more“ writ’’ of Bessy 
and the butter sauce. 

“ Beauty Hints” are also at a minimum—only a plea 
for methods of avoiding redness of hands, and some 
dissertation on the fashionable degree of powder for 
complexion and hair. 

Though a comparatively small space is devoted to it, 
the fine art of Dress is not neglected. The Fashion 
Page comes only twice a year—midwinter and mid- 
summer—but then, such fashions are well worth waiting 
for! There is always a division into three groups: 
Full dress, Undress, and the Deshabille. The Full 
dress paragraph begins at the head, which must be 
adorned with “ a toupée Frenched, five curls down each 
side, one long braid coiled behind, fastened with a pearl 
knot ; Rubens hats ornamented with a profusion of 
varigated and white spiral feathers and flowers.” The 
most fashionable robe is “ The long Turkish polonaise 


to be the distinguish- 

ing marks, but, 
“ Large caps, with three deep wings,” or “‘ Large French 
caps, with six plaitings to the face,’’ “‘ German gowns, 
silver-sprigged, with short flounced aprons,’ or, 
“Circassian gowns of buff lutestring with short 
full-trimmed aprons ... shapes small, long waists, 
small hoops.”’ 

But I forbear, lest this paper be taken as a piece of 
special pleading for the modern maid, with her bobbed 
hair, one-piece frock, and limited “ undies ”’ ! 

Every monthly number devotes several pages to 
News of the World—Home, Foreign and American. 
This was the year of the Volunteer Convention in 
Ireland, of the Gordon Riots in London, of the naval 
victory off Cape St. Vincent. Necker at Versailles was 
then striving to avert the rising storm of Revolution. 
News came in January of the murder of gallant 
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Captain Cook nearly a year 
previous, and letters are quoted 
from explorers in China, and from 
the Asiatic ports east of the Caspian 
Sea. This was also the time of the 
crisis of the American War of 
Independence, and the correspond- 
ence of Sir Henry Clinton with 
Lord George Germaine, dealing with 
Benedict Arnold, André, and 
Washington, with dashing Banastre 
Tarleton, and with the unexpected 
movements of Paul Jones, is pub- 
lished in full detail from the 
“ Gazette Extraordinary.’’ Reading 
it thus from the same pages as 
did those who felt it the very 
latest war news, some of the dust 
of a century and a half blows 
away, and a stronger sense of the 
reality of these past events comes 
upon us. 

A complete article might be written upon the ‘‘ Notes 
of the London Theatres”’ which appear in the Lady’s 
Magazine. Garrick had died in 1779, but his great 
tradition still lingered. ‘‘ Perdita ’” Robinson concluded 
her brief brilliant stage career in the spring of 1780, and 
she is several times commented upon in these criticisms. 
Besides synopses of the popular plays “‘ for our readers in 


Samuel Richardson. 


By Joseph Highmore (National Portrait Gallery, 2 ‘ : 
we may, in spite of all our higher 


tne provinces,” discussion of stage 
management and comparisons of 
histrionic skill, there bio- 
graphical sketches of many pro- 
minent actresses such as. Peg 
Woffington, Kitty Clive, Mrs. 
Abingdon Nosegay Fan”), 
Elizabeth Farren, later Countess of 
Derby, and that reckless and luck- 
less George Anne Bellamy, whose 
account of her own deeds (and mis- 
deeds) was of sufficient interest to 
enthral even so staid a reader as 
John Wesley, who remarked, when 
he finished her book, that he was 
sorry for the poor pretty thing. 
Having thus given a partial sum- 
mary of thismagazine, ‘‘ appropriated 
solely to the Use and Amusement of 
the Fair Sex,’ in the year 1780, 


education forwomenand our throngs 
of feminine university graduates, ask ourselves 
the question, What journal especially for “ The 
Ladies ’’ of the present year gives a more complete 
account of current events throughout the world, of 
music, art, drama, poetry, travel, biography, history, 
not neglecting fiction, fancy-work, and fashions? I 
pause for a reply. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER’S SHAKESPEARE.* 


By Francis BICKLEyY. 


Those whose theatrical memories go back twenty years 
or so know that Mr. Granville-Barker is one of the finest 
actors of his generation—perhaps the finest of all. In 
the sheer intelligence of his acting he had no rival, unless 
it were the late Leslie Faber, whose death was the greatest 
loss sustained by the English stage since the War. It was 
this quality which made him the supreme exponent of 
the Shavian hero—if the phrase be not a contradiction in 
terms—and we who saw him in that unforgettable series 
of productions at the Court Theatre in 1904 and 1905 can 
never be quite satisfied with any successor in the parts 
which he created. His own plays, except “The Madras 
House,” are a little over-subtilised and consequently lack- 
ing in dramatic force, but in their actual writing there is 
a distinction of style to be found in the dialogue neither 
of Mr. Shaw nor of Mr. Galsworthy. As a producer Mr. 
Granville-Barker is a recognised master, ‘“‘ the greatest 
English producer of our time,’ one of the best of our 
dramatic critics has called him. 

That nowadays he neither acts nor produces plays is 
deeply to be regretted. But there is consolation in the 
fact that his withdrawal from active participation in the 
business of the theatre has enabled him to make a study 
of the stage-craft of the greatest of dramatists which is 
without parallel alike for its critical insight and its practical 
value. “‘ Anyone,” said the critic already quoted, in 
reviewing the first series of ‘‘ Prefaces to Shakespeare,”’ 
“who in future attempts to produce any of the 
three plays so far discussed, without reading Mr. 
Granville-Barker line by line, deserves to lose his job with 
ignominy.” 

One reason no doubt why Mr. Granville-Barker can 
write with such understanding of Shakespeare’s stage- 
craft is that he has had practical experience in producing 
plays, Shakespeare's own among others. But it is equally 


* “ Prefaces to Shakespeare.” By Harley Granville-Barker. 
Second Series. 9s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


true that the understanding displayed in these essays 
explains why his productions were so good. The way in 
which he combines brilliance of perception with a gift for 
patient study and practical sense is remarkable. The 
new prefaces are to “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice,’ ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ and “‘ Cymbeline ” ; 
and each play presents a separate problem to him—the 
problem of how it should be most effectively and ap- 
propriately staged. His way of solving this is to try to 
discover exactly what was Shakespeare’s own intention, 
with due regard—and on this he lays great stress—to the 
conditions of theatrical production in his time. 

Mr. Granville-Barker will have nothing to do with the 
conception of Shakespeare as a sort of inspired lunatic, who 
wrote great plays as it were by accident. He believes that 
he had a clearly conceived reason for every line of dialogue, 
every change of key, every entrance and exit. His minute 
scrutiny of the text—the text, the whole text and nothing 
but the text—increases our sense not only of his own 
critical ability but of the magnificence of Shakespeare’s 
craftsmanship. He goes very thoroughly into the ques- 
tions of act-division and scene-division, and exposes the 
arbitrary and unjustified nature of most of these, the 
wrong they have done both to the rhythm and the sense 
of the plays, in the quartos, the folios and later editions. 
Having regard to the unlocalised character of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and the audience’s innocence of any desire 
for more precise definition of time and place than is indi- 
cated by the dialogue, he believes that, generally speaking, 
though he is sparing of generalisations, the action of the 
plays is meant to be continuous. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
essays are the concern only of those whose business it is 
to produce Shakespeare’s plays. Regarded purely from 
the literary side, they are in the front rank of Shakespearean 
criticism. The analyses of individual characters are, in 
their imaginative insight, worthy of Lamb. 
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KATE GREENAWAY: A TWENTIETH CENTURY IMPRESSION. 


By E. DovuBLEDay. 


[ISS KATE GREENAWAY died in rgor, and to 
think of her to-day is like turning over the 
fragrant petals of a delicate bowl of rich potpourri. 
For, like the flowers which she loved so well and drew 
with such exquisite fidelity and charm, her popularity 
has faded and, after delighting two continents for a 
quarter of a century or so, her work has, for the time 
being at least, fallen into undeserved oblivion. “ Sic 
transit gloria mundi’ might well be _ inscribed 
over the temple of her 
fame, but in this respect 
she suffers in excellent 
company : 


“‘ There is no armour against 
fate ; 
Death lays his icy hands 
on kings ; 
Sceptre and Crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal 
made 
With the poor crooked 
scythe and spade.” 


The twentieth century 
is apt to be somewhat 
disrespectful to the nine- 
teenth, and Kate 
Greenaway was, for good 
or ill, an artist who 
carved out for herself a 
distinctive and_ distin- 
guished niche during the 
Victorian era. But she 
was something more than 
a mere exponent of her 
time. She was one of the 
little company of artists 
who revolutionised the 
art of book illustration. 
Walter Crane and 
Randolph Caldecott were contemporary workers in 
this refining process, but it was Miss Greenaway and 
her talented printer, Edmund Evans, working with 
her, who made book colour-work a thing of beauty and 
“a joy for ever ’’—a legacy for which we ought to be 
sufficiently grateful. 

No claim can with reason be made by her admirers for 
pre-eminence in the technique of art. This much is 
apparent in some of her work, and may readily be 
admitted. Her drawing is sometimes out of truth ; 
her children—delightful as they are—are, like their 
originals, not invariably perfect; and her colour 
schemes, albeit often glorious in their harmonies, were 
occasionally at fault, especially in her earlier efforts. 
It has been alleged that she was deficient in landscape, 
but some of her illustrations offer a handsome defence 
against this charge, although it is undeniably true, as 
Ruskin pointed out to her, that she was sometimes 
careless of perspective and relied too exclusively as a 
rule upon her foregrounds. Those who desire to find 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


fault with her work will find flaws enough to justify 
adverse criticism. There are defects in Keats’s finest 
odes ; even the sun has spots ! 

On the other hand she was peerless within her own 
particular little domain. Nowhere else can be found 
such captivating pictures of child life, and a crictic has 
suggested that only Botticelli surpassed her in the drawing 
and painting of roses. It was in such subjects that she 
was supreme. ‘‘ What are Edouard Frére’s little chil- 
dren to her?” Mr. 
Spielmann asked shortly 
after her death. “ And 
what are Richter’s?”’ he 
continued ; “ Cruikshank’s 
children were caricatures ; 
Leech’s little manikins 
were never young, and 
Richard Doyle could give 
us sprites and fairies 
galore, but hardly a living 
boy or girl.” Kate 
Greenaway’s artless little 
folk were described by 
Austin Dobson as “ the 
sweetest little child 
figures that have ever been 
invented,” and Ruskin, 
her faithful mentor and 
friend, alternated his 
severely critical observa- 
tions with outbursts of 
warmest praise. Cleverly 
as many of her drawings 
are reproduced in volume 
form, it is to be re- 
membered that her work 
was frequently of so 
delicate a nature as to 
defy all the resources 
of the wood-block cutter 
and the colour printer, and it necessarily suffered by 
reduction. A professor of botany has been known to 
declare that her drawings of flowers and leaves are so 
exact that he could lecture from them, but in the course 
of translation into pictorial print much of the finest 
essence of such craft escapes. 

In the seventies and eighties the ‘“‘ Greenaway ”’ child 
took England and almost the whole of Europe by storm, 
and her birthday, Christmas and New Year cards, and 
February valentines, enjoyed a tremendous vogue both 
in Europe and America. Valentines are now out- 
moded, and Miss Greenaway’s seasonal cards are almost 
totally forgotten, but like the first editions of her 
books, or indeed any book containing an example of her 
work, they are unceasingly the quarry of the connoisseur 
and the collector with an eye to rising values. During 
recent years the market value of these examples has 
rapidly increased. 

But it is upon her books that the fame of Kate 
Greenaway rests and will continue to rest, although 


Kate Greenaway. 
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those who ap- 
preciate them 
most highly can- 
not agree among 
themselves as to 
which is entitled 
to pride of place. 
Austin Dobson 
thought that the 
artist herself had 
an especial affec- 
tion for ‘ Under 
the Window.” 
Ruskin seems to 
have singled out 
her drawings for 
“The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin” for 
especial commen- 
dation, but he was 
more than cordial to 
other of her books. 
“Some of the pages of ‘The Piper’ are magnificent 
pictures,” he wrote to her, “ though with a white back- 
ground. You will be led by the blue mountains and the 
deep glens to a deeper colour melody, and to how much 
else there is no calculating.’”’ She was then about to 
visit him at Brantwood, hence the reference to scenic 
backgrounds, which she never developed as the critic 
hoped. Others have expressed a preference for ‘‘ The 
Language of Flowers,” a production of quite bewitching 


beauty, but owing to the absence of interesting letter- . 


press it has undergone unmerited neglect. Its flowers 
and many of its subject pictures are a sheer joy, and the 
colours are finely 
done. The Almanacs, 
which were an annual 
feature throughout 
many years, un- 
doubtedly contain 
some of the choicest 
of her pieces, but 
“Mother Goose,” 
“Marigold Garden,” 
“ Little Ann,” and 
possibly even “A. 
Apple Pie” and her 
“ Book of Games” are 
all rival candidates 
for preference. The 
fact is of course that 
in all these books her 
genius and charm 
were manifest, and 
liking is a matter of 
personal choice. 

The characteristics 
of Miss Greenaway’s 
art are grace and 
charm, and the charm 
and grace are of a 
kind peculiarly her 
own. She had many 
imitators but no 


From Kate Greenaway’s ‘‘ Book of Games ” (Warne). 


When we went out with Grandmamma. 
From “ Marigold Garden.” By Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


rivals. The 
whimsicality of 
her children— 
almost invariably 
happy, for she 
hated to think of 
suffering !—and 
the simplicity, the 
unconscious dignity 
and the humour 
of her drawings 
havean atmosphere 
which is unique 
and inimitable. As 
a French critic has 
prettily observed, 
Kate Greenaway 
was “a fairy who 
did not dwell 
upon the globe 
at all, but only 
visited it from 
time to time for love of earthly children, just 
to leave another little book, and then fly -away 
again.” 

Without being guilty of suggesting any close parallel 
between the writings of Jane Austen and the drawings 
of Kate Greenaway, one may perhaps venture to sug- 
gest that these two artists in different forms had certain 
traits in common. Each restricted herself to a narrow 
sphere and explored and depicted it with genius ; each 
enjoyed and displayed a delightful sense of refined 
humour ; each in her own manner was a keen observer 
of human nature, but Miss Greenaway’s pencil was 
almost wholly con- 
fined to children and 
to flowers. At her 
best she has some- 
thing of the gracious- 
ness, the subtlety of 
perception, the un- 
erring sense of style 
which delight us in 
the writings of Jane 
Austen—but there is 
a difference; Miss 
Greenaway is entirely 
innocent of the great 
novelist’s pungent, 
ironic humour. 

Three decades have 
elapsed since this 
artist was laid to 
rest in the cemetery 
of the Hampstead in 
which she had lived 
so long, and where 
she had accomplished 
so much of her life- 
work. Her fame is 
yet under eclipse, 
but this is a 
matter which time 
and posterity may 
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perhaps adjust. J 
Meanwhile 
through the 
generosity of her 
brother, Mr. John 
Greenaway, an 
extensive collec- 
tion of her studies 
and finished draw- 
ings, with proofs 
in various states, 
often with the 
text inserted in 
her picturesque 
script, has been 
presented, as alms 
to oblivion, to 
the Central Public 
Library at Hamp- 
stead. There it 
is being exhibited as a reminder of an artist of unique 


From “ Marigold Garden.” 


And every sort of dance they Knew. 
By Kate Greenaway (Warne). 


gifts, without 

whose work the 

world would have 
been the poorer. 

“ Farewell, kind 
Heart, and if 
there be 

In that unshored 
Immensity 
Child Angels, 

they will wel- 
come thee,” 
sang Austin Dob- 
son in his tender 
| little requiem on 
the death of Miss 
Greenaway. In- 

‘deed her children 
ought to be im- 
mortal, and her 


flowers should 
never be allowed to fade in a Valhalla of neglect. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PRIZE 


COMPETITIONS. 


APRIL, 1930. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 


the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. 


A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but must cut 


out coupon below and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 
further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions may each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GuinEA for the best original lyric. 


II.—HatrFr A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best note, in not more 
than two hundred words, on ‘‘ The Rarest or 
Oldest Book I possess, and why I value it.” 


IV.—Hatr A GurneEA for the most humorous prose 
paraphrase, in not more than two hundred 
words, of any well-known poem. 


V.—HALF A GUINEA for the best twenty-four lines of 
verse into which the competitor introduces, in 
some intelligible narration the largest number, 
of book titles mentioned in the advertisement’ 
columns of this issue. 


VI.—HAtrF A GUINEA for the best review, in not more 
than one hundred words, of any recent book. 
Competitors should give names of Book, Author 
and Publisher at head of each review. 


VII.—TuE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETIONS F 
MARCH. 
I.—OnE GuINEA is awarded to J. Fisher, The British 


Library, Montana-Vermala, Switzerland, for 
the following : 


FROM A STRANGE LAND. 


Who said that memories fade with the years ? 

It is not true, O Heart! It is not true. 

Always Remembrance greener grows with tears ; 

The pictured past is daily seen anew.— 

That small and gracious house, whose warm brick walls 


‘Yearly by climbing plants are closer pressed ; 


The mist that wraps it round as evening falls— 
O, my heart cries for home, and will not rest ! 


For there grows lavender in massed array, 

Each scented blossom hung with honey-bees. 

And while September pauses on her way, 

Painted crab-apples glow on slender trees. 

The little cup-like lawn, set close with flowers, 

Is filled with sun, by him all day possessed— 

O, who shall give me back those warm, sweet hours ? 
My heart cries out for home, and will not rest. 


And there are roses all the summer-tide, 

Spilling their scented glory equally 

From bush and bowl. Doors, windows, open wide, 

Offer the winds their hospitality— 

And there are small, kind rooms, with walls of white, 
And my tall windows, open to the west— 

Friends, and one more than friend, my Love, my Light— 
O, my heart cries for home, and will not rest. 


We also select for printing : 


WINTER IN THE WOODS. 


“Tread ye softly in these parts,” 
Calls the woodland soil ; 

‘‘ Here is balm for broken hearts, 
Peace for those who toil. 
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The most recent portrait of Mr. Leonard Merrick whose new volume LEONARD MERRICK. 
“The Little Boy Laughed’’ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton ave (Photo by Arnold Genthe, N.Y.) 
publishing this month, 
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Drawing by FREDERICK ADCOCK. GREENAWAY House, FROGNAL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 


Additions have been made to each side of the house since Miss Kate Greenaway lived there. 
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“Tread ye warily the track 
As ye pass these trees ; 
Here are violets, purple-black 

As waves of stormy seas. 


“Softly tread the woodland deep! 
Dreaming mysteries 

Under moss and beech-mast, sleep 
Wood anemones. 


Let your silent steps fall light ! 

Under last year’s leaves 
Nestles winter aconite 

Gold as sunlit sheaves. 


‘Tread ve softly in these parts,” 
Calls the woodland soil ; 

““ Here is balm for broken hearts, 
Peace for those who toil.” 


(V. E. Webb, Wylye Cottage, Heytesbury, Wilts.) 


THE CURTAIN. 


Like some seraglio of an Eastern king, 

Secret and screened from gaze of prying eyes, 

So is the soul of many a friend we know. 

And as some gazer hidden ‘mong the palms, 

In some fair garden by the water, sees 

A dark Sultana for a moment stand, 

Dreaming, behind the casement curtain’s folds, 
The red gold gleaming on her dusky brow: 

The hidden beauty for a moment stands, 

And gazes, dreaming, from some well known eyes. 


(John P. Coghlan, 16, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Mrs. Eve 
McDonough (Brighton), Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), 
Teresa B. Noble (Long Melford), May Herschel Clarke 
(Woolwich), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), Mrs. I. F. B. 
Lowry (Knaphill), Joy Calvert (Vancouver, Canada), 
Mrs. Mary Hughes (Beckenham), M. J. Coghlan (Dublin), 
W. J. Bailey (Kapunda, South Australia), Joan Warburg 
(London, W.), Audrey Haggard (Winchester), Elsie 
Cranmer (Teddington), Edith M. Walker (Bourne- 
mouth), Mrs. D. W. Boileau (Inverness), V. V. Graham 
Bower (Brighton), Ella Tucker (Althorne), 
Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Margaret A. B. 
Jones (Noughton), Margaret F. Woodzell (Ply- 
mouth), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Victoria 
Fraser (Ontario, Canada), Mrs. Ernest 
Beves (Hove), Irene Ardern (Cromer), B. E. 
Bush (Newdigate), K. A. Hefferman 
(Lyndhurst), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate), C. Burton (Forest Hill), E. Dennes 
(Horndean), A. Doris L. Wilson (Renhold), 
Mabel E. Siggers (Bury St. Edmund’s), 
Marie Heath Stripp (Ventnor, Isle of Wight), 
Nan T. Riddell (Victoria, British Columbia), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), Norah M. Butterfield 
(Westward Ho !), Evelina San Garde (Oswald- 
twistle), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, 
France), George S. Astins (Hove), Kathleen 
Blyth (West Hartlepool), H. Broadberry 
Seaman (Bayswater), Cyrille Wright (Stras- 
burg), Constance Maunsell (Dublin), K. G. 
Budd (Twickenham), M. G. Hughes (Hemel 
Hempstead), Wilfrid Hardie (Welwyn Garden 
City), Leslie H. Yodaiken (Dublin), Mrs. E. 
M. Salter (South ieee Lilian H. Kruse 
(Eastbourne). 


II.—THE PRIZE oF HALF A GUINEA for the 
best quotation is awarded to the Rev. 
F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants, for 
the following : 


OUT OF THE SWIM. By G. B. Buren. 
“He put on his clothes.” 
GotpsmitTH, Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog. 

We also select for printing : 
LAUGHING BOY. By OLiver LA Farce. (Constable.) 


“You hear that boy laughing ?—you think he’s all fun; 
But the angels laugh too, at the good he has done.” 
OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mgEs, The Boys. 


(Alice B. Coghlan, 15, Fontenoy Street, Dublin.) 
SUPREMACY. By H. D. Stater. (Hutchinson.) 
“Tam monarch of all I survey.” 

ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 
(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 
DIFFICULT WOMEN. By KaTHARINE BrusuH. (Cassell.) 
““ Love me or love me not, I like the cap, 
And it I will have, or I will have none.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Taming of the Shrew, Act IV, Sc. 3. 
(IE. Bamber, “ The Croft,” Wilpshire, near Blackburn.) 
1. THE INTRUDER. By Victor Brasco IBANEz. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
““T saw Esau kissing Kate.” 
Old English Rhyme. 
(Agatha Honnywell, 5, Adelaide Terrace, Portishead, 
Bristol.) 
2. ‘It made the children laugh and play 


To see a lamb at school.” 
Nursery Rhyme, ‘‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill.) 
TIME, GENTLEMEN, TIME! By Norau How tt. 
(Heinemann.) 


“And may there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out . 


(Hutchinson.) 


TENNYSON, Crossing the Bar. 
(K. M. Sanders, Tamworth, Bridport, Dorset.) 


ABOUT MYSELF. By Ben TurNER. (Humphrey Toulmin.) 
““O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 
Burns, Address to a Louse. 


(C. C. Fraser, 19, Falkner Square, Liverpool.) 


POSTSCRIPT TO ADVENTURE. By AsHLEY GIBSON. 
(Dent.) 
‘* All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty-Dumpty together again.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 


The Gaudy Flower, 


From “ Little Ann and Other Poems.” By Jane & Ann Taylor. Illustrated by 
Kate Greena 


y (Warne). 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE SPIRIT. 
By Lronora Eyes. (Constable.) 


“ Fill me with the old familiar juice. 
Methinks I might recover by and by.” 


FitzGERALp, Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 
(Nanette Wise, Netton Lodge, Swanage, Dorset.) 


III.—THE PRIZE OF THREE NEw Books for the best 
advice to anybody about to be married are 
awarded 
to Eileen 


which mean so much to us women! Don’t pry into his 
business affairs; a man cannot tell his wife everything. 
Just be a good comrade, helping with tender sympathy 
over rough places, being enthusiastic in his success, and 
then your marriage will not be wrecked as so many are 
to-day. 

Your sincere friend, BEATRIX. 


(Iris Ottaway, Bungay.) 


To Any BrIDE, 


Newton, 
Hildawell, 
Southend 
Gardens, 
Whitby, 
Yorks, for the 
following : 


DEAR JOHN, 


It was nice of you to 
ask your old auntie’s 
advice in view of your 
forthcoming marriage. 
Without further 
preamble, here it is. 

Do not lose the lover 
in the husband; tell 
your wife occasionally 
that you love her, rather 
than let it be taken for 
granted. Never forget 
her birthday, and do 
take some interest in 
her attire ; wives whose 
husbands consistently 
fail to notice their 
appearance often be- 
come dowdy. Make 
your wife a reasonable 
allowance, so that she 
will not have to ask you 
for every little thing she 
needs. Should you 
differ, talk the matter 
over quietly and try to 
arrive at a compromise ; 
never bottle up 
grievances or brood 
over imaginary wrongs. 
Be frank with your 


You stand to-day 
outside the Gate which 
leads to the Land of 
True Romance. In old- 
fashioned fiction the 
closing pages were con- 
cerned with wedding 
bells and orange- 
blossom, which origin- 
ated the foolish idea 
that marriage meant 
the end of the love 
story. The lover over- 
came difficulties, t he 
lady comforted and 
encouraged him, all 
through the book, but, 
having reached the 
haven of matrimony, 
one felt that all sacrifices 
and efforts were at an 
end. Now this is al- 
together wrong. So far 
as we know, marriage is 
going to last you your 
lifetime—anyway, you 
feel certain, just now, 
that nothing will ever 
shake your trust and 
happiness in each other. 
It can only be what you 
dream it if youremember 
that you married—for 
Love. That is the aim 
of every life, however 
that aim may be dis- 
guised. 

There will be dis- 
illusion and unhappiness 
in the years ahead, 


wife as to your business 
and finances, so that 
she may give you counsel 
in times of depression, 
and rejoice with you when your affairs go well. In short, 
treat your wife as a friend, not a plaything, and she will 
probably prove to be the best ‘‘ pal ’’ you ever had. 


Your affectionate aunt, CHARLOTTE. 


P.S.—The enclosed cheque will, I trust, contribute to 
your happiness. The best part of my letter is the post- 
script, isn’t it ? 


We also select for printing : 


DEAR MARGARET, 


You are about to take one of the most important steps 
in life and, as one who wishes you only happiness, I should 
like to give a little advice. 

Don’t expect too much! No man is perfect and you 
will soon find that your husband has his little failings as 
other people have. A little help and sympathy from you 
will do more good than all the fault-finding in the world ! 

After a time you will miss his caresses—for the husband 
is not as the wooer. Don’t sulk and think yourself ill- 
treated. He does not love you the less, but he has so 
much to think of, and men do not notice these little things 


From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


though you cannot 
imagine thatnow. When 
that time comes, re- 
member Love ; triumph- 
ant over life and 
death, stronger than all the powers of ill-fortune and 
accident, unassailable by sorrow or pain. It is the talisman 
for this life and. Eternity. Remember—Love. 


(Norah M. Butterfield, “‘ Etain,” Golf Links Road, West- 
ward Ho!, Devon). 


Mr. Beverley Nichols. 


We also sclect for special commendation the 
replies by Aileen Parker (Mitcham), E. M. Cogswell 
(Lewisham), Mrs. H. Barnes (Eye, Suffolk), Irene 
Hubbard (Steeple Claydon), S. Barrington McClean 
(Glasgow), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), Sydney J. Spedding (Bolton), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), E. Savell (Norbury), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), Ethel West (Wolverhampton), Mrs. 
Salisbury (Putney), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimborne), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), 
Mrs. E. J. MacDonald Smith (Colinton), M. Luckham 
(Poole), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), John P. Coghlan 
(Dublin), Margaret A. B. Jones (Houghton), Mrs. Emily 
E. Moore (Letchworth), Mary T. Forth (Whitby), 
Alfred O. George (Minehead), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Bel- 
fast), Mrs. G. M. Yallop (Gorleston-on-Sea). 
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IV.—TuHE Prize or HALF A GuINEA for the best set 
of one-line comments on six lines quoted from 
well known poets is awarded to Sir Duncan 
Grey, ‘“ Windgarth,” Weston-super-Mare, for 
the following : 


1. Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
But punctual folk are punished for the crime. 


2. Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
Too much indulged 
leaves hose in 


5. ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But some may coax it to them ne’er-the-less ! 


6. Man wants but little, nor that little long, 
Yet jot, nor tittle,:bates-of right or wrong ! 


(Ada F. Strike, 38, Harrow Road, West Worthing.) 
We also specially commend the replies by Winifred 


Simmons (Parkstone), Mabel E. Siggers (Bury St. 
Edmund’s), C. C. 


disrepair. 


3. There is in souls a 
sympathy with 
sounds, 

Which stops at milk 
vans doing early 
rounds. 


4. Nature’s. chief 
masterpiece is writ- 
ing well; 

Which publishers 
insist means books 
that sell. 


5. ’Tis not in mortals 
to command 
success, 

Is what fools urge 
who botch their 
business. 


6. Man wants but 
little, nor that little 
long 
Is woman’s plea for 
modes which prudes 
think wrong. 


We also select for 
printing : 

1. Procrastination is 
the thief of time. 
The more you wait, 
the less you find 
sublime. 


2. Sleep that knits up 
the ravelled sleeve 
of care 
Cannot disguise that 
it is worse for wear. 


3. There is in souls a 
sympathy with 
sounds, 

So all the world in 


Fraser (Liverpool), 
Mary Hughes (Becken- 
ham), M. Lumby 
(South Devon), Mrs. 
Maude R. Fleeson 
(Withington), Margaret 
Burcham (Winscombe), 
Mrs. A. M. Severs 
(Scarborough), Mann- 
ington Sayers (Mon- 
mouth), E. G. Draper 
(Kenilworth), Mrs. May 
Belben (Wimborne), 
John P. Coghlan 
(Dublin), Eva Alderton 
(Hadleigh), Ethel M. 
Kennedy (Bourne- 
mouth), M. D. Jackson 
(Pyonshall), Mrs. 
Millman (Dartford), 
Mrs. G. M. Yallop 
(Gorleston -on-Sea), 
John E. Woods 
(Coventry), Mrs. Annie 
F. Simpson (New 
Southgate), J. A. 
Jenkins (Birmingham), 
Muriel M. Malvern 
(Cheltenham), E. M. 
Cogswell (Lewisham), 
Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), Sydney 
J. Spedding (Bolton), 
Mrs. Isobel Anderson 
(Guernsey). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF 
HALF A GUINEA 
for the best state- 
ment of ‘‘ Why I 
like or dislike 
detective stories,” 
is awarded to 
Miss J. A. Jenkins, 
139, Heathfield 


Wireless now 


abounds. From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


4. Nature’s chiet 
masterpiece is writing well, 
But many only write their ills to tell ! 


5. ’Tis not in mortals to command success, 
And what they gain, ne’er makes their wishes less. 


6. Man wants but little, nor that little long, 


But what he wants is his unceasing song ! 
(Marjorie Crosbie, 10, Birches Barn Road, Wolver- 
hampton.) 
1. Procrastination is the thief of time, 
And never Speed can expiate the crime ! 
2. Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 
Which Nightmare’s clumsy hoof alone can tear ! 
3. There is in souls a sympathy with sounds. 
Alliteration’s Artful Aid”’ Astounds ! 
4. Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well ; 
*Twill charm all countries by a different Spell! 


Road, Hands- 
worth, Birming- 
ham, for the 
following : 


Mr. H. V. Morton. 


WHY I LIKE DETECTIVE NOVELS. 


Detective novels are to me as good as a tonic, and I 
find them refreshing beyond words when I want a change 
of thought. They delight me with their unusual situa- 
tions and tense moments. They give me a glimpse of a 
world, exciting and intriguing, in which wonderful things 
happen and heroic deeds are done by those whose work 
lies in this region of crime and vice. The morality of it 
has nothing to do with the side which interests me, and I 
merely enjoy the problems thus roused and solved by the 
clever minds dealing with them. There is sheer joy, even 
for the reader, in the outwitting of one by another, and 
the climax is reached when the whole sequence is unfolded 
and explained by the master-mind which has unravelled 
the plot from start to finish, in a way often utterly un- 
suspected by even experienced readers! Yes, the Detec- 
tive Novel is a boon and a blessing to the world’s workers, 
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and is responsible for many an hour of rest and refresh- 
ment, which has sent them back invigorated to their 
own humdrum toil in the ordinary world, in which such 
happenings would be entirely out of place ! 


We also select for printing : 
WHY I DISLIKE DETECTIVE NOVELS. 


I dislike detective stories because I see so much of 
them and so little 7 them. Everyone in our house 
reads them—the old aunt of eighty-six, the father of 
the family, the children and the servants in their spare 
time and, apart from the thrills afforded, all the books 
do for their readers is to improve their spelling, and 
increase their knowledge of crime and of detective wiles. 
Bookstalls are full of these sleuths; with the arrogant 
air of policemen and the alluring faces of sirens, they 
shoulder improving books into corners, and beckon foolish 
seekers after excitement towards their fascinations. 
Constant readers of detective stories suffer eventually from 
literary diabetes, not sugary so much as spicy, and need 
strict dieting to regain their appetite for normal fare. 
Detective tales are the savouries (or unsavouries ?) of 
fancy’s feast, as love stories are the sweets, and, partaken 
of too freely, are apt to upset the digestion of the diners 
who omit the main course, the wholesome meat and 
vegetables of more improving literature. Perhaps the 
decrease of crime among women in real life is due to their 
being utterly ‘‘fed up” with their family’s flights into 
those realms of criminal fiction. 


(M. K. Whitfield, Castle House, Cirencester.) 


WHY I LIKE DETECTIVE NOVELS. 


For the same reason, I suppose, that a crowd will gather 
round an accident or a fight in the street: because they 
bring a thrill of excitement into life that is in itself a tonic. 
Most of our days are made up of the same old routine, and 
there is little scope for the adventurous strain hidden 
away in most of us. A detective story in which I can live 
and participate opens the doors of imagination, warms my 
blood, invigorates my spirit and is verily a safety-valve. 
Then I like to be intrigued by a good plot. My mind is 
stimulated, and the longer the author can keep the solution 
from me the better I am pleased. I find in this a detach- 
ment from my own problems. They 
are forgotten for a time in the difficulties 
of others. I think my sympathies are 
enriched too. Most detective stories 
contain vivid descriptions of the under- 
world where poverty and drink and 
heredity have a great deal to do with 
the making of crime. I find myself 
coming down on the side of the bottom 
dog every time. So all hail, Father 
Brown, Sherlock Holmes and the one 
and only Edgar Wallace ! 


(R. K. Spedding, 92, Hartington Road, 
Liverpool). 


If space permitted we would print 
the next half-dozen of these replies. 
Quite as many competitors dislike 
as like detective stories. J. E. 
Parsons (Ware) goes so far as to 
hate them. Agatha Honnywill (Bristol) 
finds they are “ best beloved by schoolboys, parsons and 
elderly ladies.’’ Miss G. Pitt (London, N.) used to read 
them in “ an absolute rapture of excitement,’’ but finds 
such a sameness in them that they now only bore her. 
Miss B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath) is also bored by them, 
but enjoys a mystery story that does not depend on 
detectives. The list of the dislikers runs on to a formid- 
able length, but E. M. Cogswell (Lewisham), B. A. 
Billings (Manchester), Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Alfred O. George (Mine- 
head) and very many others delight in the detective 
novel and have nothing but praise for it. We specially 


commend the replies of all these for and against 
it, and the replies of Clifford Bower-Shore (Stock- 
port), C. S. Stamper (Grimsby), Mrs. Maude R. 
Fleeson (Withington), J. Morton George (Woodford 
Green), S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Emily Davis — 
(Dublin), Eleanor L. Sinclair (Belfast), Mrs. E. G. 
Elton (London, S.W.), C. C. Fraser (Liverpool), Daisi 
Dunlop (Cornhill-on-Tweed), K. M. Sanders (Bridport), 
Ella Tucker (Althorne), C. Burton (Forest Hill), Manning- 
ton Sayers (Monmouth). 


VI.—TueE Prize oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
hundred-word review is awarded to B. Noel 
Saxelby, Saxon House, Carlton Road, Whalley 
Range, Manchester, for the following : 

NURSERY LIFE THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

By Lucy Crump. (Routledge.) 

This charming book is based on the detailed Journal 
of Dr. Héroard, physician to Louis XIII as a baby and 
child, and fondly devoted to his charge. It gives us a 
vivid and intimate picture of the little boy, his daily life 
and his companions, in that strange, jumbled household. 
Here we have a new aspect of Henry of Navarre as affec- 
tionate, if injudicious father, and there are delightful 
baby letters to him from ‘‘ Loys.”’ Against a background 
utterly remote from modern conditions, the little Dauphin 
stands out as real and human as any child of to-day. 


We also select for printing : 
RED WAGON. By Lapy ELEANnor SmituH. (Gollancz.) 


There is a latent desire in all of us for the free-and-easy 
life of the nomad. Children at heart, we cannot suppress 
a gleeful tremor at the sight of a circus. Small wonder 
then that ‘‘ Red Wagon ”’ is so satisfying. Intermingling 
pleasantly with the story of an ambitious boy’s rise from 
drudge to circus owner, one finds exquisite passages describ- 
ing the English country-side. By subtle simplicity one is 
made to sense the tawdry, yet romantic atmosphere of 
the circus—and the freedom and comradeship of the open 
road. Altogether it is justifiable to say that not since 
Borrow has such a delightful exposition of ‘‘ open-air ’’ life 
appeared. 


(Clifford Bower-Shore, “ Ramillies,” Offerton Lane, 


Stockport.) 
CARRIE NATION. By HERBERT 
AsTBuRY. (Knopf.) 


There is a sense of battle about the 
life of Carrie Nation that makes exhilar- 
ating reading. Her biographer has 
brought out all the indomitable pluck 
and fiery ardour of this woman with a 
hatchet with striking success. Whether 
one agrees with prohibition or not, one 
cannot but admit that in America the 
influence of this middle-aged, undis- 
ciplined, eccentric woman from Medicine 
Lodge was a vital factor in the triumph 
of Temperance. Carrie Nation died in 
1911, and on her memorial are graven 
the words: ‘‘ She hath done what she 
could.’”’ The story of a curious, repellent 
yet fascinating personality. 


(Margaret Owen, Cherryvale, 
Whitstable.) 

We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Norah M. Butterfield (Westward Ho!), John P. 
Coghlan (Dublin), Michael Brown (York), J. A. Jenkins 
(Birmingham), Mrs. Cecelia Naumann (Cranleigh), 
Winifred Bates (Bridport), Daisi Dunlop (Cornhill-on- 
Tweed), J. E. Parsons (Ware), Ada F. Strike (West 
Worthing), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), 


Mr. A. P. 
Nicholson, 
author of “ Scraps of Paper ” (Ernest Benn). 


VII.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BookMAN is awarded to M. Luckham, 36, 
Heckford Road, Poole, Dorset, and to Mary 
Lumby, Little Firs, Salcombe, South Devon. 
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SHELLEY AND HARRIET.* 


By R. ROBERTS. 


N desperate and ineffective self-defence (how often 
do any but the saints run to rescue others except 
with the recollection of past, or the fear of future 
needs of their own ?), mankind is always trying to isolate 
its problems. Ina sense this process is inevitable. If 
we do not have recourse to cate- 
gories and analyses we cannot 
contrive to think to our own 
satisfaction, and if we do not so 
think we remain animal, or else , 
mope into fantastic melancholy. 
One persistent form of such 
self-defence is the division between 
an artist’s life and his work. “ It is, 
after all, only Shelley’s poetry that 
concerns us!” “ How terribly un- 
fortunate that Keats’s letters to Fanny 
Brawne were ever published!” ‘‘ What 
matters is ‘ Manfred,’ not the truth 
of Byron’s love for his _half-sister.’’ 
“Do let us end this chatter about 
Harriet!’’ And the men who make these appeals 
often, no doubt with sincerity, appeal to our sense of 
refinement, of discretion, beg us to consider whether 
it is not wrong to peer into the intimacies of the dead, 
and to disturb the shape of the dusty and long-discarded 
cocoon which once, how deceitfully, sheltered the butter- 
fly. But it will not do. Arnold’s complaints, when he 
writes of Shelley and Keats, are only too evidently 
(if unconsciously) the protests of a man who realised 
that there was a strange lack of coherence between 
his actual and poetic life—and he was quick to defend 
the privacy of other poets similarly situated. He was 
wrong of course about Keats. There is no inconsistency, 
rather a splendid and passionate agreement, between 
the poet who wrote the Odes and “ Hyperion ” and the 
lover who wrote the letters. Arnold was led astray by a 
false standard of gentility, and failed to recognise the 
glory of Keats’s love because he suspected the existence 
of a Cockney accent. It is a sober thought that the 
breadth and rusticity of Shakespeare’s accent might 
send a university critic wrong about him too. Arnold 
was however right about Shelley. There was a glaring 
inconsistency between Shelley’s poetry and philosophy 
and his treatment of Harriet. If any doubt this, let 
him put the question at its bluntest. If Harriet had 
not been Shelley’s wife, had she been, say, his sister 
or a niece, can we imagine him writing as he did to any 
other pregnant woman? By all the standards that 
Shelley invoked, his wife was at the least entitled to 
as much consideration as any other friend ; and she 
did not get it. I believe Shelley knew this. I believe 
he knew, if not at the time, very shortly afterwards, 
that he was here false to his own ideals, unutterably 
wrong ; and the knowledge poisoned his whole life after- 
wards. No doubt he believed he was being generous 
when he offered Harriet a place beside Mary and him- 
self; but it is a generosity which no one else can 
admit to be of any value. You offer something if you 


* “ Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet.’’ Edited by L. Hotson. 
7s.6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


offer brandy to a man who is dying of the burning force 
of corrosive sublimate, and begging you for water to 
ease his agony, but your generosity is not of a kind 
that in your less enthusiastic moments you will 

expect him to recognise. 
: ““T repeat (and believe me, for I am 
“+ sincere) that my attachment to you is 
_ unimpaired. I conceive that it has 
acquired even a deeper and more lasting 
character, that it is now less exposed 
than ever to the fluctuations of fantasy 
‘or caprice. Our connection was not one 
of passion and impulse. Friendship was 
its basis, and on this basis it has en- 
larged and strengthened. It is no 
reproach to me that you have never 
filled my heart with an all-sufficing pas- 
sion; perhaps you are even yourself a 
stranger to these impulses, which one 
day may be awakened by some nobler 
., and worthier than me; and may you 
Shelley. find a lover as passionate and faithful, as 
I shall ever be a friend affectionate 

and sincere!” 


So he writes in the first letter, rescued by Mr. Hotson 
from the dirt of Masters’s Papers in the Record Office. 
Two months later, after he had eloped with Mary and 


been forced back to England by money difficulties, he 
writes : 


“You think that I have injured you. Since I first 
beheld you almost, my chief study has been to overwhelm 
you with benefits. Even now when a violent and lasting 
passion for another leads me to prefer her society to yours, 
I am perpetually employed in devising how I can be 
permanently and truly useful to you, in what manner my 
time and my fortune may be most securely expended for 
your real interests.” 


Did he guess how Harriet would burst into tears at 
that word “ lasting,’ how she would mutter, when she 
came to the words “devising how”: ‘Oh! why 
devise ? Come back to me!’’ I do not think he did, 
and therein lies his sin, and his forgiveness, if he can be 
forgiven. The miserable interchange of letters, of inter- 
views goes on. Harriet confides in her sister; her 
sister recommends a lawyer. Shelley is furious, but 
persists in his attempts to persuade his wife to accept 
“the influence of his superintending mind.” And 
Harriet, bewildered, never apparently makes the one 
retort that was hers by inalienable right : ‘‘ I am carry- 
ing your child, Bysshe. Can you imagine nothing of 
what pregnancy means? ’”’ Here Shelley was ready 
with advice : 


“I do not apprehend the slightest danger from your 
approaching labour. I think you may safely repose confi- 
dence in Sims's skill. Your last labour was painful, but 
auspicious. I understand that cases of difficulty after 
that are very rare.” 


These last two sentences almost compel one to believe 
that there was some natural affinity between Shelley 
and the ineffable Godwin. ‘‘ Your last labour ’— 
how could he, in these circumstances, remind his 
deserted and despairing wife of that other preparation 
and birth, when she was blissfully happy with her 
husband? ‘I understand ’—but the man understands 
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nothing. He has no idea, it would seem, that there is 
any connexion between the body and the mind and 
that, as Harriet is situated, every psychical activity is 
of poignant difficulty to her. 

‘IT am united to another; vou are no longer my wife. 
Perhaps I have done you injury, but surely most innocently 
and unintentionally, in having commenced any connexion 


with you. That injury, whatever be its amount, was 
not to be avoided.” 


“You are no longer my wife ’’—By whose decree ? 
Shelley, at once prosecutor, defendant, judge and jury, 
dissolves his marriage, acquits himself of blame, and 
determines the character of Harriet’s punishment for 
having been led into “a connexion ” with him. It is 
one of the most unnecessary tragedies in history. 


” 


That they were children, that Harriet’s sister, deter- 
mined, vulgar, match-making, could make Harriet 
do as she would and could frighten Shelley; that 
Shelley and Harriet each (he culpably, she only very 
slightly so) deceived themselves about the character 
of their love; that the sight of Mary Wollstonecroft’s 
daughter drove Shelley into a frenzy of passion that he 
did not even try to control—that is all perhaps that 
we can say by way of accusation or excuse. The nine 
new letters, discovered by Mr. Hotson and admirably 
annotated by him, do not change our view of the prob- 
lem, or of Shelley’s character. Some are perhaps even 
more priggish in expression than one had thought 
possible, but there is nothing in any to lighten our 
judgment of Shelley. 


D. H. LAWRENCE. 


By C. HENRY WARREN. 


. H. LAWRENCE is dead. He died last month 
in Provence. For years before his death he had 
spent most of his time in the south—Italy, France, 
Mexico—and the burden of the sun is to be found, 
in one form or another, in most of his later work. The 
pagan blood in him responded to the sun, fiercely, 
passionately, so that he seemed to see in it some kind 
of symbol of the way life should trend. His most 
vehement cry in later years was that modern life tended 
too much to go “ against the sun”; and to go against 
the sun was in his eyes synonymous with decay and 
death. ‘‘ Conscience’”’ (he wrote in his last book of 
poems) “is sun-awareness and our deep instinct not 
to go against the sun.” 

One of the finest short stories he ever wrote (it is 
to be found in the volume called “The Woman Who 
Rode Away ’’) was an almost perfect objectification 
of this sun-theme. He called it simply “Sun.” It 
told of an American woman who with her child came 
over to Italy, rebellious against the way of life in her 
own land. Every day she would go down to the shore, 
playing with her child among the olive trees, giving 
herself unstintedly to the sun, and teaching her child 
to do the same. So they lived, naked, sun-drenched, 
until no tiny core of them was left unfed by the sun. 
They learned freedom in their responses to life. They 
lived from their roots. And then one day the husband 
came over on an unexpected visit—pale Maurice, re- 
spectable, bowler-hatted, embarrassed in their presence. 
He, the child of modern Western life, with its indus- 
trialism, its blind intelligence, its anti-sunwardness : 
she, the child of the lands of the sun, intuitive, free. 
“Nevertheless” (so the story ends) “her next child 
would be Maurice’s: the fatal chain of continuity 
would cause it.” 

That story is in a sense a dramatisation of the gospel 
Lawrence spent all his art in later years to expound. 
There is even a hint in its conclusion of the all but 
futility of such a gospel to-day. What, it may be 
asked, drove Lawrence to take up such a cause? His 
early years had been lived in England: he was born 
ir. the industrial Midlands, among the mines, the grime, 
the greed, and the grey skies. His father was a miner, 
and he himself left school at an early age to follow his 


father’s calling. By dint of hard studying he pulled 
himself free of the mines and became a schoolmaster. 
That, by the nature of things, could not last long. 
He wrote. Just before the War his first books appeared 
and attracted attention as something new and rather 
startling in their frankness. One, “‘ The Rainbow,” 
was suppressed. Then in rebellion against the condi- 
tions of life here and in obedience to the “ call of the 
sun,” he left the country—to return to it again only 
on occasional visits. The damage however was already 
done. Those early years left a scar on his life that 
never healed. Indeed, in the bright sunlight of the 
south, by contrast, his memory painted the grey skies 
of England even greyer than they were. He became 
a violent propagandist for the sun—not the physical 
sun only, but the metaphorical sun too. He fled from 
greyness as from the plague. It was a favourite term 
of abuse with him, when he wished to revile those 
who seemed to him narrow, conservative, pettifogging, 
to call them “ the grey men ’’—the men in whom the 
sun was dead. 

It is necessary from the first to understand Lawrence’s 
passion for the sun. Without that understanding his 
life’s best work seems thwarted. Perhaps he went to 
unnecessary lengths to propagate his cause; so that 
his last book of poems was seized by the customs 
authorities, his last novel was banned, his pictures 
were forbidden. Quite likely there was some physical 
explanation of this obsession. He died of consumption. 
But such explanations do not in this case get us very 
far. Lawrence’s passion for the sun, and the philosophy 
he evolved from that passion, had something more 
than a physical bias in it. He had tasted modern 
life, and the taste was exceedingly bitter in his mouth. 
As he understood it, the focus of life was gradually 
and ruinously shifting from the east to the west, from 
the intuitive to the intellectual, from craftsmanship 
to industrialism, from the gold to the grey. It was 
as if the sun of life itself were setting. He watched men 
grow more and more untrue in their responses : nothing 
they did seemed to have any abiding roots: their 
motives were all estranged from any vital cause. And 
why? Men were no longer able to be true to them- 


selves, because, deep down in themselves, they were 
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already dead. They cerebralised their feelings until 
there were no longer any true feelings left. They 
- even made love with their heads instead of with their 
hearts. 

It was in an attempt to do what he could to remedy 
this state of affairs, that Lawrence all but sacrificed 
his art. As time 
went on, he came 
to write novels that 
were not so much 
novels, perhaps, as 
dramatic and 
emotional tracts ex- 
ploring the per- 
versities and com- 
plexities he seemed 
to see in all the life 
of to-day. Sooner or 
later, in his books, 
the characters would 
yield up their indi- 
viduality and become 
the passionate mouth- 
pieces of their author. 
Purposely he would 
set his scene (as he 
did in “ The Plumed 
Serpent,’’ a tale 
of the clash of the old 
and the newin Mexico) 
in places where still 
the relics of an older 
and apparently truer 
life prevailed. Even 
his poetry, that had 
shown in “ Birds, 
Beasts and Flowers ” 
how fine and sensitive 
a poet he could be, 
changed its nature so 
that his last book 
(“ Pansies’’) was more 
akin to a notebook 
filled with the 
rhythmic jottings of 
his philosophy than 
to a volume of verse. 

It is very doubtful however whether Lawrence, the 
propagandist, would have considered that the sacrifice 
made in favour of Lawrence, the artist, had been in 
vain. He must have heard it said, over and over 
again, that the greatest book he had ever written 
was one of his very earliest, “‘ Sons and Lovers.’”’ There 
was without doubt an epic note in that book. As a 
novel, pure and simple, it was never again matched 
by anything that came from his pen. It had no axe 
to grind. Its main characters had a life of their own. 
It was set in the English Midlands, and it was clearly 
in some degree autobiographical. With a dignity and 
richness that was quite unusual it pictured the cross- 
currents of life in an ordinary working-class family. 
It was in fact a great novel. If such an achieve- 
ment, then, were attainable so early, what might not 
have been achieved later on, if Lawrence had not 


From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


chosen to exploit (as he did) his astonishing gifts ? 
The question is a-futile one. He remains an undeniable 
genius. Even his enemies will allow the truth of that. 

Lawrence has never won popularity in the widest 
sense, and never will. Those who happen to favour 
his philosophy gladly overlook his failings, and thus 
get all out of him 
that he has to give. 
But the greatest artist 
surely is he who, by 
a clear and dis- 
ciplinary objecti- 
fication of his 
philosophy, wins in 
the end the ear of all. 
That discipline and 
that clarity Lawrence 
never exercised in his 
art. He couldn't. 
As well might one ask 
the storm to be less 
tumultuous and still 
be a storm. A riot 
of words seemed 
somehow essential to 
his genius ; as if only 
by the rush and 
impetus of words 
could it win through. 
What to some there- 
fore was verbiage and 
a waste was in fact, 
in Lawrence’s case, 
the storm which was 
necessary for the 
working of his genius. 
His dark clouds, how 
ever, forked with 
electric stabs of truth, 
were far too uncom- 
fortable for the 
majority of readers. 
It was just those 
snake-fangs of light- 
ning that most of all 
alienated him from 
the public. People 
do not as a rule like to pay to be castigated by an 
author—unless, like Shaw, he is possessed with a rare 
humour; and humour Lawrence never had in any 
substantial measure. 

His place then, for all his genius, remains a rather 
limited one. His later novels, when it comes to the 
final test, fail—though they remain more vital than 
nine out of ten of the novels being written in our 
time. In his short stories he stands among the 
masters: there a certain degree of discipline was 
enforced upon him, and his characters had not time 
to turn themselves into the mouth-pieces of their 
author. In his poems of the early and middle period 


D. H. Lawrence. 


-he is among the few poets who count. Whilst of his 


novels, “Sons and Lovers,” “‘ The Trespasser”’ and 
“Aaron’s Rod” have a beauty and veracity and sweeping 
power rare enough in the novels of the last twenty years. 
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MORE ABOUT ANTHOLOGIES. 


By St. Apcock 


B* common consent, Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 

is the ideal, the as-near-as-possible perfect 
anthology of English lyrics written between the later 
years of the sixteenth century and the earlier years of 
the nineteenth. It became and remains that, I think, 
because Palgrave instinctively or otherwise conformed 
to the unpretentious 


though he found room for Colley Cibber’s commonplace 
but once popular lines on “ The Blind Boy”; for 
Cowper’s popular ‘““My Mary”; and for J. Collins’s 
homely lyric, ‘‘ To-Morrow,” 
“In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my fate no less fortunate be 
Than a snug elbow- 


standards of good taste 
and good sense which 
also prevail in the first 
of English anthologies. 
Tottell’s anthology ; SS 
E dwards’s “ Paradyse 
of Daynty Devises ”’ ; 
Bodenham’s “ England’s 
Helicon,” and _ such 
Elizabethan miscel- 
lanies, hold in_ their 
treasuries much of the 
work of the greater 
poets of the period, and 
much of the minor poets 
which else might never 
have come down to us; 
and it is significant 
that those anthologies 
are said to have had 
far larger sales than 
were obtained by the 
books of any one of the 
poets named in them. 
For the anthology does 
not, or should not, 
appeal primarily to the 
student, to men of 
letters, to the cultured 
person of leisure who 
reads widely, and 
naturally prefers to 
follow his own judg- 


| 
| 
| 


ment in such matters — By Raphael Nelson. 
rather than the guid- 
ance of others; the 
anthologist who knows what he is doing has no eye on 
posterity but works for the immediate multitude who, 
being preoccupied with other business, make nothing 
but a pleasure of reading. That is why the books of 
the Elizabethan editors sold more largely than did the 
separate works of their great poets. And you may 
depend they included many poems that no longer 
strike us as anything particular in the way of poetry 
simply because such verse happened to be in favour at 
the moment with the majority. 

Palgrave followed the same modest plan. He deferred 
to the public for whom anthologies are intended and 
included certain verse of little or no merit in technique 
or in phrase that yet held some poetry of thought or 
emotion that had carried it to the hearts of average 
men and women. He seldom allowed himself this 
freedom when he was dealing with the older poetry, 


chair can afford for 
reclining, 

And a cot that o’erlooks 
the wide sea ’’— ‘ 


which an old country- 
man once told me he 
had often heard sung 
by sentimental farmers 
| after their “ ordinary” 
on market days. But 
when he came to the 
verge of his own era 
Palgrave was more 
generous in yielding to 
popular liking and took 
in Campbell’s ‘‘ Freedom 
and Love,” with its 

“ Other smiles may make 

you fickle, 


Tears for other charms 
may trickle ”’ ; 


Moore’s dreadfully 


maudlin 


“At the mid hour of 
night, when stars are 
weeping, I fly 

To the lone vale we 
loved, when life shone 
warm in thine eye ”’ ; 


and other perishable 
verse, by Moore, 
FL NE | Campbell and Southey, 
that was then in vogue 
and was sensibly, there- 
fore, given place in an 
anthology that should 
adequately represent the poetry of various kinds which 
the public of that generation loved or admired and 
wanted to read. 

For lack of adopting this catholic outlook a good 
many recent anthologies have been born almost dead, 
and have died soon after birth. They have addressed 
themselves intolerantly to the student, to the person 
who possesses all the books from which their selections 
are taken, instead of to the general reader, and so have 
not even had a sporting chance of falling between the 
two stools. The best anthology I have seen lately, the 
best on the right broad, comprehensive lines, is Miss 
Elizabeth D’Oyley’s “‘ Modern Poetry.”* She has 
included almost every contemporary English poet of 
any distinction, with several that are good but little 
known, and six whose names I have not come upon 


* 2s. (Arnold.) 
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whose new book, “ The Best of England,” is published by Messrs. Faber & Faber. 
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before, but I shall look out for three of them at all events 
in future. Miss D’Oyley has selected very sparely from 
the aggressively ‘“‘ modernist” poets; two of the 
loudest are omitted ; but if she considers they have not 
yet made sufficient impression on the general sensible 
reader for whom anthologies are designed I shall not 
dispute that. I took it as auguring well for her book 
when I saw she had chosen J. C. Squire’s poignant 
ballad, “‘ The Bulldog.’’ It is not his finest poem ; but 
he is represented by 
two others. I have 
heard a superior 
person remark that 
“The Bulldog,” with 
its easygoing metres 
and homely pathos, 
challenged comparison 
with the ballads of 
George R. Sims; how- 
ever that may be it 
has pleased its thou- 
sands, and I felt it 
was an ominous open- 
ing when one recent 
and _ unsatisfactory 
anthology com- 
placently announced 
that ‘‘ The Bulldog ”’ 
was excluded because 
it was too popular. 
Here, in Miss 
D’Oyley’s pages, you 
find Kipling, Symons, 
Bridges, Noyes, 
Davies, de la Mare, 
Yeats, Martin Arm- 
strong, Chesterton, 
Belloc, Brooke, Frank 
Kendon, Monro, 
Middleton, Newbolt, 
Shanks, Sassoon, 
Muriel Stuart, 
Stevenson, Vernéde, 
Wolfe, Newbolt, 


Messrs. D. B. Wyndham Lewis and Charles Lee have 
collaborated to produce in ,“‘ The Stuffed Owl ’’* a very 
entertaining anthology of bad verse. They have 
excluded living writers, not because nobody living has 
written any, but, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis intimates in 
a preface, out of a feeling of delicacy or politeness ; 
it was felt that ‘‘ the enrichment of this book (not to 
speak of its considerable enlargement) with extracts 
from eminent living English poets would not compensate 
the momentary hot 
embarrassment all 
round which would 
perhaps have followed 
our request to Mr. 
Boom, Mr. Tweet, 
Mr. Blandish, Mrs. 
Henry Bodnick, and 
the others, for per- 
mission to quote from 
their works.”’ There- 
fore the anthology 
begins with Cowley 
and ends with 
Tennyson. “ There is 
bad Bad Verse and 
good Bad Verse,” 
says the preface. 
“Good Bad Verse is 
grammatical; it is 
constructed according 
to the Rubrics, its 
rhythyms, rimes, and 
metres are im- 
peccable.”” And the 
good badness of some 
of the verse written 
by our great poets is 
both laughable and 
lamentable ; though, 
on the whole, it is 
the smaller bards who 
take the palm, and 
their absurdities are 
accentuated by the 


Masefield, Meredith, 
Gould, Alice, Francis 
and Viola Meynell, 
Sorley, Thomas—indeed, there are remarkably few omis- 
sions, and only one that seriously matters. An anthology 
of modern poetry that omits William Watson cannot 
be complete. Apart from this, I have no complaint, 
except that it might have been better to leave Edward 
Shanks represented by three admirable poems and not 
to have put in as a fourth his ‘“ Sleeping Heroes,” 
telling of how when, at last, Barbarossa, Arthur and 


Charlemain rise from their tombs they will look at the 
weather and 


By Raphael Nelson. 


“ Arthur will swear it is 
A very cold morning : 
Charlemain says a red sunrise 
Is the shepherd’s warning ’’— 


which young humour belongs to the school magazine ; 
but, the collection as a whole being so good, I am almost 
ashamed I did not swallow that and say nothing. 


author of “A High Wind in Jamaica” (Chatto & Windus). 


titles the editors 
have given to some 
extracts and by 
occasional foot-notes. Longfellow, who is crowned with 
praise in an introduction, escapes with nothing to 
his discredit but ‘“‘ Excelsior”; Tennyson is not so 
fortunate ; his worst specimen is the too treacly ‘“‘ Lord 
of Burleigh,”’ but I think there is worse in ‘‘ The May 
Queen.”” Wordsworth furnishes his tale of Harry Gill, 
and other infelicities that fill ten pages. Byron does 
not escape, nor Goldsmith, Johnson, Keats, Emerson, 
Poe, Southey, nor “ Night Thoughts’ Young. But 
here the lesser poets rise pre-eminent. Tupper 
is a master of this particular kind of verse and 
his ‘ Portrait of a Victorian Author ” a pure joy: 


Mr. Richard Hughes, 


“Yea: how dignified, and worthy, full of privilege and 
happiness, 
Standeth in majestic independence the self-ennobled 
Author ! 
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- For God hath blessed him with a mind, and cherished it 
in tenderness and purity, 
Hath taught it in the whiisperings of wisdom, and added 
all the riches of content ”’ ; 


and what a beautiful thought is this for those who are 

offered a peerage : 

“If he meet honours, well; it may be his humility to take 
them.” 

Tupper is hard to beat, but Dr. Watts equals him ; and 
Poet Close is not far behind him in the memorial lines, 
““ And have we lost another friend ? 

How sad the news to tell ! 


Alas! poor Mr. Yarker’s gone— 
Hark to the tolling bell! ”’ 


And when you read what was written by those “ Della 
Cruscans ’’ who were the “ new poets”’ of a hundred 
and fifty years ago, you will be more contented with 
the “new poets” that we call our own. Blackmore 
contributes his quota and Erasmus Darwin, Shenstone 
and Leigh Hunt; Julia Moore is too bad to be called 
good bad, and Alfred Austin is not forgotten, though I 
miss that song in which, since the word “ guns ”’ would 
have marred his metre, he urged the volunteers in time 
of national peril to “ stand by your barrels’ and guard 
our shores. If he had been writing an anti-prohibition 
war song—but he was not. “ So,’ as Mr. Lee concludes 
his neat and witty “ Proem,”’ 

““ So sing the Masters of Bathetic Verse. 

Follow their lead ; do better, doing worse. 


So shall your brows be crowned with bays unwith’ring ; 
So shall the world be blither for your blithering.”’ 


It may seem rather unkind thus to put these poets in 
the pillory, but, as the editors observe, the great ones 
among them, despite these descents into bathos, are 
still great ; and it is something to their credit that even 
the offshoots of their unconscious humour help to make 
a book that is more amusing than are most anthologies 
of intentionally humorous verse. 

Manchester is commonly regarded as a severely com- 
mercial city given over to the activities of hard-headed 
men of business, but we know that under its practical 
exterior Manchester has a soul of music and of art, and 
that it also has a poetic soul is exemplified by the fact 
that some while back it founded a Lyric Club which is 
now flourishing with a considerable membership. The 
aim of the Club is to “ encourage the study of the works 
of living poets,’”’ and “ to form a centre for the literary 
interests of lovers of poetry.’’ In. pursuance of its 
purposes the Club has issued “A New Lyric Book,’’* 
an anthology of poems by some score of its members, 
and by well known poets who are associated with 
Manchester or are in sympathy with the objects of the 
Club. Among the latter are Walter de la Mare, Gals- 
worthy, Humbert Wolfe, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
J. C. Squire, Edmund Blunden, Louis Golding, Marion 
St. John Webb, Margaret Woods, Laurence Binyon— 
these, and others, combine with the Club’s members to 
form a collection of present-day verse that should make 
a strong appeal to lovers of poetry in Manchester and 
wherever else they may be. If I may do so without 
seeming invidious I would single out for particular 
praise from among the work of members of the Man- 
chester Lyric Club certain of the verses of William C. 


* 3s. 6d. (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes.) 


occasionally to Collins. 


Hall, Tinsley Pratt, Mildred Fielding, George A. Bamber, 
and F. T. H. Turner. As was to be expected, the poems 
by some of the members bespeak ‘the prentice hand, 
but there is, on the whole, more than enough in them to 
justify Mr. H. Ross Clyne’s introductory sonnet which 
describes “ our Lyric Club of songsters ” as a 


“ Little crown 
That decks our city’s head with poesy.”’ 


One other anthology on my table is Mr. Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset’s ‘‘ Minor Poets of the Eighteenth Century.’’* 
His minor poets are five : Anne, Countess of Winchelsea, 
Thomas Parnell, Matthew Green, John Dyer and 
William Collins. Greatest of the five is Collins, by 
virtue of the magical, exquisitely delicate art of the 
“ Ode to Evening,’’ and by some beautifully imaginative 
passages in other of his Odes. Such things were in 
Swinburne’s mind, no doubt, when he eulogised Collins 
as ‘“‘a solitary song-bird among many more or less 
excellent pipers and pianists.” The much admired 
Song from Cymbeline and stanzas on the death of James 
Thomson are too artificial in sentiment and in their 
use of the formal poetic diction of the period to have 
much esthetic or emotional value. Collins was the 
finer artist, but Lady Winchelsea had always a spon- 
taneity, the true “song-bird” gift, which came but 
He has little of the charm, 
the natural tenderness of feeling and witty playfulness 
that you find in her verses to her husband and in divers 
of her miscellaneous poems and songs. It is strange 
that still, as in her own day, she is so inadequately 
appreciated. Wordsworth recognised her sensitiveness 
to the beauty of external nature and the poetic realism 
of her descriptive sketches; Gosse praised her lines 
“To the Nightingale” as having “lyrical qualities 
which were scarcely approached in her own age’; two 
years ago Middleton Murry edited and Jonathan Cape 
published a selection of her poems; all this and the 
ampler selection in this anthology should win her the 
place that belongs to her among the poets of her time. 

In an excellent introduction Mr. Fausset criticises the 
various qualities of the five minor poets of his selection, 
and argues rightly that to those “‘ who study eighteenth 
century poetry sympathetically such critical catch- 
words as ‘ the tyranny of Pope,’ or ‘ the domination of 
the heroic couplet,’ must appear not only superficial, 
but definitely misleading.’”’ There are small traces of 
Pope’s influence on Lady Winchelsea, rather more on 
Parnell, and in the early eclogues of Collins ; but none 
on Dyer, who as Dowden said, “ in an age of city poets 
found his inspiration on the hillside and by the stream ”’ ; 
and none on Greene, Akenside, Somerville, Thomson, 
Shenstone, Smart, and other of Pope’s contemporaries. 
It may have been an age of city poets, but Mr. Fausset 
indicates that “‘ the underlying interest of the eighteenth 
century is to be found in this growing tenderness of 
mind, a tenderness for animals and green places, for 
the poor and unfortunate, or for an evening sky.” 
The romantic revival only reached its meridian with 
Wordsworth and his contemporaries in the nineteenth 
century; that it was dawning all through the eighteenth 
is emphasised by Mr. Fausett’s introduction and by 
the work of the five poets in his anthology. 


* 2s. Everyman’s Library. (Dent.) 
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Rew Hovels. 


ROGUE HERRIES.* 

Mr. Hugh Walpole’s new novel, ‘“‘ Rogue Herries,”’ -is 
set in the eighteenth century, and is a remarkable study 
of aman. Francis Herries is a rogue, a waster, a libertine, 
and yet a gentleman, such a man as has been dear to a 
hundred and one women novelists, but no woman novelist 
could have drawn this man so convincingly, so accurately, 
with such masterly and artistic detachment, with so clear 
an insight into his muddied and struggling spirituality. 
I do not know whether it is Mr. Walpole’s masterpiece ; 
perhaps I am not far enough from its first reading to judge 
properly as to that; but I do not think it will ever rank 
among his lesser achievements. It seems to me to be a 
major book—not only for Mr. Walpole, but for any writer. 

It is more, too, than 
the study of a man. 
It is the study of a 
family, of a period, of 
a whole district of 
England. Its setting, 
the Lake Country, is 
quite as important as 
its events, and the 
coloured spaciousness 
of his descriptions has 
a value that is subtly 
dramatic, perhaps more 
dramatic in essence 
than many of the ap- 
parently more dramatic 
moments in the plot. 
Mr. Walpole does not 
write like a poet—he 
is too accomplished a 
technician to write sen- 
tences that might be 
mistaken for ‘ poetic 
prose,’’ yet there is 
something of a poetic sweep, of a poetic creativeness, 
about this long, mellow and wholly coherent book. 

From the first moment when we see Herries in the inn 
at Keswick we are conscious of the truth of his presenta- 
tion. As a psychological study the man is alive from 
his first entrance, and Mr. Walpole has a felicitous power 
of making his characters betray themselves in their insig- 
nificant actions as much as in their larger. It is by our 
trivialities that we are known, and the cumulative effect 
of a character’s trivialities is the real triumph in his 
creation. Herries’s wearing of his rich clothes to meet 
his pompous brother is a revelation all the more sure 
because it is not thrust at us, but insinuated to us, without 
undue comment at the moment, and without analysis 
beyond its own open fact. Yet how significant it is of 
the rebel ! 

The book, as well as being a full-length portrait of one 
man, is a whole gallery of portraits, some of them sketches 
of people in a particular moment, others of people growing, 
developing and reacting through a whole series of moments. 
It is impossible, in a review’s short space, to give a proper 
idea of the variety of men and women who are painted 
in this book. The whole Herries family seems to be 
living before us; when certain members of it are entirely 
in the background we are yet conscious that they are 


_ still living and going about their daily rounds somewhere 


outside the book covers, and we wait for this or that 
member to reappear, produce his or her reactions, and 
show the family characteristics coming out with almost 
the sureness of fate. Perhaps the family was, to the 
Herries, fate. 

There are many studies of child life, and these are as 
profound as they are exquisite. The study of the son of 


* “ Rogue Herries.” By Hugh Walpole. ros. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Mr. Hugh Walpole posing for his bust to 
Mr. David Evans, R.B.S. 


Rogue Herries, David, is as masterly as that of the father, 
yet a little less interesting because he was himself a little 
less interesting. But we are able to watch the father and 
the son diverging and yet never separating; we can 
appreciate the antagonism in temper which never becomes 
an antagonism in appreciation. Both are men. Rarely 
has the almost feminine jealousy of a father been more 
finely described than in the chapter entitled ‘‘ The Sea— 
Father and Son.’”’ The emotion is so masculine; there 
is sentiment, but no sentimentality ; and at the back of 
it there is something so virily wilful. Both are men— 
for indeed it is at that moment that the young Herries 
comes into his manhood. 

The women are no less admirable. The wife of Herries, 
so truly feminine in her 
lack of intuition rather 
than in her possession 
of it; the daughter, 
Deborah, subtle in her 
very subduedness ; and, 
most of all, Mirabell 
Starr. There isa touch 
of Goethe’s Mignon in 
Mirabell. She has not 
the poetry of Mignon, 


of her peculiar apart- 
ness, as if she were a 
being not perhaps of 
some other world, but 
of some other manner 
of inner life. It is not 
often that character- 
isations so primitively 
simple are so sym- 
bolical, too. 

I find, looking back 
on the book, that nearly 
all my impressions of it are either of the people in it, or of 
the country in which it is set, and I wonder whether that 
was Mr. Walpole’s intention. Scenes of drama and outside 
event in the book are neither few nor far between; yet 
it is the people I remember first, and the happenings 
afterwards. But, as I think again, certain chapters do 
leap out with intensities of their own. The death of the 
wife of Herries; the funeral of great-aunt Maria—with 
its extraordinary little study of the dog; the pitiful 
drowning of Mrs. Wilson the witch: these undoubtedly 
are at the very height of modern ‘fiction, and I am far 
more tempted into by-ways of appreciation than along 
the high road of direct criticism. If I may be allowed to 
remember that I am supposed to be “ reviewing ’’ this 
book, I will venture one point of criticism, though I feel 
ungrateful in doing so: there is little humour; but there 
is a wealth of quiet irony. 

Mr. Walpole does not repeat himself, and this period 
novel—the ’Forty-five occurs in the middle of it—has a 
genuine freshness of inspiration. At the same time, its 
psychological wisdom is too penetrative and true for it 
to have the false freshness of romance. It is a serious 
study of life, a mature study, and a work of art. 

WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


EXILES.* 

Warwick Deeping has so many of the qualities of a born 
story-teller that it fits in with one’s ideas of literary justice 
that his books should be best-sellers. ‘‘ Sorrell and Son ”’ 
sold half a million copies; ‘‘ Roper’s Row ”’ cannot have 
been far behind; and now “ Exiles’ completes a trio in 
which the story makes a general appeal and the characters 
are of absorbing interest. 

The scene is set in Tindaro, on the Italian Mediterranean, 

* “ Exiles.”” By Warwick Deeping. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


but she has something _- 


= 
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a languishing town 
in which the legend 
and _ the voice of 
Circe linger. The 
exiles are the people 
out from England 
seeking sunshine. 
“Sorry for exiles,” 
says Tom Frevick, 
“people cut off 
from their jobs.” 
Cut off from their 
iobs they carry on 
an aimless existence 
which centres round 
the Café Ceres. 
Billy Brown, aged 
twenty-six, open-air 
and modern, comes from England to take up work in an 


Mr. Warwick Deeping. 


English tea-room and library. She is one of the most. 


attractive of Mr. Deeping’s heroines, and in portraying 
her in the various experiences which Tindaro brings her, 
he shows an unerring knowledge of just such a girl’s way 
of looking at life and her reactions to it. The affair with 
Oscar Slade, which ends so tragically, is a masterly piece 
of writing, and the effect; is increased by Mr. Deeping’s 
fine economy of touch. It,is not one novelist in a hundred 
who could have handled such a situation, rounding it off 
so graciously in the scene where Billy learns the truth 
from Mrs. Burt. Humiliated and broken, Billy, true to 
' type, presents a hard front to the curious world, throws 
herself into her work and decides to live for it. But the 
story ends as a best-seller must end, with the future open- 
ing out into another order of happiness. 

One always admires the: shapeliness of a Deeping novel, 
and “ Exiles’’ is no exception. It runs smoothly and 
inevitably. And always the story and the incidents of the 
plot are uppermost in the author’s mind. He uses descrip- 
tion admirably, but not for itself, rather to set the scene. 
He gives his characters some effective things to say— 
“ Funny mix-up, life, silly sort of muddle. It’s one’s fool 
body that will go and play in the mud, just like a kid ’’— 
but they are always in character, not set down for the 
purpose of being effective. ‘‘ Exiles”’ is a thoroughly 
competent piece of work, by a craftsman who knows his 


job. M. A. S. 


THE MIRACLE OF PEILLE.*« 


This is a sort of tale that, except for its up-to-date 
setting, might have been told by medieval firesides, where 
its miraculous happenings would have been received with- 
out question, almost without surprise. For there is nothing 
more wonderful in it than is in some of the ancient Lives 
of the Saints ; the wonder is that, with a subtle and delicate 
art, Mr. J. L. Campbell has told such a story, as of the 
present day, steeping it in an old-world atmosphere of 
superstition, magic and simple religious faith, and told it 
with such realistic, matter-of-fact directness that a sophisti- 
cated generation of readers has succumbed to its charm 
and, while its spell is upon them, would sooner believe 
it all than ask whether it is believable. 

The daughter of a shepherd and a gipsy woman, Thérése 
Ursule Corbeille was born in the ruins of a monastery on 
the skirts of a tiny village in the mountains behind Monte 
Carlo. Saints and martyrs painted on the broken walls, 
and an image of the Virgin, “ all in white with a blue scarf 
in her hands,”’ looked down on this little secular family ; 
and resenting the presence of the gipsy in that holy place, 
the villagers came one night to drive her out. Massino, 
her husband, was absent ; the mother fled before them in 
terror, and in the morning, having missed her footing in 
the dark, was found dead, but the child was alive. She 
grew up a cripple, and after Massino, a morose, violent 
fellow, who was believed in the village to have dealings 
with the devil, had been executed for a murder of which 


* “The Miracle of Peille.” By J. L. Campbell. 6s. (Collins). 


he innocent, 
she lived on in the 
ruined monastery 
alone, sooner than 
bring trouble on the 
kindly villager who 
for a while took the 
helpless orphan into 
her home. For 
rumours spread that 
Thérése, like her 
father, was leagued 
with the devil. So 
she lived alone in 
the ruins, giving 
shelter to passing 
tramps and beggars, 
once being arrested 
and, for a time, in prison for hiding an escaped German 
prisoner of war. She developed psvchic gifts. The 
Virgin appeared to her, and her lameness was cured. Ina 
trance she wrote something on the altar in a language she 
did not understand, and when the old priest, who took an 
interest in her, had it translated it proved to be a detailed 
description, in Arabic, of the original plan of the monastery, 
and thereafter Thérése was impelled to make it her life- 
work to get the monastery rebuilt as a refuge for the poor. 
How she accomplished this is not to be summarised. 
Believing she was under divine guidance, she finally 
accepted the offer of a genial American producer who, 
promising large rewards, carried her off to the States, where 
she was to have exhibited on the stage her power of healing 
the sick and the lame. This bizarre episode is vividly and 
significantly handled. In such circumstances, her miracu- 
lous power deserted her, and the enterprise was a failure. 
But the journey had other results, and leads to a series of 
incidents and to an accident, when she arrives back in 
France, which causes her death and is the means of realising 
her one ambition. It is a very poignant story, rich in 
beauty of thought and suggestion, and very simply and 
beautifully told. A. R. 


THREE PRIZE NOVELS. 
THE SHIP OF TRUTH.! 

Miss Cooper has chosen a difficult theme for her book 
which has won the {1,000 prize in Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton’s religious novel competition—and that theme 
is the evolution of a man’s soul. Clement Dyson, clergy- 
man in an industrial West Riding parish, had entered 
the Anglo-Catholic Church without submitting his beliefs 
to close scrutiny, and it is only when he is well on in the 
thirties that doubts as to his own sincerity begin to creep 
into his mind. ‘“‘ Why did the Church make things so 
difficult for ordinary people ? Why was everything so 
hedged about with restrictions? ... Why didn’t the 
Church understand that working men and women had 
hard lives, and wanted to lie in bed on Sundays? Christ 
would have understood. It was those ordinary things in 
ordinary lives He always had understood. Why then 
didn’t His Church understand ?’’ Thus the young parson 
argues with himself until, having married a divorced woman 
to the man she has run away with, he feels himself entirely 
out of harmony with the Church, and breaks from it. This 
to a married man with two young children means a terrible 
upheaval. He sends his wife and babies to her father’s 
home, and goes to London in search of work. Nearly 
starving, he suffers a period of despair in which he loses 


Pauline Portraits, Lid. Mr. J. L. 
Campbell. 


all contact with his God. ‘‘ I hate orthodox views and 
opinions,’’ says the woman under whose spell he falls for 
a time. ‘I don't,’”’ he replies. ‘‘I wish I had them.” 


He makes the appalling discovery that the world is governed 


by fear. ‘‘ Fear, not God, is the primary motive of the 
universe. ... That’s the big fear, the fear of doing 
wrong. It’s at the bottom of all the religions in the 


} By Lettice Ulpha Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
—* By Margaret Irwin. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.)—* By 
Muriel Harris. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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world.”” Because men _ were 
afraid ‘“‘ they made standards of 
right and wrong. They made 
gods, and when they went against 
those standards, they said that 
the gods were angry and would 
punish them.’ Thus he delves 
down through bitterest misery 
in quest of truth, and having 
touched the rock-bottom begins 
to struggle up again toward some 
glimmer of faith. ‘‘‘ All our 
relationships with other people 
are voyages of discovery.’ And 
suddenly he thought : ‘ Is there 
a greatest discovery of all—is 
that God? Is that what we are 
here for—to explore and find 
Him ?’” 

Clement Dyson is a real person, 


_intensely human, pathetic in his 


earnestness; and the _ other 
characters in the book are no 
less real— Joyce, his wife; 
Legard, who found consolation 
for his doubts in the Roman 
Catholic faith; Veronica, who 
understood Clement in his des- 
perate struggles and did not 
know she was exercising a 
strange fascination over him ; 
the younger people too, who are 
drawn with skill and sympathy 
and not a little humour. ‘“ The 
Ship of Truth”’ is a deeply inter- 
esting, sincere and courageous 
piece of work. 


NONE SO PRETTY.? 


Since Jew Siiss,”’ 


bygone centuries to which 
Victorian fiction writers 
have given an_ heroic 
glamour. Of course writers 
of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were not 
themselves so delicate in 
describing their own periods, 
and we seem to be imitating 
them and speaking with a 
frankness which, if it des- 
troys romance, certainly 
produces a background of 
reality. Miss Margaret 
Irwin, winner of the first 
prize in Messrs. Chatto « 
Windus’s competition for 
the best historical novel, 
recreates in vivid detail the 
Caroline times, with their 
debauchery and loose living, 
showing the degraded _ posi- 
tion of women who, without 
education or any means of 
independence, were de- 
livered from the bondage of 
their father’s house to the 
bondage of their husband's. 
Little Nan Ingleby was 
pleased rather than other- 
wise to be sold with some 
of her mother’s property to 
a neighbouring squire, at 
the age of seventeen. One 
of a large and lively family, 


Portrait by E. O. Heppé. 


writers of historical novels 
conscientiously stripping the past of romance and present- 
ing us with what are probably very true pictures of those 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Miss Margaret Irwin. 


she was merely a child, a 
“merry and friendless little 
creature’”’ in her  husband’s 
great house, which she was in- 
capable of managing. Further- 
more her husband had no use 
for her; he kept a mistress at 
his lodge gates; and in her 
loneliness she turned to the 
squire’s elderly chaplain, Mr. 
Cork, and half believed herself in 
love with him. Only when real 
love comes does she realise her 
error, and love—the real love— 
brings death in its wake. Miss 
Irwin has made of Nana bright, 
pathetic figure, with her gay 
innocence, her girlish imaginings. 
If the story is sometimes sordid, 
it has flashes fof beauty, an‘ is 
lit with the magic of Nan’s 
personality. 


THE SEVENTH GATE.* 


With ‘‘ The Seventh Gate,” 
Miss Muriel Harris has won the 
prize of {£1,000 in Messrs. 
Jonathan Cape’s competition for 
the best novel written in English. 
The judges were Miss Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, Mr. Hugh Walpole 
and Mr. Frank Swinnerton ; so 
you may be sure that this is a 
book of uncommon merit—and 
indeed it is. The characters 
have an astounding and vigorous 
life of their own. The Troon 


family—the aged mother and two middle-aged sisters ; 
Arnold Risaleur, the dreamy, disillusioned anthropologist, 
and his practical wife, and the minor characters too, are 
drawn with an exquisite realism and a richness of humour 
which gives them depth and vitality. They are indeed 


Miss Muriel Harris. 


almost too real for the fan- 
tastic, though very original 
plotofthestory. Catherine 
Troon, a faded, neurotic 
spinster, inspired by a 
theory set forth in an 
article by Arnold Risaleur, 
and assisted perhaps by a 
knock on the head, under- 
goes a remarkably swift 
process of evolution and 
becomes a genius. She con- 
centrates all her forces on 
developing into a_ great 
singer, using everything to 
strengthen her power, 
wrecking hearts, shattering 
domestic ties. A woman 
without feeling, except for 
her one great passion, she 
grows young and beautiful, 
and only when she _ is 
brought in contact with 
Risaleur again—he whose 
strange theory created her 
—is the spell broken. But 
not so much for its plot— 
ingenious and unusual 
though it is—as for its 
character studies and de- 
licions comedy, may “ The 
Seventh Gate ”’ be reckoned 
a novel of distinction and 
more than ordinary achieve- 
ment. A. A. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Life of Lord Rosebery, by the Marquess of 
Crewe, is to be published in two volume3 next vear 
by Mr. John 
Murray. 


An interesting 
hook which the 
Cambridge Press 
is [publishing is 
“New Links 
with Shake- 
speare,” Ly E. 
A. B. Barnard. 
It is based on 
a collection of 
letters dis- 
covered at 
Hanley Court, 
Worcester, five 
years ago, and 
includes a_ sig- 
nature of Henry 
Condell, one of 
the editors of the 
First Folio. 


Mrs. Marion 
St. John Webb's 
new book of 
verse for chil 
dren, “John 
and Me and the 
Dickery Dog,” illustrated by Miss A. H. W.tson, is 
to be published this month by Messrs. Harrap. 


Mr. Kennedy Williamson’s “ Life and Letters of 
W. E. Henley” will be published this month by 
Messrs. Brentano. Later in the year, or early 
next, we are to have a book on “ The Literature of 
Prisons,” on which Mr. Williamson is engaged at 
present in collaboration with Mr. J. A. R. Cairns, 
the Thames Police Court magistrate. 


One of the cleverest, most ingenious mystery 
stories I have read for long past is ‘“‘ It Walks By 
Night ” (Harpers). The pages at the end, in which 
the mystery is unravelled, are sealed up, and no 
reader should break the seal until he comes to it 
through all that goes before. No reviewer ought 


whose new book of essays, “ Et Cetera,” has just been published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 


to give away the secret or do more than advise 
people to read the book—for it is well worth 
reading. 


“ Saturday Night ”’ is the title Mr. Thomas Moult 
has given to his third novel, which Messrs. Heine- 
mann are about to publish. In this he leaves his 
native Peakland and tells a story of the pathos and 
humour, comedy 
and tragedy of 
the multitudi- 


nous life of 
London. 
Herr Karl 


Tschuppik’s his- 
tory of the Reign 
of the Austrian 
Emperor Francis 
Joseph will be 
published this 
month by 
Messrs. George 
Bell & Sons. 
This is a_ bio- 
graphy of the 
the 
Hapsburg mon- 


last of 


archs as well as 
a history of 
Austria 
1548. 


from 
An intro- 
ductory note on 
] Europe in 1848 
is contributed by 
Professor R. W. 
Seton-Wa*son. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, 


Last month the English Committee of the Femina 
Vie Heureuse and Northcliffe Prizes Committee 
awarded the Northcliffe Prize, which is given by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape, to the French writer, Léandre 
Vaillat, for his novel, Le “Sourire de 1l’Ange.”’ 
The Femina Vie Heureuse prize for 1929-30 has 
been awarded by the French Committee to Mr. 
Charles Morgan for his novel, ‘‘ Portrait in a Mirror.” 
Both prizes will be presented at the Institut Francais, 
South Kensington, in May. 


A monumental and definitive edition of Cobbett’s 
“ Rural Rides,” in three volumes, will be published 
by Mr. Peter Davies this month. The “ Tours in 
Scotland ”’ and “ Letters from Ireland ”’ are included 
in these volumes, which are edited by G. D. H. and 


Margaret Cole, and contain numerous vignettes by 
John Nash. 
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Messrs. Longmans’ New York 
house is offering a prize of $2,000.00 
for the best original unpublished 
story in English suitable for boys 
and girls from twelve to sixteen. 
MSS. must not be less than 50,000 
nor more than 70,000 words in 
length, and must be received by 
Messrs. Longmans, 55, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, U.S.A., before 
September Ist next. 


Portrait by Debenhams 
Major George Haven Putnam, /omsmans, Cheltenk 


head of the well-known American 
publishing house of G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, died in New York on the last day of 
February, in his eighty-sixth year. He was born 
in London, where his father had, in 1841, estab- 
lished a branch of the firm. His military title dated 
from the days of his youth, when he served with 
distinction through the American Civil War. Re- 
turning home after peace was declared in 1865, he 
joined his father’s publishing business, and a year 
later came to London again to re-establish publish- 
ing relations which had been discontinued during 
the war. He told the story of his war experience 
in “‘ Memories of My Youth,’’ and of his later years 
in the two volumes of his ‘‘ Memories of a Publisher.” 
In addition to several other books, he wrote much 
on the subject of inter- 
national copyright ; follow 

ing his father’s example, he 
protested vigorously against 
the piracy of English books, 

and strove, as he said, to 
bring the law of copyright 

in America “ into line with 
European copyright law.”’ 

English authors owe him a 
considerable debt for the 
valuable and disinterested 
services he rendered in that 
direction. And _ England 
had no stauncher friend in 
America during the Great 

War, when in the press and 
on the platform; making 
nothing of his burden of 
seventy years and more, he 
championed the Allied cause 
and did much to bring his 
own people into sympathy 
with it. For long past the 
firm. has had a_ branch 
establishment in Bedford 
Street, Strand, and Major 
Putnam never failed to pay - 
an annual visit to London, 
where he will be greatly 


Autkor of “ Dixon's Cubs” (Dent). 


The late Major G. H. Putnam. 


missed, for his friends here were 
legion. I shall not attempt to make 
a list of the famous authors for 
whom he published, nor to cata- 
logue his various ‘ best-sellers,”’ 
which have ranged from ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case” and Mrs. 
Barclay’s ‘‘ The Rosary’”’ to the 
pnenomenally successful ‘‘ All Quiet 
on the Western Front” of the 
present day. 


Mr. John C. 
Moore, 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street, the staff magazine of the 
Bank of England, entered upon the 
tenth year of its existence with an interesting and 
well illustrated March Number on which the editor, 
Mr. J. A. Giuseppi, and his editorial committee are 
to be heartily congratulated. One of the most 
interesting articles in the Number is ‘‘ Some Bank 
Memories of Fifty Years Ago,’ by Allan Fea, the 
well-known author of ‘‘ The Flight of the King ”’ and 
many other historical works. Mr. Fea became a 
clerk in the Private Drawing Office of the Bank 
“close upon half a century ago,” and his lively, 
amusing anecdotes of himself and his colleagues in 
the eighties move the editor to remark, in his 
Editorial Notes, that those were days ‘“‘ when close 
attention and devotion to duty seemed able to walk 
hand in hand with almost 
unlimited leisure, and when 
life in all its courses flowed 
much more easily and 
smoothly.’ They were evi- 
dently days when men did 
not live at such high pressure 
as now, and when, as Mr. 
Fea says, “in all the Bank 
offices, big and small, could 
be found among the older 
hands some very remarkable 
specimens of humanity,” 
such as are not met with in 
these strenuous times. He 
sketches one old gentleman, 
in one of the Transfer Offices, 
who still wore “ knee- 
breeches and a high ‘ stock,’”’ 
and “rumour had it that 
in the virile days of the 
fourth George or William, he 
daily took his early morn- 
ing row upon the Thames, 
carrying his weighty and 
tubby craft from his dig- 
gings in Crutched Friars to 
the water-side by the Old 
Swan Pier.” There are some 
good stories and verse in 
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the Number, reviews of recent books, a capital 
article on ‘‘ The Failures of Dickens,’ by J. H. 
McNulty; reports of the doings of the Bank of 
England Sports Club and, in the Editorial Notes, 
of the Winter Lectures given by Ian Hay, Oliver 
Pike and Colonel John Buchan, and of other events 
of moment in the life of the Bank. The illustra- 
tions include a delicately finished pencil drawing 
of Waterloo Bridge, by A. J. F. Bond; Seymour 
Lucas’s drawing of Allan Fea; other portraits and 
caricatures, a cartoon of 
Gillray’s and a view of the 
Bank in the eighteenth 
century from an old print. 
In the miscellaneous 
literary and artistic con- 
tributions, there is so 
much that reflects the 
personalities and_ official 
and _ unofficial activities 
of the staff that one can 
appreciate the editor’s 
statement that the 
magazine has become 
much an integral part of 
our social life that nothing 
but the direst calamity 
could assail its security.” 
So I hope next century 
will find The Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street still 
running, and that it will 
always be the only run on 
the Bank. 


Mr. Edward Clodd, 
who died last month at 
Aldborough in his ninetieth year, was a prominent 
figure in the Rationalist movement and the writer 
of many books that aimed at simplifying and 
popularising scientific knowledge, including ‘‘ The 
Childhood of the World,” ‘‘ The Story of Primitive 
Man,” “ Pioneers of Evolution,” ‘‘ The Story of the 
Alphabet,” studies of Huxley and Gibbon, and in 
1916 he published his Memoirs. Abandoning an 
early intention of training for the Baptist ministry, 
he started a business career at fifteen; he became 
secretary to the London and Joint Stock Bank in 
1872, and retired forty-three years later when he 
was 75. He was a fierce controversialist, but a 
genial, kindly man of many friends, chief among 
whom in their day were Gissing, Meredith and Hardy. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


A lesser known side of George Washington's 
character and activities is dealt with in ‘“‘ The 
Unknown Washington,’’ which Messrs. Scribner 
are publishing. 


The “Confessions and Impressions of Ethel 


Mannin ”’ 
Jarrold. 


will be published shortly by Messrs. 


Mr. A. E. Baker, of Cardiff, writes to me: In 
connection with the St. David's Day celebrations this 
year and with a view to spreading the use of educa- 
tional books and the study of the Welsh language, 
a Book Festival was opened in Cardiff from Febru- 
ary 22nd to St. David’s Day, March 1st. Eman- 
ating from the Rev. Gwilym Davies's experience of 
book festivals in France 
and Italy, the movement 
had the _ whole - hearted 
support of the Cardiff City 
Libraries Committee, who 
authorised their librarian 
to co-operate with the 
Festival Committee, and 
loaned a large hall in the 
City Hall for the 
exhibition, and also 
placed at the disposal of 
the committee for 
exhibition all the books 
and manuscripts that 
might be required from 
the priceless collection in 
the Welsh department of 
the Cardiff Central 
Library. The Welsh MSS. 
exhibited ranged from the 
unique Book of Aneirin 
(Y Gododdyn), a manu- 
script written 700 years 
‘ago, to the Welsh 

grammars of John Jones 

(1605-1610). There were 
excellent examples of the peithynen or bardic wooden 
book ; a remarkable collection of Welsh Bibles from 
the earliest issue of 1567 to the edition of 1799, and, 
among much else, samples of the product of the 
first printing press set up in Wales, the printer being 
Isaac Carter, who established his business in 1718 
at Trefhedyn or Adpar on the Cardiganshire side 
of the River Teivy, where the town of Newcastle 
Emlyn now stands. Hundreds of visitors attended 
the exhibition, and the committee are satisfied 
that their appeal to Welsh-speaking people to 
“ pledge themselves to buy Welsh books ”’ to recoup 
the authors and the publishers has gone very wide 
and reached the right public. During the week 
many parties of school children under their teachers 
from the industrial valleys and the surrounding 
districts visited the exhibition. Lectures were 
given each evening upon various subjects and 
each has been well attended. Altogether the 
first Welsh Book Festival has been an un- 
qualified success, and the committee mean to 
repeat it. 


Mr. Edward Clodd. 
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Mr. Victor Bridges, 


whose new novel, “The Secret of the Creek,’ has just been 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


An important book on Whitefield and his times, 
“George Whitefield the Awakener,”’ by the Rev. 


A. D. Belden, superintendent of Whitefield’s Taber-. 


nacle, will be published shortly by Messrs. Sampson 
Low. Mr. Belden shows how the same neglect of 
religion, the same social misery, the same tragic 
war atmosphere existed in Whitefield’s day as in 
ours, and that there is now, as there was then, the 
need of a great awakening. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has written a foreword for the book. 


Mr. Somerset Maugham’s first novel, ‘“ Liza of 
Lambeth,” a vividly realistic tale of London slum 
life, written out of his experiences in the days when 
he was a doctor, has just been reissued by Messrs. 
Heinemann in the Travellers’ Library series, 


The abolition of Capital Punishment is the theme 
of Mr. James Owen's novel, ‘‘ Deferred Payment.”’ 
Commander Kenworthy has written an appreciative 
introduction to it and Messrs. Alston Rivers are its 
publishers. 


The Temple still remains an oasis of old romance 
in a city that is fast becoming glaringly modern, 
and there was evidence in his first book, ‘‘ The London 
Comedy,” that Lieut.-Colonel C. P. Hawkes is sensi- 
tive to the magic that lingers in those ancient courts 
and lanes haunted by Johnson, Goldsmith, Lamb 
and a host of others famous in literature or the law. 
Literary men and women, as well as barristers of 
both sexes, have their offices or homes in the Temple 
still, and of these, and the porters and laundresses, 
and the social and business, literary, legal and 


general life of the place Colonel Hawkes has written 
in ‘“‘Chambers in the Temple: Comments and 
Conceits in Camera,’ to be published this month 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


Mr. Frank H. Shaw has completed a book of true 
stories of all the most famous shipwrecks in British 
naval and mercantile history. This, illustrated with 
authentic photographs, is to be published in May 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


There is an interesting interview with Mr. Warwick 
Deeping in the current issue of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s excellent quarterly, The Book 
Window, in the course of which Mr. Deeping con- 
fesses that his thoughts have lately turned toward 
the stage; he has been working on an idea for a 
play, but does not yet know whether “ it will ever 
come to anything.”’ The interviewer deftly leads 
Mr. Deeping to speak of his methods of work—he 
never dictates or uses a typewriter—and to comment 
on that serene philosophy of life in his books which 
makes the restless, flashy ideals of the ultra- 
modernist seem immature and cheap. There are 
other good articles, in addition to reviews and notes 
on new books in this Number, and competition 
pages, including a capital “‘ Children’s Corner,’’ in 
which prizes are offered for solutions of an ingenious 
cross-word puzzle built up round ‘“‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” 


Most of us—for most of us are taxpayers—will 
read with a strong sympathetic interest ‘‘ The Dupe 
as Hero,” by “ Logistes,’’ which Mr. Jonathan Cape 
is publishing this month. The anonymous author 


Alice M. Williamson 
(Mrs. C. N. Williamson), 
Author of ‘‘ Frezen Slippers” (Chapman & Hall), 
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knows his subject from the inside ; he disentangles 
the intricacies of international finance and presents 
Great Britain as the heroic dupe who has been 
induced, for the sake of universal peace, to make 
such sacrifices to her own detriment that we are 
now struggling under heavier taxation than is 
imposed on any other nation. 


We have received a reprint of a special “ Artificial 
Silk ’’ supplement to the Drapers’ Organiser, all the 
colour and black-and-white engravings in which are 
the work of the Sun Engraving Co. The colour 
blocks, engraved direct from the fabrics, reproduce 
with exact fidelity the colour, texture and design of 
the various silks; these, and the admirable black- 
and-white illustrations, are a convincing testimony 
to the brilliant craftsmanship of the engravers. 


I heard with much regret last month of the death 
of Mr. Charles Taylor, the well known bookseller 
and publisher. Mr. Taylor served some years with 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, and had been adventur- 
ing in South Africa before in 1890 he opened the 
premises in Warwick Lane, where his only son, 
Mr. Stanley Taylor, for so long his invaluable 
assistant, will continue to carry on the business. 


“Tony Potter,’ a new novel by Mr. J. T. 
Morrison, will be published by Mr. John Murray in 
May. Mr. Morrison’s first novel, “ The Truce 
Breakers,”’ a story of the Scottish Highlands, was 
one of the most successful and promising first 
novels of last year. 


Mr. Stephen Potter, 
whose book on “D, H. Lawrence” Mr. Jonathan Cape 
is pub ishing. 


In the Tent. 
Mr. Walter Wilkinson, author of “ Vagabonds and Puppets ” 
(Geoffrey Bles). See page 88. 


Mr. W. R. Calvert’s admirable nature stories 
seemed to be marking him out as a successor to 
Richard Jefferies, but in ‘“‘ Sorrowstones,’’ which 
Messrs. Putnam have in the press, he has made a 
new departure and written a novel of dramatic 
human interest. Its scenes are laid in the pic- 
turesque Cumberland district, and it takes its 
name from a lonely farm above a little Lakeland 
village. 


“The Oxford Book of Greek Verse,’’ edited by 
Professor Gilbert Murray and four other dis- 
tinguished scholars, will be published this month 
by the Oxford Press. BOoKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

The first volume of the RETROSPECTIONS OF 
DOROTHEA HERBERT: 1770-1789 (7s. 6d.; Gerald 
Howe) was welcomed by a chorus of praise. Vivacious and 
entertaining, it covered the writer’s childhood years. This 
second volume is chiefly occupied with her love affair with 
John Roe, which ends unhappily, John Roe marrying 
another girl. The scene is Southern Ireland, where 
Dorothea’s father, the Rev. Nicholas Herbert, resided at 
Carrick-on-Suir, and was also rector of the parish of 
Her mother was a daughter of the first 
Lord Desart, and connections and neighbours, the Cuffes, 


Knockgrafton. 


Evres, Blundens and others, figure largely in the narrative. 
Dorothea is an attractive person and she writes with 
naturalness and a naive frankness. It is interesting to 
trace the mark of her century upon her style. She describes 
John Roe as ‘all that Female Heart could wish in its 


’ 


Fondest Excess,’’ and she talks of ‘ dispatching our kind 


Enquiries round to the Vicinage.’’ Such dated phrases can 
be paralleled by others as modern as ‘‘ After much humming 
and hawing she inquired whether I was not going to be 
married to John Roe.’’ The book is lively and entertain- 
ing. ‘‘I flatter myself, says Dorothea naively, on her 


last page, that these Retrospections “‘ are not uninteresting.”’ 
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The Bookshelf. 


THE EMPTY TOMB. 


There must be very many to-day who doubt, if they 
do not deny, the fact of the Resurrection. Belief in it 
has been undermined by science, which tends to dismiss 
as miraculous, and so incredible, any phenomena which 
transcend the limits of its intellectual perception. Perhaps 
a deeper reasdén, however, and certainly a more justifiable 
one for modern scepticism, is the suspicion that the pro- 
found importance attached to the authenticity of the 
Resurrection by orthodox Church people and their leaders 
has often reflected that tenacious egotism which, as a 
possessive impulse, has wrought such evil in human life. 
For if experience teaches us anything, it is that in our 
most creative moments we surpass the personal, and a 
doctrine which has been so often cited to justify belief 
in personal survival of a most pronounced and material 
order, has been questioned because it contradicts spiritual 
experience even more than the apparent laws of nature. 
The Resurrection of Jesus, however, as it is recorded in 
the gospels and the triumphant conception derived from 
it by St. Paul, of the transmutation of the physical body 
into a spiritual body, are mysteries that remain to provoke 
doubt or carry conviction on their own intrinsic merits, 
which no false or fearful egotism can destroy. 

We may believe in the Resurrection of Jesus by faith, 
upon the evidence of inward experience which attests 
His presence. And those who enjoy this experience are 
unlikely to feel the need of examining with critical thorough- 
ness the facts of the gospel story. For every one however 
so placed, there are at least a hundred to-day who, like 
Thomas, cannot believe a mystery of which they doubt 
the foundation in fact. Or if they believe it, they do so 
with reservations and with an uneasy sense of conflict 
between the mystical side of them which would affirm the 
Spiritual truth, and the rationalist side which would stress 
the material difficulties. To these (and I number myself 
as one of them), I cannot commend too highly Mr. Mori- 
son’s book.* I cannot say after one reading that he has 
completely convinced me. For paradoxically his relent- 
less powers of imaginative reconstruction put at first the 
critical mind on guard. But he has at least compelled me 
to recognise that the difficulty of explaining away the 
facts of the Resurrection is at least as great as that of 
accepting them. 

The way in which his book has come to be written is 
interesting, and explains to some extent the weighty 
impression which it makes. It was as a young man some 
thirty years ago, he tells us, that he first began seriously 
to study the life of Jesus with a deep and reverent regard 
for His person, but with a very definite feeling that His 
history rested upon insecure foundations, and that, in 
Huxley's words, ‘‘ miracles do not happen.’’ And to clear 
his mind he conceived the idea of writing a short mono- 
graph on what seemed to him the supremely important and 
critical phase in the life of Jesus—the last seven days— 
stripping it of its overgrowth of primitive beliefs and 
dogmatic supposition, in order to ‘see this supremely 
great Person as He really was.”’ 

That book however was never written or, as he puts it, 
“refused to be written.’’ And when ten years later the 
opportunity came to investigate the material more 
thoroughly and sift some of the evidence at first-hand, 
the result was a revolution in his thought. To quote 
his own words: ‘‘ Slowly but very definitely the conviction 
grew that the drama of those unforgettable weeks of 
human history was stranger and deeper than it seemed. 
It was the sivangeness of many notable things in the story 
which first arrested and held my interest. It was only 
later that the irresistible logic of their meaning came 
into view.”’ 


* “Who Moved the Stone?’ By Frank Morison. 6s. 
(Faber & Faber.) 


This book therefore represents something deeper than a 
critical examination of documents and a weighing of the 
opinions of other critics in the same field. Mr. Morison 
has indeed weighed his material critically, and he never 
ceases to do so. But he has done something more signifi- 
cant. He has made the astounding drama which he is 
studying part of his own life, entering into each of the 
characters by an act of imagination in which negative 
judgment is transformed into positive insight. The whole 
of his reconstruction of what happened between the arrest 
of Jesus in the Garden of Gethsemane on Thursday night, 
and the discovery of the empty tomb early on Sunday 
morning, is knit together by a creative as distinct from a 
merely critical logic. Equally in weighing the veracity 
of the earliest documents and in fitting together the events 
which they seem at first to disclose with so much ambiguity, 
he applies the test of a creative insight, which visualises 
the situation at every point through the eyes of those who 
were participating in it, and judges it in reference to what 
we know of human nature. Such questions as ‘‘ What 
would be the psychological state and position of the 
disciples ? How would they behave? What urgent 
considerations would press for solution?’ are typical. 
And he applies them with no less cogency to the actions 
or the inactions of the High Priestly party. I have not 
space to quote examples of his psychological penetration. 
But to me at least he is the first to explain convincingly 
the part which Judas played both in its relation to Jesus 
and the Jewish leaders, the character and the conduct of 
Pilate, and the incident of Claudia’s dream. But it is in 
his reconstruction of what happened when the women 
came early to the tomb and fled from it, trembling and 
astonished, and in his explanation of the moved stone 
and the young man sitting within in a white garment, 
that his powers of imaginative logic are applied with most 
remarkable effect to the evidence of the gospels. 

Admittedly there are times when he tends to claim 
certainty for what seems to me no more than conjectural 
probability, but there is no weak link in his chain of induc- 
tion. He has approached his material too without any 
religious preconception, but while he is always far too 
absorbed in its human significance to show a trace of 
religiosity, he communicates also some of its spiritual 
overtones and undertones. His interpretation of the 
greatest of all historical mysteries may not convince 
those to whom the laws of nature, as sciencé defines them, 
are incontrovertible. But even they will have to admit 
that the story as Mr. Morison has told it is no sanctified 
legend, that it is full of facts which ring true to human 
experience, and that no mystery story is so deeply poignant 
or so charged with wonder and excitement. 

HuaGu I’A. Fausset. 


THAT NEW WORLD.* 


“The Don Quixote of the Seas’’ the author calls his 
hero, and throughout this most interesting book justifies 
the sobriquet by comparing incidents in the life of each ; 
indeed he goes so far as to hint that Cervantes had some 
such figure as Columbus in mind when he created the 
immortal Knight of La Mancha. 

But it is not this comparison that forms the main interest 
of Herr Wasserman’s study ; it is his revelation of Columbus 
the man as a weak, opinionated dreamer, incapable of realis- 
ing the truth of his discovery, hopelessly incapable of 
administering the lands over which, at his own demand, 
he held sway. To the end of his life he maintained that 
America was no new continent, but an outlying part of 
India, and spent much fruitless effort in trying to locate 
Japan along its eastern coast. Nothing would move him 
trom the belief that his crew (composed, by the way, entirely 


* “ Christopher Columbus.” 10s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 


By Jacob Wasserman. 
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of liberated convicts) could walk west- 
ward dry-foot from the West Indies 
to Spain. In the course of his cruis- 
ing, he found an island with a 
mountain in the middle, probably 
one of the Antilles ; there, he claimed, 
was the genuine, veritable, and 
original Garden of Eden, and the 
authentic Paradise—and no argu- 
ment could shift him. In the New 
World (the phrase, according to Herr 
Wasserman, is of Columbus’s own 
coining) his unpractical conduct on 
the one hand and his far too practical 
lust for gold with which to back up 
his assertion of discovery on the 
other, quickly alienated the simple 
natives and led inevitably to the 
Spanish horrors of cruelty and 
debauchery which characterised the 
succeeding centuries. 

Still, had it not been for his inner 
light, which outshone every kind of 
disillusionment — ridicule, neglect, 
poverty, contempt and deception— 
America might not have_ been 
discovered for many a long year, 
and the course of world history would have _ been 
fundamentally different. Wrong in so many _ ways, 
in his unshakable belief he was triumphantly right; he 
convicted the wise and prudent of blindness in their 
wisdom and craven superstition in their prudence. For 
all his weakness in affairs, all his faults of character, 
he was essentially great, with the greatness of the 
visionary ; and feminists will not be slow in noting 
that his one disciple, his one support in his tremendous 
conviction, was a woman, Isabella of Spain. Had it not 
been for her, Columbus might well have done nothing, and 
remained in the eyes of the world a fantastic lunatic. 

Herr Wasserman brings the novelist’s skill to bear on 
his story; Columbus lives, almost day by day, in his 
pages. It is perhaps ungracious to suggest that our faith 
in the author would have been enhanced by a note of his 
sources, and our gratitude to the publishers had they 
thought fit to provide us with an index. 


W. BRANCH JOHNSON. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA.* 


For thirty years Dr. John Hutton has been a student of 
Russian literature, and has lectured upon it to hundreds 
of audiences. In the little book before us he has elaborated 
the point of view with which readers who have heard his 
lectures will already be familiar. The book, though it 
reflects on every page a wide and thorough knowledge of 
its subject, and while its quotations and references are 
always appositely selected, does not pretend to be an 
actual introduction to the story of Russian fiction—which 
for Dr. Hutton is Russian literature. It is with Russia 
herself that the writer is concerned, and he turns to her 
fiction because it is mainly there that the soul of her people 
has, through its writers of genius, been able to find expres- 
sion. The reason, says Dr. Hutton, for the fact that fiction 
is the outstanding medium of the Russian soul is obvious : 

“ Thwarted by the political restraints under which she grew 
up, the first instinct which she shared with all peoples of the 
earth—to speak in the language of poetry and metaphor—was 
never interrupted in her case or diverted. In a word, forbidden 
by the Censor to take her freedom in the region of ideas, for- 
bidden to make her public protests and amendments, driven 
in upon herself, she could only relieve herself in music, in dancing 
—and in fiction. She had to contrive some way by which she could 
speak, so that the rulers ‘ hearing might hear and not under- 
stand, and seeing might see and not perceive.’ That medium 
she found in fiction, which became in her most subtle hand a 
terrible engine of protest and propaganda.” 

It was the fiction of Russia, adds Dr. Hutton, that 
undermined Russia; ‘ the Russia of the old regime was 

* “ Guidance on Russia From Her Literature.” By John A. 
Hutton, D.D. 3s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Photo by T. & R. Annan, 
Glasgow. 


Dr. John A. Hutton, 
Editor of British Weekly 


overthrown by sheer Art. That great 
event, the reverberations of which 
have by no means exhausted them- 
selves, was due first and last to the 
gnawing effect, upon the most re- 
calcitrant material, of edged words 
passionately driven home.” 

It must not be supposed, from 
these words, that Dr. Hutton is any 
lover of the new political order. 
But the prime value of his book is 
that it is written not merely with 
knowledge but with understanding. 
He sees things in true perspective 
and gives us a keen sense of the 
difficulties, not merely political, but 
geographical and climatic, against 
which Russia has had to contend. 
If he hates her present official 
despotism no less than the one which 
it has supplanted, he sees it as a 
necessary stage of development, and 
supplies good reasons at once for its 
present existence and for the belief 
that it cannot indefinitely continue. 
Dr. Hutton’s analysis of the historical 
and temperamental causes of the 
Russian obsession with distributism, and his comparison 
of the reactions of Marxism upon the German and the 
Russian mind, are full of subtle insight and deserve the 
closest possible attention by all who feel, with him, that a 
right comprehension of Russia by the rest of Europe is 
indispensable to the future peace and well-being not only 
of Russia herself, but of the whole world. 

The virtues and vices of the Russian temperament are 
at present strangely intertwined ; but its very vices spring 
from virtue misapplied or still unliberated. There is an 
unconquerable inwardness about the Russian soul which 
is in sharp opposition to Western objective values, and 
which we must come to understand on its own terms—or 
neglect at our extreme peril. The Russians, Dr. Hutton 
shows by illustrations from their fiction, may often be 
sensual; but they are never satisfied by sensuality. They 
may often be lazy ; but their laziness, reflecting the spiritual 
activity of a people driven back upon themselves by the 
inhospitality of outward conditions, is a very different 
thing from our laziness. They may often be sad; but in 
their very melancholy there is truer joy than is to be found 
in mere pleasure or gaiety. 

It is only a superficial judgment which cannot see the 
humour at the heart of Russian fiction—which finds it 
‘“ depressing.’’ A pessimist has been described as one who 
has lived with an optimist ; and indeed there is nothing 
less cheering to the depths of a man’s nature than a per- 
petual surface cheerfulness. The Russian spirit has the 
final laugh because, deprived of everything else, it still 
has its dream ; and that dream may yet prove more sub- 
stantial than the so-called “ realities’’ of our Western 
world. 

To judge Russia by our own standards is inevitably to 
misjudge her. To unravel the enigma and the paradox 
which she presents to us requires an effort of subtle and 
imaginative sympathy. Dr. Hutton is to be thanked for 
a very interesting and very gallant attempt. 

; GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH.* 


It was Dr. Robert Bridges who suggested to Mr. Palmer 
that he should write this little book, and Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch has written an introductory note warmly commend- 
ing the book to teachers because “it grips and holds the 
root of the matter.’’ Unfortunately for the profession, 
Mr. Palmer is no longer a schoolmaster; but he has had 
over twelve years of experience in English schools, nearly 


* “The Teaching of English.” By Herbert E. Palmer. 3s. 
(John Murray.) 
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two years in French schools, and seven years of educational 
work in Germany. When it is added that the author is 
an extremely “‘ live’’ personality and has excellent judg- 
ment of literature, and also that he has written a play and 
five volumes of poetry, his right to speak to teachers with 
authority is surely self-evident. 

‘The Teaching of English’ is a short book written in 
an easy, colloquial style, and is full of good things. For 
example : 

“The aims of Education should be turned starwards. And 
in detail they are to ensure accuracy, and yet not pedantry in 
accuracy ; to promote skill and readiness in small things — to pro- 
mote capacity for skill and readiness in large things; to 
develop efficiency and yet not petrification in efficiency ; to 
instil knowledge and promote desire for still further knowledge ; 
to train the understanding and develop common sense and 
reasonableness ; to develop the instinct for Beauty in its many 
aspects and phases; to cultivate the Imagination and yet not 
at the expense of the common healthy impulses of life; to 
promote right taste; to teach chivalry and good manners ; 
to teach the heart to know itself, the soul to sympathise with 
its fellows; to make plain the importance of Truth and the 
differences between Truth and a lie... . / Also to uprear the 
flag of Honour on the obelisk of Courage, and inculcate Religion 
and the love of God.” 

One can imagine the shade of Ruskin applauding that 
passage, but a modern educationist might be a trifle 
alarmed by such a pronouncemert. “ Is the child nothing 
more than clay in the hands of the potter ?’’ he would 
exclaim. ‘‘ Are we to mould him to our heart’s desire ? ’ 
Frankly, if Mr. Palmer were a crank, a child would have 
to fight like a devil to save his soul alive. But there is 
no need for panic. ‘‘ Never should a teacher violently 
impose his personal point of view upon the child,’’ declares 
the author. 

The Board of Education suggests the study of Addison 
for children of thirteen, and certain inspectors have imposed 
Addison on children of ten and eleven. Mr. Palmer 
disagrees : 

“In spite of his paraded innocence, Addison is too gentecl 
and worldly wise, too artificial, too much a creature of the 
coffee-rooms, parks and fashionable streets to become popular 
with small boys, who are primitive in their outlook, passionate 
in their initiative. Addison was the cultured moral writer of 
an extremely artificial age, and he is no more to be recommended 
to young children in large doses than is Pope or Dryden to any 
form below the top one.” 


Mr. Palmer suggests hundreds 
of books, including many by 
living writers, and his treatment 
of poetry is admirable. He 
believes that many fine passages 
should be learnt by heart. 
Young children are usually the 
worst sufferers in school; they 
are either given poetry which 
is beyond them (Milton's 
Lycidas ’’ for example), or— 
rubbish! They need something 
primitive and dramatic, of 
course, but ‘it must not be 
one which they are expected to 
outgrow. It must be rudi- 
mentally good.” Mr. Palmer 
suggests dozens of poems that 
are suitable from the age of ten 
onwards. 

The common weakness in 
English teaching is the tendency 
to give a collection of unrelated 
exercises—an essay first, then a 
punctuation exercise, then 
dictionary practice, then a bit 
of grammar, followed by a talk 
on drama or the writing.of an 
original lyric. In science, mathe- 
matics, history and foreign 
languages the teacher cannot 
help himself; the subjects must 
move forward in logical steps. 


But in English, drawing and Portrait by Harrods, 


painting it is always possible to “carry on,” like a 
political opportunist, without any perceptible unifying 
scheme. When Mr. Palmer writes his next book on the 
teaching of English perhaps he will offer some suggestions ? 


A QUARTET.* 


Still another variation of the imperishable romance 
surrounding the Rising of 1745 comes from Mr. Fletcher’s 
pen.' This time however it is only the bare fringe or 
even the shadow of royalty that is glimpsed, the Prince 
never actually coming into focus. Into the space of a 
few weeks are packed the exciting adventures of a maternal 
ancestor, attainted of high treason for his share in the 
Rising. Fleeing from his ancient castle in Scotland, the 
young Lord Stirthes arrived on the Yorkshire moors dis- 
guised as a cattle drover, and from that point we follow 
his narrow escapes, discoveries and friendships until a 
full pardon is obtained for him by his uncle, the Earl of 
Carlisle, and the fulfilment of a delightful romance is made 
possible. The story is engagingly told, but one reader at 
any rate has been equally inveigled with the vivid glimpses 
of moorland life, its timeless institutions, customs and 
habits. With almost uncanny reality Boroughbridge 
comes to life on the day of Barnaby Fair, a vastly different 
Boroughbridge from that of to-day, busy thoroughfare to 
the north though it still is. We peep at “ various booths 
whereat all manner of commodities, from gay neckerchiefs 
to plonghboys’ whip-lashes, were being sold, and at the 
stages and platforms whereon mountebanks were cutting 
their capers and quack doctors extolling their nostrums.” 
In those days too it was an active port; small vessels 
from York and Hull would bring merchandise for Ripon 
and the Western Dales. Delightful descriptions of the 
moors and wolds are deftly interwoven and bring a re- 
minder of the gipsies—‘‘ streams which break out of the 
surface in the chalk valleys at intermittent periods.” 
Nowhere else in England is this phenomenon seen, and here 
only in very wet seasons, with the exception of one perma- 
nent one flowing between Wold Newton and by North 
Burton and Rudston, eventually running into the sea near 
Bridlington. Mr. Fletcher has 
been no niggard in filling in his 
colourful background, which 
stretches back to the days of 
the mound, the barrow and the 
camp-dwelling of the semi- 
barbarous forerunners of Saxon 
and Norseman and Dane. 
Historical knowledge has guided 
a vividly descriptive pen to good 
purpose. 

It is with rather a sense of 
having missed something in- 
timate and fine that we make 
the acquaintance of the five 
little people who star in Miss 
Dufty’s second book.? It was 
not our good fortune to read 
“Both Sides of the Railings ”’ 
or we should doubtless have 
started on the friendliest terms, 
not only with them, but with 
their woudetful Rainbow-Lady, 
who just as this book opens is 
being married to her Story-book 
Man. Out of some of the most 
abundant and commonplace 

1“ T’d Venture All for Thee.” 
By j. S. Fletcher. 7s. 
(Jarrolds.) —? ‘“‘ Rainbows and 
Railings.” By L. B. Dufty. 3s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—* ‘‘ The Prodigal Girl.” 
By Grace Livingston Hill. 


7s. 6d. (Lippincott.) —* “ Arti- 
ficial Silk.” By Christine Orr, 
Mr. Herbert E. Palmer. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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material to be found—-the youngsters who throng the 
public parks and back streets — Miss Dufty has woven 
one of the choicest stories, one which echoes with 
laughter and pulls no less surely at one’s very heart- 
strings. With rare insight and delicate sympathy she 
reveals the warm hearts, the staunch loyalty as well 
as the cheery optimism that lay beneath those shabby 
garments. To Stella, the forlorn little dreamer and 
embryo artist, came the good fortune of acquiring a 
hitherto unknown father. We could say much of that 
father, brimming over with love for his little girl, with 
boisterous good spirits, and fortunately with plenty of 
money, but we will leave it for those interested to find 
out what he did for Stella and ‘‘ her Pollie’s and Addy’s 
and things.’’ Once again Miss Dufty has taken a piece of 
the most commonplace material and made of it a thing of 
real beauty. 

In the two remaining books an ultra-modern note is 
struck which will be rather bewildering to those who have 
not kept pace with the march of progress in the youthful 
attitude. In both the high colouring is intentional for the 
working out of the ruling idea. Mrs. Hill,* with the best of 
intentions, has rather heavily laboured her point and at 
the same time strained our credence. It is difficult to 
reconcile the father’s fond idea of his family with the tacts, 
and to believe that he could be so blind ; his actions too, 
when he realises the truth, are somewhat over-violent. 
Good intentions are by no means sufficient, and we are 
afraid the book loses power of persuasion through its lack 
of balance. In “ Artificial Silk’’* the same voice of 
modern youth is clamouring, full of impatience, doubt 
and questioning, but it is expressed with a vivacity and 
verve that has a sincere ring. Silk designers and manu- 
facturers have their share in the title, but it chiefly refers 
to the fact that all are measured according to the standard 
of real or artificial—the finer or less fine qualities. Miss 
Orr looks well beneath the surface, and adroitly depicts 
the real in unmistakable contrast to the artificial. Thtre 
is good writing, and a spirited enthusiasm that never flags. 


RAMPANTLY ADORING.* 


Alexander lisped in numbers; but Miss Edith Sitwell 
has given him the whole Pentateuch—if not, there is no 
telling how far Miss Sitwell would go. The jacket of her 
new book shows her fresh come from a dance in Botti- 
celli’s ‘‘ Primavera’ to lean an arm on the pedestal of the 
master’s bust in an attitude, and with a sideways glance, 
of adoration. She preserves the attitude throughout the 
book. Is it only an attitude? Surely not! Although 
the enthusiasm is extreme for so precise a lady, there is 
no mistaking those broken accents, the almost incoherent 
rush of syllables and images, the cesura which is a sob. 

In reviewing this her first full-length prose work, I find 
it interesting to recall the first occasion when I met her in 
the verse. Everybody remembers ‘“ Wheels.’’ At least I 
do. They rolled right over me, and left me comparatively 
flat. The first volume, and even the second, met with a 
great deal of silly criticism. I criticised ‘‘ Wheels,’”’ and 
perhaps my judgment was silly, but I still hold to it; it 
was this: that in the chaos there were patches of exquisite 
order ; and that, though some of the imagery far overshot 
its mark, there were enough great images in the books to 
provide the stock-in-trade for a dozen working poets. And 
I found that the finest—no, the biggest—images were in 
the verses of Miss Edith Sitwell. 

Miss Sitwell, the poet, has changed much since then. 
She has attained a certain prim yet sprightly perfection. 
True she tends to express the emotions excited by one of 
the senses in terms of another of them ; but that is formula : 
there is no wildness in it. And I marvel that she is able to 
express so much and so finely—yes, fine is now the word— 
within such narrow limits, like Shelley’s skylark in a silver 
cage. 

* “ Alexander Pope.” By Edith Sitwell. 15s. (Faber & 
Faber.) 


Well, in this her first full-length prose work Miss Sitwell 
flies out of her cage and back to the manner of ‘‘ Wheels.”’ 
The book is chaos lit with lightning flashes. Her en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Pope knows no limits, nor her scorn, her 
contempt for his critics. The scorn does not surprise me, 
since I seem to remember that in her battles with con- 
temporary reviewers Miss Sitwell has shown herself an 
adept at invective, but here the invective pours out white 
hot, not only against Pope’s detractors, but against all the 


moderns, including persons who write about beer, or indeed’ 


about anything. The enthusiasm surprises me very much 
indeed : it is so girlish. And it is so likeable. 

Miss Sitwell is out to prove two things: first, that Pope 
is one of our greatest poets; second, that he was one of 
the most lovable of men. She proves the second ; I think 
she fails to prove the first. I do not mean that I dispute 
Pope’s claim to greatness, but that his champion’s defence 
is a weak one. 

The bulk of the book however is the story of Pope’s life. 
I would that it were, in two senses, plainer. Some of the 
lyric flights are magnificent, but more of them are—well, 
girlish. And Miss Sitwell is so deeply in love with Alexander 
that she does not see him as clearly as she sees Swift, Gay, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Atterbury and Bolingbroke. 
Swift she sees more clearly than any, and paints his tragedy 
with inimitable touches unto the terrible last years when 
he “ was like the eyeless stone statue of a giant in a tropical 
forest.” 

Lady Mary she sees because she hates her so. I like this 
spurt of venom: “a dilapidated macaw, with a hard, 
piercing laugh, mirthless and joyless, with a few unimagina- 
tive phrases, with a parrot’s powers of observation, and a 
parrot’s hard and poisonous bite.” 

As to Pope himself, Miss Sitwell puts the evidence before 
us—impartially, in spite of her enthusiasm—and the 
evidence convinces us. As a matter of fact, I know at 
least one writer rather like him. And I can well under- 
stand the vain, lovable, vindictive, generous little man to 
whom lying came natural. The dastardly attacks on him 
by Dennis and Lady Mary made him bitter, perhaps, 
though I must believe that he had always had a splendid 
strength of hatred ; but no doubt the lying came natural. 
He was one of those romancers who live almost all their 
days in an unreal world—William James’s pragmatic world, 
wherein things are what you want them to be. He was a 
boy—a boy scout, and a Red Indian, and a romantic lover 
(God help him !), and he rewrote—and even readdressed— 
his letters to his friends before he published them. Of 
course he was vain. God made him a cripple that he might 
write. Should he not exult in his one great gift? I am 
wrong, though. As Miss Sitwell shows us, he had another 
great gift: courage, and of that he does not seem to have 
been aware. 

The story fails for me in three particulars. (1) It gives 
me no clear idea of what Pope was like—yes, notwithstand- 
ing the above general description which I recognise so well. 
(2) It states that he loved his mother dearly; yet Mrs. 
Pope remains a thin shadow: we are not shown her living 
beside and fussing round her beloved son. (3) And, worst 
of all, the tragedy of Martha Blount and Pope fails to occur. 
We read of their early meetings, and get almost near to her ; 
we read of Pope’s misunderstanding with her sister Teresa ; 
there is a long hiatus, and then we learn in an aside that 
Martha was his close and tender friend throughout his life. 
That is a great pity, for the clean and passionate friendship 
of Pope for Martha Blount is, as our author knows well 
enough, the heart of the matter. 

So far from it are you that when Pope rededicates to 
Lady Mary lines at first addressed to Martha you wonder 
if his first and only love were anything more than a tragic 
phantom in his unreal world. It needs this letter of Pope’s 
to prove the contrary: ‘‘ My poor father died last night. 
Believe me, if I do not forget you this moment I never shall.”’ 
Whereto Martha replies: ‘‘ Sir, my sister and I shall be 
home all day. If any company comes that you do not 
like, I'll go up to my room with you. I hope we shall see 
you.” Oh, ves, here is reality, that is true love. But 
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Miss Sitwell, perhaps because she is too eager to prove 
things, obscures the tale. 

And come now, since we are talking of proofs, I seem to 
be on Miss Sitwell’s side in ber argument that the subject 
of a poem matters little. But Iam not. Her subject was 
either the life and tragedy of Alexander Pope, or a polemic 
against his detractors. Her fault lies in her divided aim. 

As for verse, the subject matters supremely. Poetry is 
the garment of a thought which rises to ecstasy. But Miss 
Sitwell would have us believe that she goes to church for 
the sake of the vestments. Of course she doesn’t. And 
Pope proves her case against her. As a poet Pope had only 
one really strong emotion—hatred. He liked moralising, 
had a keen relish for it, and so he wrote some spirited 
didactic poems. His occasional verses, his essays in 
description—nearly all of the finest texture, as Miss Sitwell 
proves, are nevertheless namby-pamby stuff. But when he 
hates he takes fire. His mastery of technique—and of 
that no doubt he was a master—elsewhere wasted on 
virtuoso-exercises for the pianoforte, gives him full power 
to scorch and scalp and slay. You had thought that in 
his hands the heroic couplet was a gentle ambling creature : 
you were wrong; it is capable of any pace, of any gesture. 
There is passion in the portrait of Lord Hervey in the 
‘“‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot,”’ but it is only in the ‘‘ Dunciad,”’ 
our greatest satire, that the landscape widens and darkens, 
and the thunder and lightning come. 

Miss Sitwell may think that the ‘“‘ Rape of the Lock ”’ is 
one up to her. If so, I disagree. In dealing with any 
emotion but hatred Pope was trivial—except in this poem, 
where the emotion is quite unreal and the subject trivial, 
and there he achieved a dainty perfection. 

Miss Sitwell’s highfalutin is sometimes painful and often 
funny, but when she does come off! Ah, then! One 
of the few occasions upon which she gives us the very 
perfume—and the whiff—as weil as the colour of Pope’s 
century is in the beginning of Chapter XI (pages 138 and 
139). It is too long to quote, but I commend it to the 
attention of the judicious. Here are colour and movement 
indeed ; this breathes and glows. 

An interesting book. When Miss Sitwell writes her 

Jonathan Swift,’’ may I be there to read. 

W. R. TITTERTON. 


ART IN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 


Though the great exhibition at the Academy is over, the 
interest in Italian art continues, and each month new books 
on the subject supply more information to those in search 
of greater knowledge. Many people who now for the first 
time realise the extent and magnitude of Italian medieval 
painting have expressed a mild wonderment why in these 
centuries there should have been so much painting in Italy 
and so little in England. We shall see later that there was 
painting in England even in these early times, but mean- 
while the explanation of Italy’s initiative in this matter, 
as well as manifold proofs of the splendour of her achieve- 
ment, may be found in a new volume by Professor Tancred 
Borenius on “ Florentine Frescoes.”’ ! 

The revival of painting in Italy was largely due to the 
economic need of the churches for something that would 
combine decoration with religious instruction. In the 
south, where sunshine is plentiful, the architectural ideal is 
to build so that an interior provides coolness and shade. 
In northern countries the architectural ideal is the exact 
opposite, the desirable attributes of an interior being light 
and warmth. Consequently the Italian churches presented 
large areas of blank wall spaces which were most easily and 
quite suitably decorated by wall paintings. In northern 
countries those blank walls had to be pierced more and more 
with windows to give light to the interior. Consequently, 
while painting was in Italy the major element in church 
decoration, in northern lands it was only a subsidiary 
ornamentation. The true English equivalents of the 

1 ‘Florentine Frescoes.’’ By Tancred Borenius. /7 7s. 


(Jack.)—* “‘ St. Christopher in English Medieval Wall-Painting.”’ 
By H.C. Whaite. tos. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 


frescoes by Giotto, Masaccio, Fra Angelico and their suc- 
cessors—superbly reproduced in colours in Dr. Borenius’s 
book—are the stained glass windows in our cathedrals and 
old churches. 

While we are ever grateful to Vasari for handing down to 
posterity details of the lives of so many famous artists, we 
have now learnt how terribly unreliable he was as an 
authority. Himself a Florentine, he was a violent partisan, 
and his bias causes him to give an entirely false account of 
the beginnings of the Florentine school. What had pre- 
viously been done in other cities he practically ignores, 
and he presents his fellow citizen Cimabue not merely as 
the ‘‘ Father,’’ but practically as the recreator of Italian 
painting. Modern research however has proved incon- 
testably that : 

“* An unbroken line of descent from Classical and early Christian 
art first takes us down to the great work of the Roman School of 
the eighth century—the series of frescoes in the Church of 
Santa Maria Antiqua in the Forum.” 

There follows the period of Carlovingian art, of which the 
outstanding examples are the frescoes in the Lower Church 
of San Clemente, dating from about the middle of the 
ninth century—and thence on the progress of painting in 
Rome can be traced clearly till there arises in the thirteenth 
century the great figure of Pietro Cavallini. Modern 
research has established the fact that Cimabue was working 
at Rome in 1272, and must have been influenced by the 
painting he saw there; that at this time—when Giotto 
was little more than an infant—Cavallini was a Roman 
artist of experience and established reputation ; and finally 
that Cavallini subsequently painted some frescoes at the 
Church of St. Francis in Assisi, whither the young Giotto 
came, probably as an apprentice of Cimabue, to learn his 
trade of wall painting. True, Vasari does just mention 
Cavallini, but he describes him as a “ pupil of Giotto’! 
This is putting the cart before the horse with a vengeance. 

Imagine a too enthusiastic Oxonian writing a history of 
English poetry, praising Cary as the translator of Dante 
and author of the ‘“‘ Elegy on a Country Churchyard,’’ and 
dismissing Gray in a few lines as a mere imitator of Cary— 
then you get a notion of the veracity and dependableness of 
Vasari. 

Dr. Borenius straightens these matters out, goes deeply 
vet clearly and concisely into the relations between Caval- 
lini, Cimabue and Giotto, and with impartial justice allots 
to each the credit which is fairly due. 

How then does it come about, if Rome had an unbroken 
succession of decorative artists from classical times, that 
the revival of painting in Italy is always associated with 
Florence ? To this there are two explanations, one material, 
the other historical. In the earlier centuries, following a 
fashion set by Constantinople, it was more usual for these 
church decorations to be executed in mosaics instead of 
in fresco. Hence though there were paintings executed 
in Rome during these centuries, we are apt to think of this 
early Roman art in terms of mosaics. Secondly, as Dr. 
Borenius tells us : 

“The Roman school of painting ... was brought to an 
abrupt end as a result of the calamities which overtook Rome at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when the Pope was 
dragged to Avignon, and the eternal city was left a prey to 
internal discord and misery. . . . The centre of gravity of Italian 
art shifts into Tuscany, where Florence becomes the leading city.’’ 

For the general reader the term fresco demands a word 
of explanation which Dr. Borenius also gives : 

“ Fresco—or more fully buon fresco—denotes the technique 
whereby wall paintings are mainly carried out in pigments, 
mixed with water, on the plaster (of sand and lime), while still 
wet (‘‘ fresco’’). It was the technique preponderantly used in 
Italy all through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, though 

. occasional more or less experimental and exceptional 
departures were made from it, and the practice of retouching the 
fresco when set (a secco) is of long standing—vltramarine, for 
example, was always applied a secco with an egg vehicle. English 
medieval wall paintings, on the other hand, though often loosely 
termed frescoes, were executed in a radically different technique, 
on the plaster after it had set, the pigments never penetrating 
very deeply into the plaster.” 

This note reminds us that, in addition to many valuable 
contributions to art criticism from his own pen, Dr. Tancred 
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Borenius, as Durning-Lawrence Professor of the History 
of Art in London University, has been the means of en- 
couraging others to art research. A most promising pupil 
of his, Mr. H. C. Whaite, has devoted much time to making 
faithful copies of extant mural paintings of St. Christopher 
in English churches and admirable reproductions of these, 
with Mr. Whaite’s scholarly commentary, are given in the 
first of what is to be a much-needed series of monographs 
on various aspects of English medizval art.2, The method 
of these English painters, as described above, is one reason 
why so many of these fifteenth century and earlier English 
wall paintings have vanished or are vanishing; and the 
wholesale destruction of art works during the latter part 
of the reign of Henry VIII further accounts for their com- 
parative rarity. Yet, as Mr. Whaite’s plates prove, they 
are worth preserving, several of them having genuine 
zsthetic beauty as well as undeniable archzological interest. 

It is good to know that efforts, however tardy, are now 
being made to preserve these relics of our own native 
medieval painting, for these have their importance in our 
own national life and history even if they cannot rank for 
excellence with those masterpieces of Florentine frescoes, 
from Giotto to Andrea del Sarto, which Dr. Borenius dis- 
cusses in his erudite and fascinating volume. With its 
wealth of illustrations in colour and monochrome, this 
sumptuous work is certainly the best and most compre- 
hensive book on the subject that has yet appeared. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


THE GOTHICK NORTH.* 
One hesitates to define the contents of the third and 
concluding volume of ‘“ The Gothick North,’’ lest by so 
doing there should be spoiled by suggestion the impression 


* “The Gothick North: The Fair-Haired Victory.” By 
Sacheverell Sitwell. 8s. 6d.. (Duckworth.) 


A Page of the Original Manuscript 


From “ Grandeur and Misery of Victory,” by Clemenceau (Harrap). 


of its delightful desultoriness. It would be difficult to 
say by what apparently haphazard—in reality cunningly 
ordered—ways we reach its cumulative picture of the 
monastic life. We approach it through a double encounter 
with beggars on a Spanish road: “ ascetics and beggars 
there have always been, and always will be, and in their 
extremes of achievement these two strange careers come 
nearer to each other than might be imagined ’’; saying 
which, Mr. Sitwell adds a half-promise to write a history 
and a handbook to beggars one day, ‘‘ for there is no 
doubt that, the lunatic asylum always excepted, we can 
study early man to better advantage among beggars and 
monks than anywhere else.” 

Then he plunges into a description of the Refectory and 
the Common Room as seen in the paintings (the former 


,here reproduced) of Alessandro Magnasco, and by and by, 


back a century or two, to the chilly cell of the illuminator 

—for though some of its trophies may be the work of lay 

artists, their handiwork was the complete and final develop- 

ment out of the cloister. Such are the miniatures in a 

(Huth) Book of Hours in the British Museum—its little 

roundels of the months in the Calendar, and its flower 

paintings in the borders ; the poems of Christine de Pisan, 

a Harleian MS., with miniatures descriptive of the dying 

feudal age; and the Prayer Book of Charles the Bold of 

Burgundy, in the Imperial Library in Vienna, with its 

wonderful painting of Maximilian and Maria of Burgundy 

kneeling at prayer in a great cathedral. This last, and 
examples from the other MSS., are illustrated. There 
follows an excursion among the miniatures of Persia, 

Bihzad’s in particular, from which we pass to Eastern 

temples, and back again to building in the West, and in 

especial the Catalonian monasteries, like Poblet and Santas 

Creus, and those of Alcobaga, Batalha and Thomar in the 

centre of Portugal. 

By these devious yet considered discursions is the subject 
illuminated, our minds meanwhile kept alert by the 
writer’s freaks of fancy and provocative retiections. 
It is the same in The Fair-Haired Victory,” the , 
volume’s other essay, in which it is traced how 
definitely and for ever established became the pre- 
dilection of the Italians for the fair Northern type. 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Signorelli, Botticelli, Pisanello, 
Piero della Fraycgsco, the masters of the High 
Renaissance, the Venetians especially, all are in- 
voked to prove how the Italians who had made a 
spiritual conquest over the great kingdoms lying 
to the north of the mountains acknowledged the 
greater resources of their enemy and paid this 
tribute to the strength they had subdued. This 
is Mr. Sitwell’s fair-haired victory. 

D. S. MELDRUM. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN.* 


To appreciate Miss Thomson's survey,’’ whereon 
a large amount of loving toil has been expended, the 
reader must already have considerable familiarity 
with Jane Austen's work, or must read each novel 
before seeking Miss Thomson's aid in understand- 
ing it. The value of that aid is affected by her 
curious habit of judging the characters as much 
by their moral values as by their excellence as 
works of art. Moreover she tends towards the 
common error of confusing the personal views of 
novelists with those of their creations. When, in 
‘Northanger Abbey,” its author defends novelists 
from their detractors, she makes it clear, by using 
the first person singular, that her own opinion is 


expressed. But when Miss Thomson wonders why 
she selected ‘‘ Lovers’ Vows”’ for ‘’ so severe a con- 
demnation in Mansfield Park,’’ she may be 


— that this play onnalty suited the} purpose 


* Jane Austen : ByC I. inklater Thom- 
son, F.R.Hist.S. ros. od. Marshal!.)—‘* Mrs. 
Gaskell: A Brief Biography.” By George A. Payne. 
3s. 6d. (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes.) 


4 A Survey. 
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of the novelist in the develop- 
ment of her plot. Many plays 
more ‘‘ morally enervating ’’—to 
borrow Miss Thomson’s opinion 
of Sterne’s works—would have 
been far less convenient. 

Perhaps the most useful pages 
in this “ survey ”’ give, with some 
long illustrative extracts, various 
sources of Jane Austen’s 
occasional reflections, usually 
satirical, of the works of other 
novelists, particularly Richard- 
son, Miss Burney and Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

On some points of criticism 
Miss Thomson does not appear 
quite to ‘“‘ know her own mind.” 
For instance, in dealing with the 
diverting burlesque, ‘‘ Love and 
Friendship,” written in its 
author’s fifteenth year, she says : 
“Apart from the fact that 
novels written in the form of 
letters were then fashionable, 
the convention was one that was 
especially suited to Miss Austen’s genius,’’ and she gives 
reasons. Yet, later on, she tells us that though at first the 
novelist “‘ composed her stories in the form of letters, she 
soon abandoned that cumbrous method.” 

Of ‘Pride and Prejudice,’’ Miss Thomson tells us that 
Mr. Bennet’s “ superior attitude annoys even the reader, as 
in the first two chapters,’’ but on another page she says that 
this novel ‘‘ opens with the conversation of the Bennet 
family about the arrival of Mr. Bingley, a beginning so 
brilliant that one wonders she did not employ the method 
more frequently.’’ Is not the “ brilliance’ of the open- 
ing mainly due to that “ superior attitude ’’ of Mr. Bennet 
which annoys even the reader ? 

Miss Thomson is indeed a “‘ difficult ’’ critic. She asserts 
that in “ Persuasion’’ we too often become acquainted 
with the characters ‘‘ by the descriptions of the author,”’ 
whereas, in the chapter on ‘‘ Workmanship ”’ she questions 
whether Jane Austen “‘ does not use the method of dialogue 
too frequently.” 

We are here told that ‘‘ one of the objects of the writer 
in describing Pemberley is to impress on the reader the 
disinterestedness ot the heroine in refusing so much magnifi- 
cence.’’ This is in strong opposition to Sir Walter Scott's 
idea, which Elizabeth herself, in conversation with her 
sister, may be said to have originally anticipated, though 
in a jesting spirit. The real weakness of Miss Thomson's 
remark lies in the fact that Elizabeth had refused Darcy 
before she had seen his home ! 

Of Mr. Rushworth, in ‘‘ Mansfield Park,’’ Miss Thomson 
tells us that his “‘ ponderosity is indicated by the fact that 
we never hear his Christian name.’’ According to Mr. 
Rushworth’s mother, he was christened ‘‘ James.” 

Admiration for “ the pure fiction ’’ of Mrs. Gaskell, and 
a conviction of its ‘‘ beneficent influence upon all who 
read it,’ have impelled Mr. Payne, who had already pub- 
lished a sketch of her relations with Knutsford, to prepare 
a modest record of ber life and work. It contains little 
or nothing very attractive for her present devotees, but it 
may have the reward ot bringing an increase to their 
tanks. The pleasant incident of Charlotte Bronté's post- 
ponement of Villette,’’ in 1853, till Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth”’ 
had a chance to obtain a welcome, is not forgotten, nor is 
the unpleasant dispute over the account of Branwell 
Bronté, four years later, in Mrs. Gaskell’s life of Charlotte, 
though the cause of complaint is not particularised. Of 
Mr. Gaskell some readers may hear with mild distress that 
he was “always most immaculately groomed.’ Three 
portraits of Mrs. Gaskell, and one of her Aunt Hannah, 
add to the interest of this little book. 


W. H. HELM. 


SOME FIRBANK 
STORIES.* 


Mr. Ronald Firbank’s stories, 
having been issued in an ex- 
pensive collected edition, are 
now appearing one by one for 
the delectation presumably of a 
wider public. Yet it may be 
doubted whether they will ever 
appeal or deserve to appeal to 
more than a small audience, com- 
posed of those who are interested 
in an original literary technique. 
As a pioneer in a new method 
by which the logical continuity 
and circumlocutions of narrative 
were avoided, and as an 
executant, often brilliant, in the 
art of dialogue, Firbank is in- 
deed worthstudy. But the more 
he is studied the more apparent 


Water colour drawing of pecomes the vacuity behind his 
Mrs. Gaskell by Miss Meta. curface pyrotechnics. Like the 
Original in Public Library, Knutsford. 


Lady Parvola of the first of 
these stories, we are driven to 
admit—‘‘ I go about as other fools, in quest of pleasure, 
and I usually find tedium.’ This is true equally of our 
own experience in reading these stories, and of the 
characters, if they may be dignified by such a word, 
whose incessant tittering fills Firbank’s exotic pages, or 
whose flickering inanities play like summer lightning 
through a soft neurotic haze. Devotees applaud indeed 
his humour. Yet it is hard to find humour in such 
silliness or such poor taste as is revealed in sentences like 
these : 

miss Ernest,’ Mrs. Hurstpierpont sighed, letsurely 
sipping her tea. 

““*Yes, dear, but he had too many ultramontane habits. 


There was really no joy in pouring out one’s sins while he sat 
assiduously picking his nose.’ ”’ 


Or: 


‘* Between the windows were canopied recesses, denuded of 
their statues by the Queen's desire, ‘in order that they might 
appear suggestive.’ ”’ 


“Looking back, I remember the average curate at home as 
something between a eunuch and a snigger.” 


The snigger either of a veiled indecency or of vapid 
mockery at religion is constantly repeated throughout 
these books. And if occasionally his humour is 
touched with insight, as when he writes of the Countess of 
Tolga that ‘‘ She looks at other women as though she would 
inhale them,” it more often descends to mere puerility. 
Of such King William’s conundrums are a superior example : 

‘“‘* What is the acme of nastiness ?’ he paused of the English 
Ambassador to inquire. 

“Lady Something turned paler than the white candy tuft 
that is found on ruins. ‘Oh, /a, sir,’ she stammered, ‘ how 
should I know!’ 

“The king looked the shrinking matron slowly up and down. 
“The supreme disgust 
la, sir!’ Lady Something stammered again. 

‘But the king took pity on her evident confusion. ‘ Tepid 
potatoes,’ he answered, ‘ on a stone-cold plate.’ 

Ambassadress beamed.” 

So doubtless did Firbank, as he wrote it. But literature 
is something more than a parlour-game. And this passage 
illustrates well the combination of technical adroitness 
with adolescent silliness, which is the characteristic of 
most of his work. He reacted from the “ routine, vulgarity 
and boredom of life ’’ to puerility or to exoticism or to a 


blend of the two. And if technically he discovered a 


method by which the story could be freed from the heavy 


* “ Valmouth,”’ ‘“‘ The Flower Beneath the Foot,” ‘‘ Concern- 
ing the Eccentricities of Cardinal Pirelli,’’ ‘‘ Caprice,” “ Inclina- 
tions,’ ‘‘ Vainglory’”’ and ‘‘The Princess Zoubaroff.” By 
Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. each. (Duckworth.) 
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chain of logical continuity, he sacrified in the process the 
inner continuity of a developing organism. There is no 
necessary relation between either the incidents or the 
characters of his stories, because neither have their roots 
in human or earthly reality. Sometimes he can paint a 
scene, as for example that at the Archduchess’s death-bed, 
in ‘‘ The Flower Beneath the Foot,’’ which is complete in 
itself, although quite artificial. But his unifying capacity 
never goes beyond this. And the fundamental reason is 
that his world has no creative significance. ‘I see life 
to-day,’’ says one of his puppets, ‘‘ in the colour of mould.” 
And much of his humour is like the phosphorescence of 
decaying things. ‘‘ It amuses one,’’ said another puppet, 
“to watch their dying flutters.’’ But the twitching of 
people who have never really come to life is neither amusing 
nor pitiful. It is too trivial for the most part to be any- 
thing but tedious. Doubtless we will be accused of break- 
ing a butterfly on the wheel of criticism. And Firbank 
ran out of the house of life, as Nivi-Esther in ‘‘ Valmouth ” 
ran ‘‘out of the house (old, grey, grim, satanic Hare) 
into the garden, where, with her bride’s bouquet of mal- 
maisons and vanessa-violets, she was waywardly in pursuit 
of a butterfly.’’ But even to pursue a butterfly success- 
fully one needs to be something more than a butterfly 


oneself. Huau I’A. FausseEt. 


OUT OF THE EAST.‘ 


Mr. Somerset Maugham did not have to teach himself 
to be a dramatist—he was born one. But early and easy 
success in that field was not enough for him ; he wanted to 
be recognised as a writer, and to that end laboured very 
hard in his youth, intensively studying such objective 
phenomena as were to be worked into his writings, striving 
to perfect himseif in the niceties and even preciosities of 


style. Eventually he realised that his best course was 

* “The Gentleman in the Parlour.”” By W. Somersct 
Maugham. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Jungle Tide.’ By 
John Still. 7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


Adam’s Peak. 
By John Still (Blackwood). 


From “The Jung'e Tide.” 


just to let his pen run on, simply and straightforwardly 
inditing what seemed the sense of the matter in hand. 
It was in his case a good policy to pursue, for his readers 
will be intrigued to discover how in that process, candidly 
outlined in the confessions and asides which so charmingly 
humanise and enliven the diary of his Eastern travels now 
before them, Mr. Maugham has developed into a prose 
artist of the first water. 

Through Burma, the Shan states, Siam and Indo-China, 
on foot and mule-back and pony-back, by forest, mountain 
and stream, Mr. Maugham took his leisurely, unbusiness- 
like and entirely unmotivated way, writing his book in 
halts by the wayside, and finding its odd title in Hazlitt, 
who had ousted Charles Lamb as his spiritual confidant 
upon the march. Not his first adventure of the kind, by 
a long way, yet for all his inveterate restlessness Mr. 
Maugham votes himself a bad traveller, for he has not 
“the gift of surprise,’ and remains uninterested in the 
differences observable between what he knows at home and 
what he sees abroad, nor finding matter for astonishment 
in the fact that men may eat with chopsticks instead of 
forks or write with a brush instead of a pen. 

This blend of portraiture, of drama, of sensitive and 
piquant comment on things seen and felt, suits Mr. 
Maugham. The wit of his comedies may dazzle, the power 
behind the best of his short stories heretofore published 
impress, but most of us have felt a little repelled by his 
cynicism. Here however the cynicism has been purged 
away ; compassion and _ understanding illuminate his 
presentation even of the most derelict and degraded types 
of humanity. He laughs sometimes, and bids us laugh, 
at other people, but not seldom at Mr. Maugham. 

Mr. Still gives us something different. Yet this too 
is an “‘ Eéthen,’’ a breath of the authentic East. Mr. 
Still’s travels have been circumscribed—it is of Ceylon 
only that he writes. Not the Ceylon of the globe-trotter, 
even of the average European resident in that delectable 
Eden, but Ceylon of the game-path and the water-hole, 
of buried cities still inaccessible by the motor-bus; of 
hunting grounds the Veddahs have forgotten, and rock 
dwellings whose last hermit died (presumably of malaria) 
five hundred years ago, with his face to a wall arabesqued 
with inscriptions no man could read even in his day ; of 
that valley long sought but still unmapped where the 
elephants go when they die. 

Mr. Still has known this fascinating island for thirty 
years, not as the present generation of motoring, tennis- 
playing, club-haunting Englishmen know it, but as arche- 
ologist, hunter and naturalist, and pioneer tea-planter. 
He has the spirit of the true nature-lover, admitting 
candidly that although as a youth it gave him, after the 
normal fashion of adolescence, pleasure to carry a gun in 
his jungle explorations and use it for other purposes than 
the excusable ones of self-defence and bodily sustenance, 
he now prefers either a camera or the still simpler adjuncts 
of good eyesight and a retentive memory. 

Of the jungle lore, on which he is a profound authority, 
he weaves a fascinating narrative, abounding in all sorts 
of ingenious suggestions by which new vistas in the develop- 
ment of both man and nature in the tropics are opened up. 
Animals he sees, and supports his argument by very con- 
vincing evidence, as the road-makers of this planet, and 
suggests the introduction of elephants to lighten the task 
of pioneers in the impenetrable forest regions of New 
Guinea. He has a scheme for the formation of a vast 
sanctuary, not only for game but for the fast vanishing 
pre-Buddhistic ritual and custom of the villagers and wood 
folk, in conjunction with the hydro-electric undertakings 
now in progress upon the flanks of Adam’s Peak, the most 
sacred mountain in Asia. He prophesies too an ultimate 
overflowing of the ‘“‘ Jungle Tide’ over existing planting 
areas in the days to come, thus repeating the inexorable 


_processes of nature observable in the Northern Province, 


all but abandoned now, but once the haunt of teeming 
populations. Altogether an arresting, even an absorbing 
book. 

ASHLEY GIBSON. 
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AN EXERCISE IN STYLE.* 


Mr. Thornton Wilder’s new novel, ‘‘ The Woman of 
Andros,” is in some respects a disappointment. It cer- 
tainly has nothing of the spiritual individuality which 
made ‘“‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey” so remarkable a 
book. It is filled nevertheless with many graciously 
psychological aphorisms, but these lack any real pregnancy 
of illumination, and, if it were not for the felicity of their 
phrasing, they would in many places be more platitudinal 
than effective ; as it is, the magic of Mr. Wilder’s style 


gives them all the appearance of profundity. In this 


respect Mr. Wilder is nearer to Pater than to Bacon. 

The story, if story it can be called, is simple. It is 
derived, in part, from Terence’s ‘‘ Andria.” Chrysis, a 
young courtesan from Alexandria, in retirement from her 
profession, has settled on the Greek island of Byrnos, 
and becomes the only centre of intellectual life among the 
conventional and faintly disgusted islanders. But she 
gathers about her, as did most of the educated hetaire of 
Greece, a symposium of young men, among whom is 
Pamphilus, the son of the leading trader on Byrnos. 
Chrysis dies and Pamphilus falls in love with the dead 
woman’s younger and secluded sister. The family of 
Pamphilus are persuaded by the old trader into the very 
un-Greek action of accepting such a girl as a legal wife, 
but almost at once she dies in giving birth to a dead child. 
That is all, but the real interest lies rather in the analysis 
of the characters than in any outside events in which 
they may engage, and undoubtedly these various cameos 
of psychological insight have a remarkable subtlety. But 
Mr. Wilder’s method is so entirely undramatic that for 
the most part his characterisation, illuminative as it con- 
tinually is, seems to waste its subtlety on the desert air. 
He describes his people, but does not present them. When 
the author speaks all goes fittingly; when he makes his 
characters speak—which is not often—his limitations as a 
novelist are at once apparent. He can make most just 
and most penetrative comments upon his dramatis persone, 
he can even set them most accurately in movement, but 
he cannot endow them with any outer validity of voice 
and gesture. The result is that his book remains a study 
in style rather than a direct presentation of human beings. 

Yet even as a study in style it is a little too much under 
the influence of Pater to be entirely individual. Cadence 
by cadence “‘ The Woman of Andros”’ is curiously like 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ White-Nights’’ in ‘‘ Marius the 
Epicurean.’’ But it contains two sentences such as Pater 
would never have allowed to disfigure any page of his 
own. On two pages Mr. Wilder admits into his otherwise 
classical English the hideous and unpardonable American- 
ism ‘‘ way back.” 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS. 


A TRUE STORY.i 


Analysis as a science has had of late a depressing influ- 
ence upon both fiction and biography. From being the 
servant of the artist’s creative impulse, it has too often 
become his master and a very arbitrary master at that, 
not only disintegrating the life which it should be his 
purpose to integrate, but fixing it in a strait-jacket of 
professional formulas. 

Psychology however may prove a valuable corrective 
to subjective impressionism, and a subtle instrument of 
imaginative insight. And Mr. Hudson exemplifies the fact. 
His “ True Story ” is primarily the study of a man whom 
innate sensibility and damaging circumstances reduce 
almost toimpotence. It is a subject over which the psycho- 
analyst might well lick his lips, particularly as the loss of 
assurance from which Richard Kurt increasingly suffers, 
and his inability to find any purpose in his life, have their 
roots in a sort of (idipus complex. But Mr. Hudson 
never reduces his hero’s boyhood to the terms of a complex. 

* “The Woman of Andros.” By Thornton Wilder. 6s. 
(Longmans.) 

‘“‘ATrue Story.” By Stephen Hudson. 8s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Rather he enters into it imaginatively and becomes the 
boy whom he is studying so intimately that he speaks 
his language. And so we live through, instead of merely 
making a mental note of the early warping of Richard’s 
emotional nature by an unsatisfied love for his mother and 
the judicial severities of his father. And the same is true 
of the second fatality to which he succumbs—a hasty 
marriage with a cold, self-interested and calculating 
woman, who exploits first his youthful passion, and then 
his sense of honour and responsibility to tie him to herself, 
From this marriage he never recovers until on the last 
page he literally buys his freedom and a possible resurrec- 
tion from the death in life to which it has brought him. 
Mr. Hudson traces with a patient and sensitive thorough- 
ness his hero’s fluctuating but ineffectual efforts to build 
up a new and worthier personality in spite of his wife, whose 
heartlessness has set a blight of sterility upon his life, and 
the society of continental pleasure-seekers and dilettantes 
which aggravates his drifting tendency. 

Particularly convincing is his treatment of Richard’s 
relations with his father, although at times, in his deter- 
mination to define such relations as precisely as possible, 
he is inclined to explain them rather too elaborately. But 
the whole book has a solidity and depth seldom found in 
modern fiction, and the fact that it is reconstructed from 
four volumes which have previously appeared under 
different titles, far from suggesting that Mr. Hudson’s 
inventive powers are limited, testifies to his conscientious 
ness as an artist and student of human nature. 

HuGu I’A. Fausset. 


MATERIALISM.* 


Round the question of materialism a battle has raged 
for hundreds of years and is still raging. Battle-fields, 
battle-cries, banners, weapons have varied, but the 
casus belli has ever been radically and fundamentally 
the same. The centuries are strewn with great names, 
and fierce and formidable words. Great names—Demo- 
critus, Lucretius, Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, 
Berkeley, Hegel, Fichte, Kant, Darwin, Weissman, Huxley, 
Haeckel, Newton, Einstein. Fierce words—nominalism, 
realism, materialism, idealism, epiphenomenalism, sensa- 
tionism, neo-realism, vitalism, orthogenesis, entelechy, 
relativity, teleology, psycho-physical parallelism, emergent 
evolution. Theologians, philosophers, physicists, psycholo- 
gists, anatomists, biologists have each played a part in the 
battle. For wherever the battle-field, whatever the battle- 
cries, banners and weapons, there has always been at stake, 
in some form or other, man’s conception of himself, of 
life and of deity, and on that conception every advance— 
scientific knowledge, every change in theological and 
philosophic doctrine has had its repercussion. To and 
fro has surged and swayed the tide of battle. Now a 
materialistic view of the universe has dominated, and 
now an idealistic, varying to a great extent with the spirit 
and with the particular intellectual activities of the age. 

In the last decades of last century, atomic chemistry, 
Darwinian biology, Newtonian physics, material prosperity 
and mechanised industry all made for a materialistic, 
mechanical view of both the inorganic and organic world ; 
living organisms and vital functions were believed to be 
physico-chemical phenomena, and even thought was 
believed to be a product of the chemistry of the brain 
cells. 

To-day the atom has been reduced to electric charges 
vanishing in ethereal radiations; to-day Darwinism is 
moribund and Newtonian physics are partly superseded 
by Einsteinism ; to-day material prosperity and mechanised 
industry have been found wanting, and there is a big 
reaction among thinking men towards a more theistic view 
of the world. 

Prominent among the advanced thinkers is Professor 
W. McDougall, and in his new book he not only gives a 
most fascinating survey of the situation as it is to-day, 


* “Modern Materialism.” By Professor W. McDougall. 
(Methuen.) 
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but by his own arguments casts much new light on the 
problems at issue. At the moment the chief battle-field is 
biology, and the fiercest fighting is taking place round the 
problems of life and evolution, and especially round the 
theory of ‘‘ emergent evolution,’’ and round the theory of 
emergent evolution much of Professor McDougall’s argu- 
ment revolves. 

We cannot here adequately discuss the author’s position 
with respect to the many moot questions he tackles, for 
both the questions and his reasoning are extremely subtle 
and difficult; but briefly he maintains that the mind is 
not a product of the material organisation of the brain, 
but that it has independent existence and causal efficacy. 
He does not believe that mind emerged from living matter 
at some stage of organic evolution. He does not believe 
in an emergent evolution of cognition and conation via 
ancetic passive sentience, or through an associative con- 
junction of sense-qualities. Accepting evolution, he denies 
Darwinism, for he claims that teleological causation per- 
vades the organic world, and that the teleological activity 
of mind has been a guiding influence and an essential 
factor in organic evolution. His reasoning is as strong as 
it is courageous, and his conclusions will be welcomed 
by all unprejudiced thinkers; but to an idealist his 
dualistic conception of mind and body must seem un- 
sound, and we would fain protest against his extraordinary 
notion that the production of unconsciousness by com- 
pression of the carotid artery in any way invalidates 
idealism. Just as well try to prove the objectivity of 
matter by kicking a stone. 

Quite apart from Professor McDougall’s strong and 
courageous arguments in support of his own particular 
views, the book is intellectually fascinating, and gives a 
remarkably full and fair summary of the various divarica- 
tions and varieties of modern materialism. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


LATTER-DAY ENGLAND. 


It is a sign of the times that the man with private means, 
who used to provide material for so much of our fiction 
before the War, is now very conspicuously out of date. 
Most of the people in novels these days—women included 
—justify their existence by doing some sort of work, which 
is a true enough reflection of modern life. Post-War 
England is an England of industry, and the social class 
that can idle away its time in love intrigue and epigrams 
has become curiously unsatisfying. Even our novels of 
rural life deal rarely with the gentry—perhaps because the 
gentry themselves are a little obsolete. Or are we outgrow- 
ing a certain snobbishness and discovering there is a greater 
depth of romance among the common people than among 
those who fritter away their days and nights in empty 
activities ? Mr. H. W. Freeman’s new novel? contains 
more realism than romance; like ‘“ Joseph and His 
Brethren,”’ it is a novel of the earth, with the earth’s 
loveliness and the earth’s crudities gathered together 
impartially. He does not try to escape to any loftier 
plane ; his imagination walks through the fields and woods 
of Suffolk, conscious of the ugliness of human passion and 
the beauty of a flower; but it never acquires wings. 
His story is of a draper who flees from the dullness of a small 
country town to the peace of an old-world village. Here 
the yeoman blood in him finds expression working on the 
land; he mingles with the village natives; he flushes 
with romance the drab life of a woman tied to a brute of a 
husband, and finds romance himself in the unreticent 
passion of a young country girl. The characters are 
drawn with a detachment that makes for vividness ; 
humour and tragedy blend, as in life ; nothing is omitted, 

1“ Down in the Valley.”” By H. W. Freeman. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—* ‘“‘ Dear England.’”” By Eric Simons. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—* Return of John Storey.’ By Olive 
Gregory. (Bodley Head.)—‘* “The Mink Coat.’’ By Edith 
Brill. (Humphrey Toulmin.)—5 “ Special Providence.”’ By 
Mary Agnes .Hamilton, M.P. (Allen & Unwin.)—* “ The 
Albatross.” By M. Morgan Gibbon. (Ernest Benn.) 7s. 6d. each. 


not even the unsavoury. The result is a faithful, un- 
forgettable picture of rural England in the strong outline 
of a woodcut. 

In “ Dear England ” ? and “‘ The Return of John Storey ”’ 
we get another side of English life—the industrial side. 
Peter Halliday, in ‘‘ Dear England,” was born to fortune, 
only son of Sir James Halliday, Chairman of Halliday & 
Pease, Ltd., and at thirty was happily married, on the 
board of directors, comfortably rich and enjoying every 
confidence in his country and countrymen. Then some- 
thing happened and his suspicions were aroused that 
England was not “a glorious, dear, magnificent country, 
nurtured on fair play and high aspirations.’’ <A strange 
new patriotism disturbs his content. ‘‘ What use are we, 
living as we do?” he asks his wife. ‘‘ We both reckon 
to love old England, don’t we ? But what are we doing for 
her, Margot ?’’ Margot however cannot understand his point 
of view, and the awakened Peter has much to endure before 
he can fight his way through to some sort of faith in 
England and himself. 

John Storey? is also fired by devotion to his native land, 
from which he has been absent for twenty-eight years, 
and is antagonistic to present-day Capitalism. He cannot 
bear to see the place which gave him birth under the heel 
of an upstart owner, and sets out to save the mine from the 
greed of Sir Thomas Grey. A forceful story with a charm- 
ing love interest running through, the ending as dramatic 
as it is unexpected. 

In “ The Mink Coat ’’* we have again a working-class 
family, neither in the country nor the provinces this time 
but in London. Albert Raynor is a furrier, a quiet, un- 
enterprising little man, the only Englishman among a 
collection of Jewish workers. It is however with his home 
life we are concerned, and we see his children growing 
up in an atmosphere of sordid respectability, breaking 
away from it, seeking their own destinies. Their histories 
are traced by Miss Edith Brill with sympathetic insight and 
deft touches of characterisation, resulting in a quiet novel, 
competently done, subtly realistic. 

Both Mrs. Hamilton and Miss Morgan Gibbon take for 
theme the after-effects of a dramatic climax; in each case 
the story begins when the actual drama is over, and we are 
brought up against the tragedy of redemption. Most 
famous crimes have their echo in fiction, and we do not 
have to possess very long memories to guess the source 
of Mrs. Hamilton’s arresting plot.» Hers—the only one of 
this group—is a War-time novel, the theme murder. Harold 
Claviger has murdered his best friend, believing him to 
be his wife’s lover, and is on trial at the Old Bailey. Through 
the mental anguish of Jean Claviger, we visualise all the 
incidents leading up to Stephen Henshaw’s death, and 
incidentally get a masterly study of war-time psychology. 

The psychology in Miss Morgan Gibbon’s book ° is less 
grim and less profound, and is enlivened by delightful 
comedy and some of the best humorous character drawing 
she has done. In ‘ The Albatross,’’ Tony Dircks returns 
home after serving two years’ imprisonment for embezzle- 
ment, and is determined to remain in his home town, among 
his relatives and friends, and work out his salvation. 
Fundamentally honest, in spite of his one lapse, he came 
to realise at length “ the real escape of life was from sin, 
not from punishment.” If the story ends in tragedy, 
it also ends in achievement, and is one of the finest Miss 
Morgan Gibbon has yet given us. 


ALMEY St. JOHN ADCOCK. 


ELIA AND THOMAS HOOD.* 


This is one of the too rare books that do the heart good. 
The title page bears the names of three lovable men ; 
and it is welcome for what it represents as well as for 
what it is. When, at the end of last October, Walter 
Jerrold passed through the Ultimate Doorway— possibly 


* “ Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb: The Story of a Friend- 
ship. Being the Literary Reminiscences of Thomas Hood.” 
Edited, with certain additions, by Walter Jerrold. tos. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 
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to be greeted by the kindred spirits of 
Thomas Hood and the ever-beloved 
“ Elia,” thereby making the Uncertain 
Future, called Heaven, infinitely more 
tolerable for himself and for others like 
him—we who knew him, and in our 
jnexpressive ways loved him, were con- 
scious that henceforth this world must 
be permanently so much the emptier and 
colder for his having gone. It is there- 
fore a happy circumstance that he has 
left behind him this legacy of an attrac- 
tive and characteristic volume;-~-In its 
pages are revealing truths of Thomas 
Hood, a rare heart of great spiritual 
courage; of Charles Lamb in his comings 
and goings and inward seriousness and 
outward playfulness improving upon 
Puck; and incidentally of Walter Jerrold, 
a bookman of industry and wise discern- 
ment, who never was known to be un- 
kind, ungenerous or selfish. 

It was an excellent thought to revive 
these essays, reminiscences and forgotten 
verses of Thomas Hood, penned just over 
a hundred years ago. In asmall way of 
course they were known to those who 
had the will and leisure to seek for them ; 
but were altogether lost to the multitude. 
In a measure this book is pre-eminently 
Thomas Hood’s, not only because it 
mainly consists of his written contribu- 
tions to the Comic Annual and the 
London Magazine and what Walter 
Jerrold shrewdly and _ mischievously 
declares was ‘ the chief fact that makes 
the reign of the Fourth George memor- 
able ’’—but also for the reason that, 
directly or indirectly, his personality is 
here disclosed in a manner which makes 
him for the first time evident to the 
majority. Hitherto Hood has been a 
shadowy jester, with his pathos and 
puns, and was ever to be confused in the 
general mind with his son, who, with- 
out his power of sympathy, carried on 


his comic practice into the seventies. Photo by Reginald Haines. 


And the man disclosed is of truest gold ; 

in many respects very like Elia, though 

lacking the quaint and fresh originality, the elf-like con- 
tradictoriness and impish naughtiness, and indeed the 
intellectual greatness of Charles Lamb. The two were 
at any rate alike in their shyness, their inward flow of 
humour with its intolerable indulgence of puns—horribly 
inherited by Walter Jerrold, who was not his grandfather's 
grandson for nothing—and their rich and warm humanity ; 
while the spiritual strength of both is disclosed in their 
brave endurance of the pain that came to them in life. 
Lamb, as we are reminded here, never permitted the shadow 
of the tragedy under which he lived to fall across the pages 
that he wrote for public perusal; and Hood, though 
doomed.to ill-health from boyhood and suffering painfully 
throughout his last years, kept all evidence of his anguish 
from his readers until the end when, as he put it, “‘ death 
stops my pen.” It is a record and example worthy of 
remembrance. 

The*Elia encountered in these reminiscences is identical 
with him we already know and love. Hood, having been 
compelled to abandon the office-work to which he was 
first put and not exactly succeeding as an engraver, had 
become the assistant editor of the London Magazine, and 
one day was engaged with his chief when “in came a 
stranger—a figure remarkable at a glance, with a fine head 
on a small spare body, supported by two almost immaterial 
legs.’’ Clad in black, the visitor looked like “a literary 
modern antique, a new-old author, a living Anachronism ” 
—-and that we may be sure is humorously true. ‘‘ With a 


Thomas Hood. 


From the painting by George Robert Lewis. 


cheerful ‘ How d’ye,’ and one of the blandest, sweetest 
smiles that ever brightened a manly countenance, Lamb 
held out two fingers to the editor.’ There follows a 
delightful study of the visitor, made by the “ silentish 
young man ” who closely observed while Elia was in talk. 
Amongst other characteristics he noted “ the striking in- 
tellectual face, full of wiry lines, physiognomical quips and 
cranks, that gave it great character.’’ It all is very reveal- 
ing of the best-loved person in the world of books. It 
was however some little time before Hood again saw Lamb, 
who at last called when Hood was sitting sick and sad 
in his bedroom, racked with rheumatism. Once more the 
two fingers of greeting were extended, and so a familiar 
friendship was begun. They enjoyed mutual hospitalities, 
and we have a delightful pen-picture of Lamb at supper 
with the Hoods. Pressed to sing, Elia offered instead to 
pronounce a Latin eulogium, and according stammered 
forth a long stream of Latin words for about five minutes. 
They thought that, as the name of Mrs. Hood was often 
mentioned, he was praising her, but it transpired that the 
eulogium was a tribute to the lobster salad. 

Well, here is a book for Elians, dedicated to their present- 
day patron saint, the very unecclesiastical Augustine, and 
for all other lovers of literary quality and spiritual courage 
who possibly, impossibly, have not yet fallen under the 
spell of the late and ever-living Mr. Lamb. 


LAWRENCE. 
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“DIZZyY."* 


At the outset let tribute be paid to the publishers. In 
the autumn of I910 appeared the first volume of this 
biography, and ten years later the sixth was issued. Mr. 
Monypenny was responsible for the first two volumes, 
and for the last four, Mr. Buckle, once editor of The 
Times. The publishers, with the assistance of Mr. Buckle, 
have now brought out the work in two volumes com- 
prising over three thousand three hundred pages, at the 
price of one guinea, which will enable it to be obtained 
by many who could not afford the original issue. Even 
in these days when ‘“‘ omnibus books ”’ are so to speak three 
a penny, this is a marvellous feat, on which Messrs. John 
Murray are to be wholeheartedly congratulated. More: 
it is a national service to give to the public an accessible 
Life of one of the greatest and most famous of British 
prime ministers. 

This edition is to all intents and purposes a reprint of 
the original work. Nothing has been omitted except a 
number of illustrations; but Mr. Buckle “‘ has carefully 
revised the work throughout, but solely with a view of 
correcting mistakes, making needed explanations and 
adding such new facts of importance—in themselves 
extremely few—as have come to light since the original 
publication.” 

The original issue of the biography was criticised for 
its bulk; but as Mr. Buckle quite rightly says, the com- 
prehensiveness and authority of it have never been ques- 
tioned. In fact, they will never be. It is and, if prophecy 
be permitted, will be for all time the “ standard ’’ Life 
of the great statesman of the Victorian era. 

It is of undeniable interest to consider what in the 
nineteen years since the first volume appeared has hap- 
pened to the reputation of Disraeli. Let Mr. Buckle, 
with whom the present writer ventures most humbly 
to agree, be quoted : 

“During the whole period,’’ he says, ‘‘ Disraeli’s reputation, 
compared with that of his contemporaries, has steadily in- 
creased ; and his creation, the modern Conservative party, 
though subjected to-day to a formidable competition unknown 


in his time, has just polled even in this moment of its depression, 


more votes among a fully-enfranchised democracy than any other 
single party.” 


But that is politics, with which here we are not 
concerned. 


Still, let Mr. Buckle speak again : 


““The Conservative leader, Mr. Baldwin, a man about as 
different as possible from Disraeli in race, circumstances, up- 
bringing and personality, never tires of proclaiming, between 
forty and fifty years after Disraeli’s death, that his own political 
creed is based on that of the great man’s teachings.” 


This again is politics, but it is Empire politics. Disraeli 
stood for ‘‘a real Throne,’ ‘“‘Imperium et Libertas,” 
““ Sanitas Sanitatum.’’ For this last, to take an example, 
he was at the time much laughed at, for it was generally 
thought that sanitation was a matter beneath the con- 
sideration of a serious statesman—and to-day there is 
a Ministry of Health. 

It is not, however, as Mr. Buckle is careful to give a 
reminder, merely among partisans and politicians that 
Disraeli’s fame has grown. Not only does Disraeli the 
man and Disraeli the author exercise a wide fascination ; 
but his personality has impressed itself upon this genera- 
tion. When, nearly fifty years after the author’s death, 
so distinguished a man of letters as Mr. Michael Sadleir 
thinks it worth while to ‘introduce’ a youthful trifle 
written by the great man, “ The Dunciad of To-day,’’ 
published in the long-forgotten Star Chamber of 1826, 
the question of his enduring fame is set beyond doubt. 

Books on Disraeli are always appearing. One writer 
criticises the novels ; another treats of the political side ; 
more than one deals with the biography of his subject, 
and endeavours to elucidate his personality. This is but 
natural, for there can be no question that Disraeli was 

* “The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield.’ 


By William Flavelle Monypenny and George Earle Buckle. 
New and Revised Edition. 2 vols. 21s. net. (John Murray.) 


the outstanding figure in politics during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. There were in fact none to compare with him. 
There were other great political reputations, such as 
Peel, Palmerston and Gladstone; but the one dominating 
and surviving personality is indubitably Disraeli. 

“You have chosen the only career in which a man is 
never old,”’ he said in his last days to a young man starting 
on his political career; ‘‘ a statesman can feel and inspire 
interest longer than any other man.” 

And there, in these words, is given the master-key to 
his character—to inspire interest. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 


SEED OF THE MOON.* 


Few contemporary English poets have any noticeable 
popularity in America, and fewer contemporary American 
poets have any in this country; so if Mr. Cale Young 
Rice feels that our public is a little neglectful of him, he 
may find solace in the reflection that he is sharing the 
common lot. In America he has his own following, and 
the lot that falls to him there is far from being a common 
one. Not long ago one of his poetic plays, ‘‘ A Night in 
Avignon,’ was produced with great success as an opera ; 
and last autumn his sixteenth century romantic drama, 
“Yolanda of Cyprus,” arranged as an opera by himself 
and set to music by Mr. Clarence E. Loomis, met with an 
enthusiastic reception on its first production in Chicago, 
and is still touring successfully through the chief cities 
of America. 

In his new book, ‘‘ Seed of the Moon,’’ Mr. Cale Young 
Rice includes two long narrative poems, ‘‘ Life Goes On” 
and ‘‘ Lorna Quade,” written in that irregular metre he 
used with such effectiveness, in an earlier volume, for the 
tragic story of ‘‘Apaukee, the Half-Breed.’’ These 
rhythms, he remarks in a foreword to the new book, 
‘“seem fresher and better suited to the temper of American 
life than does penameter blank verse—formal or informal.” 
They leave him greater freedom in unfolding the matter- 
of-fact details of his tale, and are susceptible of rising 
to its higher moods and flowering into beauty of phrase, 
or being wrought into a forceful and poignant utterance 
of its dramatic moments. Mr. Rice breaks away from the 
poetic tradition that will not allow a spade simply to be 
called a spade; and in telling his stories of everyday life 
and present-day people he uses with a subtle art the every- 
day language of ordinary speech. These two narrative 
poems are perhaps the most striking things in the book, 
but the very qualities that give them power, their stark 
realism and direct simplicity of style, make it impossible 
to represent them adequately in a synopsis or by quota- 
tions. They must be read in their entirety that the reader 
may feel the cumulative effect of their method and manner 
in shaping the whole story. 

In the new lyrics here, as in all his later work, Mr. Rice 
tends to rely less and less on rhyme and conventional 
metrical forms, but he never lapses into the eccentricities 
and pantomime verbiage that seem to satisfy some of our 
eminent vers /ibrists. He does not sit down to practise 
oddities of verse construction under the impression that 
he is writing a poem; you would say that he starts with 
an idea, and allows that idea to flow into whatever form 
of words and metre most easily and adequately give it 
expression. Always too there run through his verse a 
sensitive feeling for the beauty of the visible world and a 
wistful, baffled awareness of the life unseen that every- 
where environs it, as in the terse and suggestive ‘‘ Cries in 
the Night ”’: 


“‘T walked in the pines. A coyote 
On the brink of the cafion pointed a nose 
At infinity filled with planets 
And washed by floods of the moon. 
He bayed his awe of the vastness, 
His harsh, uneasy fear of the strangeness 
Of night stretching unknowably 
Out and beyond him forever. 


* “Seed of the Moon.” By Cale Young Rice. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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He shrank away to his hunting 

Or mating. And I, on the brink then, 
Faced, as he, the universe, 

And knew that his cry was my cry.” 


It is an undertone in ‘‘ Horizons ’’— 


“‘A man whose ships never come home 
Looks ever to sea ’’— 


it is in the atmosphere of the twelve brooding ‘‘ Songs for 
a Winter Fire,” in the wind that blows through them, 
the dawn, the night, or the twilight, when the day, that 
did not a moment since seem old, is ‘‘ creeping westward 
grey and grim, 
“Like age’s very self it turned to go, 
Clutching the dusk about it as a cloak.” 


There are touches of satire and irony, a passing sense of 
the vanity of things in some of the poems, but their prevail- 
ing philosophy finds still ‘‘ a budding morrow at midnight,” 
and in the lonely loveliness of an evening star has glimpses of 

““ Why earth is not enough for men.” 


Mr. Cale Young Rice is a poet who should make many 
friends in this country as well as in his own. 


ARTHUR RUTLAND. 


ROBERT SMITH SURTEES.* 


The position of Surtees in the literary firmament is 
always bright but remote, and, to vary the metaphor, a 
taste for him is caviare to the general. Like caviare, too, 
he is expensive to buy; his first editions may be worth £24, 
or £45, or £145. There are no cheap reprints; collected 
or uniform editions are valuable, and the most recent of 
these, in ten volumes, costs {17 odd. This would astonish 
the late W. P. Frith, could he know of it, for in his Life 
of John Leech he wrote: ‘‘ Amongst the many books 
illustrated by Leech are some sporting novels, written, 
I think, by a Mr. Surtees. . . as these works are orna- 
mented by coloured steel engravings and innumerable 
woodcuts by Leech, it has been my duty to look into 
them: read them I cannot.” Against this opinion may 
be placed that of the present Lord Lonsdale in a speech 
last year: ‘‘ I remember being asked by the head master 
of Eton what was the best book in the world. I replied 
that my father said it was Shakspere, that my mother 
told me it was the Bible, but that I thought it was 
‘ Jorrocks.’’’ Yet it is by no means necessary to be a 
sportsman in order to appreciate Surtees; he is also the 
delineator of the social manners and customs of his time, 
and as such his pictures of life in the period 1830-1860 
place him with Dickens, Thackeray, Smedley, and Trollope. 
Mr. Frith lost a good deal of amusement by his inability 
to read Surtees, all the more surprising in that he himself 
had a keen sense of humour for the misfortunes and comic 
accidents of life—such contretemps as befall the sporting 
votaries of a Surtees novel: the mischances and horse-play 
pranks which have ever attended the great exemplars and 
victims of humour from Falstaff and Don Quixote through 
Pickwick to the creations of Mr. Charles Chaplin. And it 
must not be forgotten that Pickwick undoubtedly had his 
origin in Surtees’s Mr. Jorrocks. 

Robert Smith Surtees (1803-1864) was a country gentle- 
man, a member of an ancient northern family, and the 
squire of Hamsterley Hall on the borders of Durham and 
Northumberland. At the outset of his life, as a younger 
son, he followed the profession of solicitor in London. 
But after he became the heir of Hamsterley he was enabled 
to follow his natural bent to write on the subjects he loved 
best—horses, hunting, and sport in general, combined 
with all the humour and jest these matters evolve in 
practice and experience. So it was, in 1831, there com- 
menced to appear in The New Sporting Magazine a series 
of papers relating inimitably the sporting adventures, 
accidents, and obiter dicta of a Cockney grocer, John Jorrocks, 

* The Novels of R. S. Surtees, in ro volumes, with the 


origina! illustrations: The first 5 volumes. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode ;_ Scribners.) 


of Great Coram Street, who had a prototype in an actual 
follower of the Surrey Hunt. These sketches developed 
into the famous work, “‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and _ Jollities.”’ 
In 1835-1836, Dickens was asked by Chapman and Hall to 
write a series of sketches relating the humorous adven- 
tures of the members of a Nimrod Club, who were to get 
themselves into difficulties by reason of their ignorance of 
shooting and fishing, and so on. This was the origin of 
the Pickwick Club, and at first Dickens adhered to the 
proposed scheme, but, it is scarcely necessary to add, he 
later amplified the work and extended it on the lines of 
his own individual genius. Nevertheless, as I pointed out 
on a previous occasion,* there are several points of contact 
between Jorrocks and Pickwick, even to the extent of a 
legal action in which the one is defended by Mr. Serjeant 
Bumptious and the other by Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. 

So great was the success of Jorrocks that his creator 
reintroduced him in a full-length novel as a Master of 
Fox-Hounds. This was ‘“‘ Handley Cross, or the Spa 
Hunt” (1843),t reissued as ‘‘ Handley Cross,or Mr. Jorrocks’s 
Hunt ”’ (1854) with the splendid illustrations of John Leech, 
who used as an unconscious model for Jorrocks the face 
and figure of a coachman named Nicholls, in the service 
of Lady Louisa Clinton, seen and sketched by the artist 
during service in Barkway Church. Surtees took the 
character of James Pigg from Josh Kirk, a pitman turned 
huntsman. Pomponius Ego was a skit on the author’s 
friend, C. J. Apperley—‘‘ Nimrod,’ the celebrated writer 
on sport—and apropos of this, when Lockhart reviewed 
Handley Cross,’’ to the extent of nineteen-and-a-half 
pages of The Quarterly Review, in a laudatory way, he also 
admonished Surtees to “ by all means curb his propensity 
to caricature.’” There has been much discussion as to the 
locality and scenes of ‘“‘ Handley Cross.’’ The Spa is 
undoubtedly a picture of Leamington, but the hunting 
country described seems to be a combination of land 
known to the author, such as the Raby country in his 
native north, that round Warwick in the centre, and a 
great deal of the Ashford Vale, Kent, in the south. The 
money Surtees received from this book he expended in 
building a new bridge in the grounds of Hamsterley Hall, 
and this bridge is still called ‘‘ The Handley Cross Bridge.”’ 

‘“Handley Cross’’ appropriately forms the first two 
volumes of this new edition, for it is the most characteristic 
of Surtees’s novels; chronologically it overlaps ‘“‘ Hilling- 
don Hall, or the Cockney Squire,’ a story not included 
in this series, although it continues the adventures of 
Jorrocks. ‘‘ Handley Cross”’ is a delightful picture of 
its period. How excellent is the glimpse of one of the 
early railway trains, with the trucks carrying unhorsed 
vehicles in which were seated the owners, its rattle dis- 
turbing the peace of the country-side and setting all the 
cattle a-caper. Mrs. Barnington can compare with Mrs. 
Proudie, and with Mrs. Major Ponto, of ‘‘ The Book of Snobs,” 
and her servants are of the kind presented by Thackeroy. 
Indeed, it might be demonstrated that Snob’s visit at 
‘* Some Country Snobs ”’ (written in 1846-1847) was directly 
inspired by the visit to the Muleygrubs depicted in three 
chapters of ‘‘ Handley Cross,’’ which had appeared some 
three years before. Thackeray admitted to Surtees that 
he had borrowed from Jorrocks in another matter, for 
in a letter of 1849 he says: ‘‘ Mr. Jorrocks has long been 
a dear and intimate friend of mine. I stole from him 
years ago, having to describe a hunting scene with which 
I was quite unfamiliar, and I lived in Great Coram Street 
once, too.’’ Curiously enough, it might be retorted that 
Surtees also borrowed from Thackeray, for the name of 
the Hawbucks, who come to call on the Pontos in ‘‘ Some 
Country Snobs,’’ was used by Surtees as the title of his 
next novel, ‘‘ Hawbuck Grange,”’ 1847, though it appears 
that name was selected by the publishers, the Longmans, 
who did not like the original title, ‘‘ Stable Talk.” 

“‘Hawbuck Grange”’ in this new edition reproduces the 
excellent illustrations of Phiz. The story is not so generally 


* THE Bookman, December, 1922. 


+ The first twenty chapters appeared in The New Sporting 
Magazine, 1838-309. - 
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popular as some of the author’s other books. There is 
no feminine interest, but there is fine description of hunt- 
ing runs, and the experiences of the hero, Thomas Scott, 
at the various country houses and inns he visits in the 
course of his pursuit of hounds and horn is in Surtees'’s 
best vein. The remaining work of the present instalment 
of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode’s beautifully produced 
edition is the ever welcome ‘“‘ Ask Mamma,” which, with 
Leech’s art at his very best, is a delicious panorama of 
the modes and fashions of 
1858, for the career of fine 
Billy, son of the lady’s maid 
who became a countess, is 
as much a social as a sport- 
ing progress. 
S. M. ELtis. 


TWO WOMEN OF 
FRANCE.* 


So much that is contra- 
dictory has been written 
about the Empress Josephine 
that any fresh attempt to 
portray her is beset with 
difficulties. To hold the 
balance between the Jose- 
phine who bore her martyr- 
dom with fortitude and 
forgiveness, and the 
Josephine who ‘‘ would 
drink gold from the skull of 
her lover,’ is a delicate 
task. 

Dr. McNair Wilson, in 
‘ Josephine : The Portrait 
of a Woman,”’ sketches the 
outline of his portrait with 
every intention of strict 
justice, but the details have 
become coloured by the 
personal view which he, like 
all students of the volum- 
inous Josephine literature, 
has found himself obliged to 
take. While admitting that 
she must always remain an 
enigma, he has explained 
the bewildering incon- 
sistencies of her character by 
his own estimation of it. He 
regards her as ‘“‘ a woman of 
intelligence far above the 
ordinary,” and from that point of view, all her behaviour 
is, to him, directed by a deep capacity for intrigue. Even 
her graciousness, surely one of her greatest natural assets, 
becomes but a means to an end, while the floods of tears, 
to which not only she, but her son and daughter, seem to 
have been strongly addicted, are regarded as one of the 
most powerful weapons in her armoury. Yet would not 
a more skilful schemer have learnt to control the “‘ hurricane 
of lamentations” and the outward manifestations of 
jealousy which she must have recognised as an inevitable 
irritation to a husband like Napoleon? Her incredible 
extravagance and undiscriminating generosity would also 
appear the outcome of an incurable muddle-headedness, 
rather than of a more than ordinary intelligence. 

Whether Dr. McNair’s portrait is regarded as a faithful 
likeness or a strange travesty, it is at least a fascinating 
presentation. Through the whole story of her unhappy 
marriage to Alexandre de Beauharnais, her straitened 
and somewhat disreputable two years of widowhood, and 
her marriage to the earnest and uncouth little Corsican 

* “ Josephine: The Portrait of a Woman.” 
Wilson. 15s. 
tenon.” 


By McNair 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.)—‘‘ Madame de Main- 
By Maud Cruttwell. 15s. (Dent.) 


general, there runs the thread of her extraordinary lack of 
money sense.’ Extravagance, debt, and more extravagance, 
was the key-note of her career. Even the coffers of the 
Emperor of France, deep as they were, felt the strain of 
her delvings for treasure. Yet to the end she was loved 
by her children, and by the man whose star she had seen 
rise and fall. ‘‘ Excellent Josephine!’’ he exclaimed at her 
grave, ‘“‘ She at any rate would not have abandoned me.” 
““ That may be doubted,” is the author’s comment. Foolish 
Josephine! she undoubtedly 
gave justification for such 
a doubt. “ Foolish”’ is the 
last epithet which could be 
applied to the heroine of 
Miss Maud _ Cruttwell’s 
biography ‘“‘Madame_ de 
Maintenon.’’ Here is the 
portrait of a woman made 
of sterner stuff than poor 
Josephine. If the reading 
of this detailed, documented 
record does not leave quite 
the impression which the 
author wishes to convey— 
that of ‘‘ a saint whose sole 
ambitions were to convert 
her king and alleviate the 
misery caused by his wars” 
—there can be no possible 
doubt that she was neither 
the malevolent tyrant. nor 
the hypocritical religieuse of 
some of her contemporary 
biographers. Her religion, 
though strongly tinctured 
with narrowness and bigotry, 
was the moving force of her 
whole life. Clinging to her 
faith through the vicissitudes 
of her early life with the 
poet Scarron, so deformed 
that he resembled “ the 
letter Z’’; her unenviable 
position as the custodian of 
the children of Louis XIV 
and the stormy Montespan ; 
the chequered glory of the 
years by the side of the 
greatest monarch of Europe, 
she turned to it more and 
more fervently for consola- 
tion as age, infirmity and 
grief assailed her indomit- 
able spirit. One could have 
wished that its influence might have softened the harshness 
which must have made her feared as well as loved. She 
made no allowances for those who dared to think other- 
wise than as she taught. Poor Madame de Glapion, 
innocently bringing reason to bear upon some of the 
problems which oppressed her in the seclusion of St. Cyr! 
“ Intelligence is not for you,’’ wrote Madame de Maintenon 
angrily. ‘‘ It is only vanity which makes you desire it.”’ 

The foundation of St. Cyr, an institution unique alike in 
its aims and its accomplishment, is a monument to her 
tireless energy and genius for organisation. Perhaps the 
secret of the almost incredible activity which enabled a 
woman of over seventy to entertain a bored monarch, 
attend to affairs of state, deal with the intrigues of the 
most profligate Court of Europe, and arrange the smallest 
details of a huge establishment like St. Cyr, lay in the 
intense pleasure and recreation she derived from this 
cherished creation of her own brain. ‘‘ I think God gave 
it me,”’ she said, ‘‘ not only for my salvation, but my repose, 
for it serves me not only to pray and collect my forces, 
but also to relax myself and make me forget other things.” 
Here she spent the last years of her life, freed from the 
intolerable strain of court life, but saddened by the downfall 


The Empress Josephine. 
From the painting by Prudhon. 
From * Josephine,” by R. McNair Wilson (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 
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of her favourite foster-child, the Duc du Maine. Here 
she died, prophetically fearful for the future of her beloved 
St. Cyr in the hands of the scandalous Regent. 

This is an invaluable as well as a profoundly interesting 
document for every student of that brilliant, extravagant, 
decadent period of which Louis le Roi Soleil was himself 


the emblem. ETHEL BROWNING. 


NOTABLE PEOPLE.* 


Madame Kelly’s “ peregrinations’’ occupy 232 pages, 
but though she has met many people of interest, fame and 
notoriety, and has something to say about them all, she 
does not succeed in telling us much that is new or signifi- 
cant; perhaps she suffers from being, as she describes 
herself, ‘‘ one who makes no claim to renown.’”’ Yet she 
has travelled widely and with sympathy, and her style is 
bright, occasionally vivid, always chatty—she talks to you 
round the fireside rather than addresses you in a public 
meeting. For this reason her book ought to prove very 
acceptable on inhospitable rainy evenings. 

Who is the author of ‘‘ Recollections of Three Kaisers ”’ ? 
Did he write his diary in German or in English ? Who 
expanded it into its present form? What liberties, if 
any, did the translator, or adapter, take with the original ? 
Such complete anonymity shrouding the published work 
seems to me to arouse, not the reader’s sense of mystery 
alone, but also and inevitably his scepticism, suggesting 
to him a possible relaxation of responsibility on the part 
of someone or other whom he ought to be able to trust. 
After all, the book itself contains less startling revelations 
than have been published elsewhere by men who have 
not been afraid toownaname. It is pleasantly discursive, 
entertaining, and discreetly indiscreet. But it would, I 
think, have carried greater weight among serious readers, 
if its translator or adapter had not been as incurably 
modest as its author. 

As to the three remaining books, it is more difficult 
to settle their order of precedence—they are all so good. 
Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton compresses into one fat volume 
the gist of his three previous works on the same subject. 
The story he tells is amazing indeed—of a man who, 
starting as a runaway recruit, became Marshal of France, 
Prince of the French Empire, King of Norway and 
Sweden, and a founder of the Royal House of Sweden. 
Of the same race as d’Artagnan, he possessed all that 
swashbuckler’s fire, energy, and canny prudence; but 
unlike d’Artagnan his star led him into the highest places— 
and he followed his star. The book, already of absorbing 
interest, is the more worth reading for being written by 
a man of special authority on his subject ; and it is fully 
documented. 

About a year ago, Mr. Forester won great praise by 
his naval novel, ‘‘ Brown on Resolution.’’ This he has 
followed up with a vivid popular account of one of England’s 
greatest sailors, a portrait of the man rather than a history 
of his doings—though naturally his career, so full of 
adventure, is indispensable to the proper delineation of 
his portrait. But the career takes an almost secondary 
place in the book; Nelson himself becomes human—a 
man of indomitable determination, inexhaustible energy, 
and unshakeable sense of duty who, as he entered the 
battle of Trafalgar, took leave of one of his commanders 
with the words, ‘‘God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 
never speak to you again.’’ Mr. Forester’s work might have 
been more valuable to students had it included a page-by- 
page note of sources; but as a character sketch authori- 
tatively and beautifully written there will be few books 
this spring to rival it. 


* “ The Great Earl of Peterborough.”” By Brigadier-General 
Colin Ballard, C.B., C.M.G. 21s. (Skeffington.)—‘‘ Nelson.” 
By C. S. Forester. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Amazing 
Career of Bernadotte.’’ By the Right Hon. Sir Dunbar Plunket 
Barton, Bt., K.C., P.C. 21s. (John Murray.)—‘ Recollections 
of Three Kaisers."” By ? 10s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.)— 
Twelve Milestones.”” By Ethel Knight Kelly. tos. 6d. 
Brentano.) 


ROGUE 
HERRIES 


HUGH WALPOLE 


736 pages. Ios. 6d. net 


Mr. Robert Lynd in The Daily News : ‘‘ This is one 
of the novels that ‘ Waverley ’ forgot to write... . 
A fine pageant of the England of witchcraft and 
rebellion, country fairs and strolling players.”’ 


E. M. DELAFIELD’S GREAT SUCCESS 
Turn Back the Leaves 
7s. Od. net 


Manchester Guardian: “‘ It is a good book, even 
a very good book.” 


Wind from the West 
By PAMELA HINKSON 7s. 6d. net [Shortly 


This new novel, by the daughter of Katharine 
Tynan, is concerned with an old French family, 
rooted in aristocratic traditions, and what happens 
when a young girl of to-day breaks away and 
marries an American who symbolises the wind of 
freedom which is to destroy the remains of a social 
order that is already rapidly disappearing in 
Europe. 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 
1891-1928 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With por- 
traits in photogravure and half-tone, and other 
illustrations. 18s. net [Shortly 


Lord Melbourne 


By BERTRAM NEWMAN, author of “ Cardinal 
Newman” and ‘‘Edmund Burke.’ With por- 
traits. 12s. 6d. net 


The Hamwood Papers of the Ladies 
of Llangollen and Caroline Hamilton 


Edited by Mrs. G. H. BELL (JOHN TRAVERS). 
With portraits. [Shortly 


The Fullness of Sacrifice 


By the Ricut Rev. F. C. N. HICKS, D.D., Bishop 
of Gibraltar. About 15s. net [Shortly 


Man and the Image of God 


By HUBERT M. FOSTON, D.Lit.(Lond.). 
7s. 6d. net 


The Gospel According to St. Luke 


The Greek text, with Commentary by the REv. 
J. M. CREED, M.A., B.D., Ely Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. [Shortly 


Myths of the Origin of Fire 

By Sir JAMES FRAZER, O.M. 12s. 6d. net 
Sunday Times : “‘ This book is certain to be widely 
read not only for the interest of the stories and the 
charming manner in which they are told. It has 
the further interest that it displays one of the two 
rival methods now being employed to read the 
thoughts of primitive man.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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The career of Charles Maudant, Earl of Peterborough 
(1658-1735), was full of adventures, turns of fortune and 
romance. He was soldier, sailor, politician—and, according 
to his friend, Dean Swift, ‘“‘ the ramblingest lying rogue on 
earth.”” The biography of such a man as this, living in a 
peculiarly intricate age, requires a writer of voluminous 
knowledge, insight, sympathy, and literary charm. General 
Ballard goes far towards combining these essentials. He 
has presented us with an extremely good piece of work— 
a book of unflagging interest, which carries its readers 
through a long and complicated life with clarity and ease. 
Its value, alike to the historian and to the book-lover, 
is further enhanced by its reproductions of contemporary 
prints and portraits. 

W. BrancH JOHNSON. 


LIFE IN CHINA* 


Man records his existence in the world in many forms. 
There was a time when the word “slavery ’’ was merely 
a callous recognition of a brutal fact; later it was glossed 
over with platitudes about the dignity of labour and the 
brotherhood of man; now all that is best in human nature 
recoils from the contemplation of its horrors. We comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it is one of those unhappy 
things long since relegated to the limbo of the past, and 
we are rudely disillusioned by Lady Simon’s statement 
that there are at least four million—probably six million— 
slaves still in bondage, victims of ‘‘ the supreme offence 
against the human race,’”’ as Lady Simon says. Abyssinia 
accounts for over two millions. In Arabia there are about 
700,000, probably 500,000 in Liberia—which was founded 
in 1847 as a national home for liberated slaves—and some- 
thing like two millions in China. Slavery exists in Sierra 
Leone and in Burma, and in Central and South America 
is to be found that peculiar system of peonage which is 
called debt-bondage by its apologists. 

Under the guidance of Lord Cecil the League of Nations 
passed its Slavery Convention in 1926. At the time it 
was estimated that there were three million slaves in the 
world. Abyssinia, Liberia and China are members of the 
League. In China slavery exists as child servitude—the 
Mui Tsai system. Mr. Coates’s picture of the sufferings 
of some Mui Tsais, quoted by Lady Simon, is by no means 
a true picture of their condition generally. Great destitu- 
tion prevails in China. There is no organised charity, 
and the Mui Tsais are invariably the offspring of necessitous 
parents. On the whole, they enjoy a much _ higher 
standard of living than they would find in their own 
homes. Geographical proximity makes it inevitable that 
Hong Kong should share some of China’s social evils; 
but the Mui Tsais belonging to Chinese families in the 
British colony are protected by law against outrages of 
any sort. Orders have now been issued for the complete 
suppression of the evil there. 

We have not yet succeeded in abolishing slavery in the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone, nor do we seem to be within 
measurable distance of doing so. Indeed in 1927 a Court— 
sitting at Freetown !—ruled that a slave-owner in the 
Protectorate was entitled to recapture a runaway slave. 

Lady Simon has set out on the fine endeavour to put 
an end to slavery all over the world. Hers was a great 
incentive: ‘‘ I was compelled to write this book as a duty 
to my own conscience.’’ She pays no particular heed to 
the difficulties that retard official action. Perhaps she is 
right. The magic of political discussion can transmute 
base metal into pure gold. Yet there must be quick 
action, for at the present rate of emancipation it will take 
about a thousand years to free all the slaves in the world. 
Lady Simon appeals to the League of Nations to secure 
an international agreement, which is the only way of 
bringing about corporate and effective action in this vital 
matter. 

“Slavery ’’ is not a noisy denunciation of an atrocious 
i * “Slavery.”” By Lady Simon. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.)—“ Portrait of a Chinese Lady.’’ By Lady Hosie. 
21s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


institution. It is a brave and stimulating book, written 
with the eloquence begotten of sincerity and complete 
honesty of purpose, yet not without skill in handling a 
mass of material. Lady Simon has made an important 
contribution to the study of a great and urgent problem. 

China is a land of endless surprises. We have un- 
fortunately little trustworthy evidence of the daily life 
of her inscrutable people. Where else in the world would 
a man be chairman of a society for preserving an ancient 
wall as an archeological relic and also chairman of another 
society for tearing it down to give place to a tramway ? 
Browning might have helped us much if he had thought 
fit to write some “ Parleyings with certain Chinese people.” 
But his interests lay nearer home. 

Lady Hosie’s intimate knowledge of China and the 
Chinese entitles her to speak with authority. Intimacy 
and wise understanding lead to sympathy, the true sym- 
pathy that can castigate as well as condone, and Lady 
Hosie writes with an affection shorn of all false senti- 
mentality. She has already made her contribution— 
a very delightful one—to a correct knowledge of the 
Chinese in ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of China.’”’ That book dealt 
with the generation that is passing. The present volume 
deals with the Chinese of to-day. She discusses the 
people rather than their leaders. That is all to the good, 
for we know far too little about the simple, courteous, 
lovable people. Of the leaders, military and political, 
we have greater knowledge and it inspires neither confidence 
nor respect. 

The central figure of the book is Mrs. Sung, a charming 
lady of the new China. But there is a background of 
diversified types—professors, doctors, nuns, soldiers, ban- 
dits, etc. Lady Hosie has arranged her material deftly 
into an entertaining and informative book, illustrated 
by twenty-five appropriate photographs, which can be 
confidently recommended to all who would acquire useful 
knowledge pleasantly. Naturally she dwells on the estim- 
able qualities of the Chinese, but she gives us glimpses 
of the less engaging side of their character as well. Cen- 
turies of gruelling poverty have converted the masses 
to a fatalism that enables them to endure the direst tribu- 
lations with equanimity. The horrors of lawlessness and 
cruelty are accepted as part of the natural order of things— 
a fact that greatly puzzles the foreigner. 


ARTHUR McCray. 


WHAT 1S COMING IN RUSSIA ?* 


Nearly half a century ago Europe was startled by the 
publication of a series of articles in the Contemporary 
Review, signed ‘‘ E. B. Lanin,’’ revealing almost unspeak- 
able corruption in Tsarist Russia. It gradually transpired 
that ‘“ E. B. Lanin ”’ was an Irishman, by name of Dillon, 
ex-professor in Kharkov University, and editor of a great 
Russian paper. Later Dr. Dillon joined the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph, and from that time has ranked among 
the great figures of British journalism. 

He is a true cosmopolitan. Born in Ireland of an Irish 
father and Russian mother, educated in Belfast, Paris and 
German universities, and winning his doctorate in Oriental 
languages in Petrograd and Louvain, he brought to his 
life’s work rare gifts. I first met him, a quiet-spoken little 
man, immediately after the siege of Peking, where he had 
employed his leisure making a new translation of the Greek 
Testament. That was typical of him. His journey 
through Armenia in disguise, when Turkey had slammed 
the door of that land in the face of the world, is an epic of 
the Press. 

Russia has always been Dr. Dillon’s own special field. 
In the autumn of 1928 he revisited it to study the 
changes wrought by Bolshevism. Such a journey, almost 
as though a man had come back from the dead to a trans- 
formed world, could not fail to be of interest, and Dr. 
Dillon’s description is gripping and moving. 

* “ Russia Yesterday and To-day.’’ By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


16s. (Dent.)—‘‘ The Riddle of Russia.’ By E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, C.B.E. tos. 6d. (Cassell.) 
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He started at Leningrad, the one-time Petersburg, where 
he had lived so many years. ‘‘ Standing now in front of 
the Kazan Cathedral, contrasting past with present, I felt 
that since Medea cut a tough old ram to pieces, boiled these 
in her cauldron, and then took out a frisky young lamb, 
no such an amazing metamorphosis was known even to 
legendary lore.”” The once crowded Nevsky Prospekt, the 
Regent Street of Petersburg, was now so deserted that a 
rifle could be fired down its centre without harming human 
being ; its once almost continuous procession of splendid 
carriages and brilliant uniforms had disappeared ; its rich 
and alluring shops had now turned to broken glass, nailed- 
up windows and doors and scaffolding used to screen ugly 
tuins; the once fine droshkies were decrepit and filthy. 
The old life had gone. 

Had Dr. Dillon ended here, he would have said no more 
than scores of visitors before him. We are all familiar 
with tales of the ruin of Russia and the sufferings of its 
people. But Dr. Dillon uses this admitted destruction 
and suffering as the beginning of an investigation into 
what Bolshevism has actually done. ‘‘ To me it seems to 
be the mightiest driving force for good or evil in the world 
to-day. It is certainly a stern reality, smelling perhaps of 
sulphur and brimstone, but with a mission on earth and 
a mission which will undoubtedly be fulfilled.’’ Again he 
describes it as ‘‘ one of the vast world cathartic agencies to 
which we sometimes give the name of fate, which appear 
at long intervals to consume the human tares, and clear 
the ground for a new order of men and things.” 

If he found death where there had once been life, he 
also found life where there was once death. ‘‘ Under 
the regime of the Soviets, the Ukraine has risen from the 
dead.’”’ ‘‘ The disenthralment and cultural uplift of the 
peasantry by the leaders of Bolshevism is one of the most 
marvellous feats on record.” 

Dr. Dillon gives much space to the problem of the 
peasant, for on the issue of the struggle now proceeding 
between him and the Government the future of the Com- 
munist State largely depends. ‘‘ The peasants deliver no 
speeches. They merely act, leaving others to interpret 
their actions. Thus the authorities preach, exhort, menace 
and chastise, but the moozshik goes his way silently, may- 
hap unconverted and unrepenting, bearing with him the 
clue to the future of Sovietdom.” 

The second chief problem before Bolshevism Dr. Dillon 
finds in the sectarians, the Stundists, Molokani, Pash- 
kovists, Adventists and the like, who refuse to be turned 
from their ways by the blandishments, threats or heavy 
pressure of zealous local authorities. ‘‘ All the military 
force in the world is powerless against these obscure heroes.”’ 
Dr. Dillon is convinced that the furious official campaign 
against religion has injured the Soviets, endangered the 
success of their policy and needlessly lowered their prestige. 
He ends his volume on an interrogative note. Knowing 
Russia so well, he refuses to forecast its future. 

My second volume comes from another distinguished 
representative of Peterborough Court. Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett was recently dispatched by the Daily Telegraph 
on a special mission of investigation into conditions in 
Russia. At the outset he described himself as impartial, 
going to Russia with an open mind. But Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett’s whole training and viewpoint are in sharp opposi- 
tidn to the Bolshevists, and open-mindedness cannot come 
merely by desiring it. 

Within obvious limits Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has done 
his work very well. His pages are entertaining and 
eminently readable, and from them one can obtain a sharply 
defined picture of conditions as they appear within the 
Russian cities to-day. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett did not 
apparently go much outside the great cities, and did not 
probe deeply below the surface. Many of his facts and 
conclusions were evidently gleaned from the diplomatic 
representatives of some of the European Powers then 
resident in Moscow. 

The correspondent was received with much friendliness 
by the Soviet chiefs, and they have since made no secret 
of their view that he treated their hospitality somewhat 
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cavalierly. Certainly he has criticised the manners and 
appetites of his hosts and fellow guests in a way that is 
not common. He is convinced that existing conditions 
‘cannot endure indefinitely. Sooner or later a palace revolu- 
tion, within the ranks of the Communist party, will pave 
the way for a more moderate regime. 


F. A. MACKENZIE. 


THE TRADE OF POLITICS.* 


It is not easy to place Mr. Oliver’s book in its part 
of the subject-index of the library. In his first lines he 
tells us that: ‘Its subject is the endless 
adventure of governing men. Its object is 
to show how politicians of various sorts 
contrived to carry on governments, and to 
thwart, discredit and destroy governments, 
during the reign of George the First and 
a portion of the reign of George the Second.” 
And when he goes on a little later to write : 
““T have not concerned myself except from 
necessity with battles, sieges and campaigns, 
with social and industrial progress, or with 
evolution of religion, art, science and litera- 
ture,’’ one begins to feel that all he has left 
is the rather sordid tale of how a few political 
adventurers—note it is his own term !—have 
squabbled for their spoils just as pirates (or 
rats) fight for their prey. 

Of course Mr. Oliver is not nearly as bad 
as he thus threatens; although he declares 
that his endeavour will be ‘to consider their crafts- 
manship rather than their morals,’’ yet he obviously 
attaches great importance to the standards and ethics 
of public life and practice. Indeed later on he tells us 
that morals ‘‘can never be kept out of any dis- 
cussion of human affairs.”” It is perhaps unfair to 
judge of his success ; for the present volume is only the 
first of three. One can only say that so far it is not very 
clear at what end Mr. Oliver is aiming. He very frankly 
says that ‘“‘ this book is no more a biography than it is a 
history.’’ When he also confesses that he has not dis- 
covered any fresh material by original research, the state- 
ment will not disappoint the sensible reader. For we have 
got to a point in the study of history when it is more 
important to rearrange and revalue the material already 
collected than to spend years in cataloguing. and sorting 
out documents which are usually of somewhat trivial aid 
towards a judgment. So if Mr. Oliver has directed his energy 
to interpretation of documents already printed rather than 
to clearing up muniment-rooms, that will probably be all 
to the good. 

Nevertheless one cannot see very clearly that he has 
served any very useful purpose. He has written of a 
period in English history when the older medieval political 
system had gone through the transition stage of the Tudor 
and Stewart experiments, and was just emerging as the 
fairly distinct structure of the modern Parliament, with 
its Cabinet and all the manners and methods that were 
attaching themselves thereto. He might, in short, have 
written a scientific study of the early days of parliamentary 
government. But one can scarcely say that would be an 
accurate description of this book. Mr. J. M. Robertson 
has written a political study of Sir Robert Walpole and 
Lord Bolingbroke ; and so seriously did he take his subject 
that he found it necessary—as an introduction—to write 
a long book on the development of political theory and 
practice since the days of Greece. It is one of the most 
scholarly and brilliant works of social science; and when 
he faced Walpole himself he gave us a very profound 
analysis. 

Compared with Mr. Robertson’s scientific work, Mr. 
Oliver’s volume is rather like the amiable chatter of a rather 
glib conversationalist at a smart West End club. It is 


* “The Endless Adventure.” By F.S. Oliver. 15s. (Mac- 
millan.) 


Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser, 
whose new book, “ Gallery of Women,” 
Messrs. Constable — publish this 
month. 


quite good conversation undoubtedly ; but it reminds one 
a little too much of the rather vague talk of retired generals 
and their friends (certainly very nice and honourable 
fellows), ‘who have been so busy with official duties that 
they have never had time to dig very deeply into the 
more abstract realms of thought. And like some of the 
retired military gentlemen, Mr. Oliver is lured away by 
the name Lenin into a long digression. The present 
reviewer confesses he skipped that digression ; for having 
already been held up by a discussion as to whether Scot or 
Scotch, etc. etc,, was correct, he could no longer resist a 
desire to hear something about the immediate subject of 
this book. Now, with twenty pages of notes before him, 
he endeavours to sum up what he has dis- 
covered of new thought on Walpole and his 
political companions and enemies. Most of 
the ‘‘ thought’’ may be “ new”’ in West 
End clubs, but it will be scarcely very 
revealing to anyone who has given any time 
to historical literature. It is all rather 
superficial. For example, on the South Sea 
Bubble, a very great event in Walpole’s 
career, it would be hard for the most in- 
telligent reader to get any accurate im- 
pressions of the main issues; indeed Mr. 
Oliver writes: ‘‘ The true inner history of 
these occurrences has never been laid bare.” 
Has he never read the masterly account of 
the whole affair written by Professor W. R. 
Scott in his great work on English Com- 
panies ? 

This is just one hint of the amateurish 
quality of Mr. Oliver’s book. As against the professional 
historian, who so often cannot see the wood for the trees; 
there is great need for the amateur. But the new historian 
must stick very rigidly to the facts, and not let himself be 
allured along side-roads of vague guessing and verbose 
imagination. Most of Mr. Oliver’s many character sketches 
are probably as near the truth as mortal judgment can go ; 
but it would be more helpful (as well as more courteous 
to his readers’ intelligence) if he gave us more of the facts 
on which his sketches are based. After all, a few words 
by contemporaries like Hervey and Chesterfield are better 
than modern commentators. One turns page after page 
with scarcely a contemporary quotation—from a speech 
or a letter or a pamphlet ; and paragraph after paragraph 
of rather fluid remarks, in which the solid substance is 
floated along rather evasively in a conversational stream 
that sometimes tends to drowsiness. So much of Mr. 
Oliver’s wisdom, one would hope, is more obvious than he 
appears to imagine. 

One is glad to note that Mr. Oliver is not a great believer 
in war as a way of becoming prosperous and happy. He 
says: ‘* Commercial and financial interests have frequently 
been misled by it. It has been the favourite bait, thrown 
out to catch the vulgar by military cliques and by groups 
of factious politicians.’ During the recent Great War 
Mr. Oliver wrote a book, ‘‘ Ordeal by Battle,’”” which the 
Annual Register described as ‘‘ written mainly for the 
purpose of advocating compulsory military service.” Which 
is an example of how easily the soldiers and politicians 
trap the best of men. 


—— 


G. R. StrRLInG TAYLOR. 


STANDISH O’GRADY.* 


This book is not, and probably is not meant to be, the 
memoir that Standish O'Grady deserves at the hands of 
his countrymen. It is slight. It is disjointed. It is good 
‘only in parts. From it one can gather an impression of 
the man and writer O’Grady was, together with some 

“imperfect account of his adventures in other fields than 

* “Standish James O’Grady, the Man and the Writer.” A 

Memoir by his Son, Hugh Art O’Grady, with a Foreword by 


Alfred Perceval Graves, and contributions by A. E. and others. 
3s. 6d. (Talbot Press: Dublin and Cork.) 
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letters ; but few who remember the man, know his writings, 
came under his influence, were infected with his enthusiasms 
of various kinds and qualities, will rest satisfied with 


impressions. In a book of its size Lytton Strachey might 


have done O’Grady justice; failing one of his capacity, 
we must rest content with what we have, for the present, 
in these eighty-four pages by various hands, feeling thankful 
that O’Grady is not forgotten, that the Talbot Press are 
issuing cheap editions of his more famous writings, and 
that the tribute herein printed from the hand of A. E. is 
in itself memorable. 

The memoir of twenty-five pages, by his second son, 
gives some of the salient facts of O’Grady’s full and varied 
life. He came of an old Irish family of country squires 
and notables, one of whom became Lord Chief Baron; 
another was the Standish of ‘‘ Jack Hinton,’’ another was 
one of Nelson’s captains, and O’Grady’s own father entered 
the Church and is the original of that charming old scholar 
who appears in ‘‘ Lost on Du Corrig’’ and ‘‘ The Chain of 
Gold.”” As a boy Standish himself drank full of the wild 
grandeur and loneliness of Crookhaven and Dunmanus ; 
more, and perhaps to more effect, among those hills and 
vales of South Ireland, he had early vision of those Veiled 
Forms that, as much maybe as any aspect of nature, 
influenced the development of his genius. He grew, we 
learn, to manhood with two main possessions—a deep 
religious feeling and a minute knowledge of the Bible ; 
two possessions, by the way, that left a vivid mark on 
almost everything he wrote. Current evils to O’Grady 
always were devilish things to be denounced by him with 
a fervid eloquence akin to the style of Isaiah or Jeremiah. 
And he did not shrink from applying the ethics of the 
Sermon on the Mount to the plight of erring women and 
destitute children. 

He loved Virgil too, and Homer gave him the models of 
those Irish heroes and Elizabethan chieftains that you 
shall find, large and magnificent and glowing with abundant 
life, in the Cuchulain Cycle, in ‘‘ Finn and His Companions,” 
and in that magnificent book, ‘‘ The Flight of the Eagle,” 
a story full of research and the most patient labour. If 
it was mere chance, as might appear, that turned O’Grady 
to study and re-creation of Ireland’s legendary past—what 
inspiring chance was that! For it is only truth to say that 
Standish O’Grady made possible the famous Irish move- 
ment in drama and letters; inspired Yeats, Synge and 
George Russell, his most enthusiastic disciple ; he too who 
nurtured the spirit of revival, so clamant now in the 
affairs of the Free State he worked for and lived to see 
accomplished. 

Anyone who wishes to gauge O’Grady’s influence in 
Ireland, not in a literary direction altogether, but in such 
matters as politics, industry, social reform, the fate of 
landlordism and aristocracy, should read A. E.’s fine 
tribute in this volume to a man whom enthusiastically, 
almost passionately, he acclaims as epic poet, incomparable 
historian, bestower of ‘‘ the greatest spiritual gift any Irish- 
man for centuries has given to Ireland,’ furthermore a 
fighter born than whom “no man in Ireland intervened 
in the affairs of his country with a superior nobility of aim.”’ 

Tributes and memoirs however are not enough, but only 
preliminaries to that acquaintance with the man, writer 
and publicist so manifest in O’Grady’s books. These are 
now available in the cheap uniform edition, published by 
the Talbot Press ; at least the best and most popular of 
them, including the great Cuchulain Cycle and the other 
heroic tales, the books your boys will love, and the rest. 
Later you may ~dvance to O’Grady’s studies in Elizabethan 
history, gaining thereby new light on tangled fields; to 
those passionate appeals to landlords and gentry and the 
no less stirring denunciations of their national worthless- 
ness ; may go on even to find in the columns of All Ireland, 
that whimsical and unique effort in one-man journalism, 
how lovable a man Standish O’Grady was, how courteous 
and dignified and humorous, yet possessed always of a real 
spirit of Christian humility and kindliness. 


SHAN BULLOCK. 
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TAKEN FROM LIFE.* 


In England little is known of Colonel William Smith 
or his Lady, for they lived when “ the half-built audience- 
room of the White House was used as a drying-room 
in which to hang up the clothes,”’ when the great staircase 
was not finished and but six chambers were made comfort- 
able. It was thus in 1800, when John Adams and his wife 
Abigail ruled at the White House after George Washing- 
ton. The author of this volume has made the best possible 
use of many letters relating to the Adamses and their son- 
in-law, Colonel William Smith, and also of the journals 
left by Abby Smith and her daughter Caroline—discursive, 
intimate writings, which are fragrant with sweet memories 
and full of history. When John Adams was appointed 
Commissioner to France he took his wife and daughter 
there with him, and it was there and in England that the 
Colonel wooed his lady. In the beginning of June, 1786, 
John Adams writes: ‘“‘I have given my daughter to 
Colonel Smith, a man of merit formed in the school of his 
country’s afflictions.” The Colonel had to live in that 
school to the end, for his uprightness and independence 
made him political enemies who kept him from advance- 
ment. 

The wandering desire is developed in us mostly during 
youth, when there is generally no chance of gratifying it. 
Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore however just fell into it 
naturally, for as a small boy he lived with his people in an 
Irish castle which was centuries old ; and changed that for 
a yacht seventy feet long, in which the family lived in the 
Mediterranean for nearly two years. Then the yacht was 
run over to America, and so began the wanderings in quest 
of wild life. Major Dugdale tells a fascinating story of 
his journeyings through America and Africa, of his successes 
and failures, one which nature lovers will welcome the 
more that he never shot the animals except with a camera. 
He had many thrills with elephants, lions and other big 
game, and some pleasant triumphs with birds. Major 
Dugdale’s work is now so well known through pen, pencil 
and film that it seems superfluous to praise it. 

Miss Eveline Godley has retold from the State Trials the 
account of the trial of Count K6nigsmarck in February, 
1682. She prefaces it with a biography of this Swedish- 
German Count, which certainly flings an heroic halo about 
him. He did doughty deeds on the sea which seem to 
belong to the viking period—indeed “ gossip, scandal and 
legend followed him like his shadow.’ His sending men 
to shoot Tom Thynne because he had married an heiress 
coveted by himself is very much the sort of thing a viking 
would do. He got his man killed and three men, one a 
most faithful vassal, hung, and went free himself, though 
he never married the lady. . Five years later, when fighting 
against the Turks, K6nigsmarck was killed at the age of 
twenty-eight. His body was taken to the family mauso- 
leum in their German estate at Stade. Thomas Thynne’s 
body had been buried in the Abbey, where his ridiculous 
tombstone can be seen any day. For the faithful vassal, 
K6nigsmarck himself had provided; the body of Kratz 
was embalmed with great care, placed in “a rich coffin 
lined with lead, too magnificent for so daring and horrid 
a murderer, and by the king’s permission transported to 
Holland.”’ So says Evelyn. 

Miss Godley’s extracts from ‘‘ State Trials’’ give a 
valuable glimpse into the method of trial in those days. 


CLARE JERROLD. 


THE PREJUDICES OF PURITANISM. i+ 


Epictetus once declared that he was a soul dragging about 
a corpse. He was, in the broadest sense of the word, a 
Puritan. He drew a sharp distinction between the life of 


* “Colonel William Smith and Lady.’’ By Katharine Met- 
calf Roof. 24s. (Constable.)—‘‘ The Autobiography of a 
Wanderer.”’ By Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 18s. (Hurst & 
Blackett.)—‘‘ The Trial of Count Kiénigsmarck.’’ Edited by the 
Hon. Eveline Godley. 7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


+ After Puritanism.” By Hugh Kingsmill. 8s. 6d. (Duck- 
worth.) 


the instincts, which we share with the beasts of the field, 
and the life of reason, which is characteristically human. 
And he would place the reins of control wholly in the 
hands of reason. Although it is not possible nowadays 
to accept so simple a psychological creed, the attitude 
towards life which such a creed implies is always possible. 
There will always be people with so profound a mistrust 
of the natural instincts and impulses as a guide to human 
life, that they refuse them any say in its direction. There 
will always in fact be Puritans. And the title of Mr. 
Kingsmill’s book is a misnomer, unless we use the word 
Puritan in a narrower sense. 

This in fact Mr. Kingsmill does. He defines Puritanism 
rather vaguely as ‘“‘ an attempt to simplify the relation of 
man to the universe in accordance with the model of this 
relation exhibited in the Hebrew Scriptures.’’ Beginning 
as far back as Tudor times, the movement, according to 
Mr. Kingsmill, came to an end about 1850. He contends 
that it would have died an easy and natural death about 
1820 had it not been kept alive by artificial stimulants. 
These stimulants were supplied by the wealthy classes, 
who, threatened by the revolutionary spirit that had broken 
out so disastrously in France, “‘ instinctively turned to 
Puritanism, an engine of repression exactly suited to their 
needs.” 

The main thesis of Mr. Kingsmill’s book is the decline 
and fall of Puritanism during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The enemy was mainly within the gates. 
The author’s method is to deal in detail with the lives of 
four men who were largely responsible for the break-up 
of the system—Dean Farrar, Samuel Butler, Frank Harris, 
and W. T. Stead. Dean Farrar and Mr. Stead were 
Puritans to the end (for the author regards Evangelicalism 
as the guise taken in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
by the Puritans of the seventeenth century), and even 
Samuel Butler was a Puritan under his skin, as the 
Darwinians discovered when they scratched him. As for 
Mr. Frank Harris, I fear that his sole claim to be regarded 
as in any sense a Puritan would rest on the fact that his 
father was one and that he was brought up in the North 
of Ireland. 

Leaving out Mr. Stead for the moment, we find each of 
Mr. Kingsmill’s heroes knocking down different pieces of 
the Puritan structure. Farrar destroyed the belief in hell, 
and challenged the doctrine of the total depravity of 
children. The older Puritans never wasted any sentiment 
on children. Children were conceived in sin and all their 
ways were wicked. In the Victorian era however a flood 
of emotionalism poured over the young. Many a tear was 
shed over the May Queen of Tennyson, and many more 
over the sickly children of Dickens’s imagination—Little 
Nell and Paul Dombey. So when Farrar wrote “ Eric, or 
Little by Little,’’ he was not consciously attacking a 
theological doctrine, as he was in his sermons on “ Eternal 
Hope,”’ but almost unconsciously expressing the spirit of 
the age. 

Samuel Butler’s contribution was of a different kind. 
His attack was on the Puritan theory of the family. That 
theory is expressed by the author as follows : 

“‘ Fallible human beings, merely through becoming parents 
(not a highly specialised achievement), took on a sacrosanct 
character, appearing to their children as faultless beings who 
were delaying their return to Heaven solely from a great-hearted 


resolve to redeem their thankless and depraved offspring, if 


redemption were any way possible, from the well-earned pains 
of hell.” 


“The Way of All Flesh”’ is a bitter comment on this 
theory. But Butler went further than that. He was not 
content with questioning Christian theology, he questioned 
Christian morality as well. The full significance of the 
satire in ‘‘ Erewhon ”’ was not grasped till some years after 
the book was published. 

Frank Harris’s point of attack was Victorian reticence. 
There never was a time in the history of English literature 
when the mention of certain aspects of human life was so 
rigidly tabooed as in the days of Victoria. To-day there 
is a violent reaction. From the age of the Puritans we have 
arrived at the age of the Impuritans, as a recent writer 
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has called them. One of the earliest of the Impuritans 
was Mr. Frank Harris, at one time editor of the Evening 
News, at another time editor of the Saturday Review, and 
more recently the author of an autobiography which is 
unobtainable in this country. 

Mr. Kingsmill finally deals with Mr. Stead, towards whom 
he appears much less sympathetic than towards his other 
characters. Stead did nothing towards breaking down the 
tyranny of Puritanism. In fact he was himself a Puritan 
of the most rigid type, attempting methods of reform which 
had become out of date. The author credits Mr. Stead 
with good intentions in publishing the ‘“‘ Maiden Tribute ”’ 
articles, but seems to regard the whole thing as much ado 
about nothing. Nor does he take very seriously Stead’s 
interest in spiritualism. In fact he regards Mr. Stead as 
a Puritan born too late. 

It is quite clear that the author is influenced by the 
psychological teachings which emanate from Vienna, and 
has consequently no great love for Puritanism. That 
mental state which the Puritans call ‘‘ a conviction of sin ”’ 
—a desirable state leading to salvation—is referred to by 
him as “‘a sense of guilt ’’—an undesirable state leading 
to neurosis. Yet he does not produce an impression of 
unfairness. He exhibits certain modern views, more often 
by subtle implication than by overt assertion. And he 
has a caustic humour which is very diverting. In fact the 
book is eminently readable and throws abundant light on 
the trend of thought in England towards the close of the 
last century. What Mr. Kingsmill has really shown us is 
how certain of the prejudices of Puritanism have passed 
away. But there are principles inherent in Puritanism 
which will never pass away. The dross will go, but the 
gold will remain. 


P. B. BALLARD. 


MYSTERIES. 


It is an indispensable condition of a good story of the 
occult that the reader should believe in it. Many of the 
authors who have dabbled in this attractive form of litera- 
ture have been so absorbed in the supernormal incident 
which induced them to write that they have not given 
enough thought to the normal happenings which led up 
to their incident and have consequently failed to endow 
the incident itself with verisimilitude. Some of the stories 
in the American volume! have excellent themes with 
striking climaxes, but too often the preliminary matter is 
so perfunctorily sketched—as if the author himself were 
not interested in it—that the reader’s mind is not properly 
prepared. ‘“‘ What Was It?” a well-known yarn by 
Fitz-James O’Brien, suffers in this way. The theme itself 
is hair-raising enough but the author hurries along with 
statements like: ‘‘ Mr. A., as everyone knows, escaped to 
Europe, and died not long after of a broken heart,” which 
are so casual and unconvincing in themselves that the 
mind is not ready to give credence to the horrors which 
are afterwards described. There are, however, some good 
specimens of strange stories in this volume, by famous 
dead writers like Poe, Mark Twain, Washington Irving, 
Ambrose Bierce and Nathaniel Hawthorne, as well as by 
living authors like Theodore Dreiser, Edith Wharton and 
many others. 

Algernon Blackwood on the other hand is known chiefly 
for his work in this genre, and the omnibus volume which 
Messrs. Heinemann have just issued* witnesses not merely 
to his productivity but to the high level of his achieve- 
ment. Very rarely does he choose a hackneyed theme, 
and many of his stories possess an individuality which 
separates them from the mass of spookmongery which 
some competent story-tellers are prone to exploit. There 
is also a half philosophical, half metaphysical current 
streaming through his work which may not reach great 


1 “* Ghosts." American Ghost Stories selected by C. 
Armitage Harper. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.)—* ‘‘ Strange Stories.’’ 
By Algernon Blackwood. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—* “ The Last 
Home of Mystery.”” By E. Alexander Powell. 18s. (John 
Long.)—‘ ‘‘Enigmas’” By R_ T. Gould. 12s. 6d. (Philip 
Allan.) 


NEW NOVELS’ 7/6 net 


HARRY S. KEELER 


THIEVES’ NIGHTS 


All who love strong character and thrilling incident 
will revel in this essentially clever mystery story. 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


THE ADMIRABLE SIMMONS 


““A clean wholesome story of love, containing 
characters that are drawn with the authoress’s 
well known skill and ability, and exceptionally well 
written dialogue.’’-—Cork Examiner 


JAY MARSTON 


| FULL MOON 


A story of unusual power and vividness, full of 
movement and adventure, and with admirable 
character delineation. 


ADAM SADLER 


| DOWSED LIGHTS 


Mr. Sadler keeps the attention gripped fast and at 
the end provides a surprising disclosure. He 
should go far in the ranks of mystery novelists. 


MADAME ALBANESI 


WHITE FLAME 


A delightful story which Madame A!banesi handles 
with that sure touch one expects from her. 


SPRING SUCCESSES 


JOSEPH HOCKING 


OUT OF THE DEPTHS 


OTTWELL BINNS 


THE SECRET PEARLS 


EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


THE FIGHTING SPIRIT 


JESSE TEMPLETON 


CLAY - FACE 


PAUL TRENT 


FALKLAND’S CHOICE 
READY EARLY APRIL 


H. C. BAILEY 


MR. FORTUNE EXPLAINS 


BEN BOLT 


THE SUBWAY MYSIERY 


J. RUSSELL WARREN 


CASTLE ENIGMA 
WARD, LOCK & CO. 
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depths but does create that atmosphere of serious con- 
viction which is an essential ingredient of stories of the 
occult. Moreover Mr. Blackwood shows considerable 
skill in the manipulation of words and can make them 
express what he wishes. That strangely convincing 
though, coldly considered, incredible story of ‘‘ The Man 
Whom the Trees Loved,” for instance, might have been 
ludicrious in less skilled hands : 


“For wet and shimmering 
presences stood grouped all round 
that bed. She saw their outline 
underneath the ceiling, the green, 
spread bulk of them, their vague 
extension over walls and furniture. 
They shifted to and fro, massed 
yet translucent, mild yet thick, 
moving and turning within them- 
selves to a hushed noise of multi- 
tudinous soft rustling.” 


It was a happy inspiration 
to gather these twenty-six 
stories together in a_ single 
volume. All of them are read- 
able; many of them as good ee, 
examples of their kind as one 
might hope to find, and they 
are written in that intimate, 
circumstantial manner which 
makes them especially suitable 
for reading aloud over the fire 
o’ nights. 

Colonel E. Alexander Powell’s 
book deals with another order 
of mystery. Here we have not 
fiction but (one fears) fact. 

The “last home of mystery’’® 

is Nepal, but nearly half of the : 
book is concerned with the 
journey on the way thither 
through India. Colonel Powell 
has a lively, practised pen and 
a certain power of description 
which is most effective when he is least self-conscious. 
His somewhat overheated accusations make one a little 
chary of accepting all his generalisations, especially as he 
cultivates an audacity which bespeaks a love of sensation- 
alism. Among other unorthodox opinions he throws out 
this comment made by a British official about Colonel 
Lawrence. ‘“‘ Lawrence?” he repeated. ‘‘ Oh, yes. He’s 
quite a clever fellow, and did some rather useful work 
out here during the War. But I can name half a dozen 
men who have forgotten more about the Arab than he 
ever knew.” 

He spares us no detail of the horrors associated with the 
Hindu religion as practised in India. ‘‘ Mother India” 
has familiarised us with such matters, and Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s ‘‘ Jesting Pilate,” though more discreet, was 
scarcely more reassuring. Nepal—some of whose magnifi- 
cence the author not ineffectively describes—seems no 
less corrupt, and one feels that the chief need here, as in 
India, is for a completely new system of sanitation, 
moral and physical. There are a number of excellent 
photographs. 

Mysteries of yet another kind are the subject of Lieut.- 
Commander R. T. Gould’s “ Enigmas,’’* which would 
probably find itself in Charles Lamb’s category of biblia-a- 
biblia—books which are not books. The author describes 
it as a ‘“‘ book of unexplained facts,’’ and in a modest 
preface claims to have put together, with the relevant 
material which he has collected, ‘‘ the facts relating to a 
number of incidents which have not, at present, been 
satisfactorily explained.’”’ Thus, we have a chapter on 
giants, full of curious information and accompanied by 
an interesting engraving; the diverting story of ‘‘ Old 
Parr,” who was over one hundred and fifty when he died, 
and other cases of alleged longevity; an account of the 
Bealing Bells (which “ rang scores of times when no one 
was in the passage, or back-house, or house, or grounds 


Ewelina Korzeniowski 


(the mother of Joseph Conrad). 
From “The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad.” 
By Gustav Morf Sampson Low). 


unseen ’’), which links this book to those dealt with earlier ; 
interesting chapters on alchemy, the landfall of Columbus, 
the canals of Mars, and divers queer matters. ‘‘ Enigmas ”’ 
is another book for a rainy day, a book which will stock 
the reader with knowledge unlikely to be in his friends’ 
possession and thus give him the pull over them. 


HERMON OULD. 


THE POLISH JOSEPH 
CONRAD.* 


Among the many sketches 
and fragmentary studies of 
Conrad which have appeared 
since his death in 1924, this 
book takes a leading place 
by reason of the author’s 
thorough understanding not less 
than his special knowledge. 
It is especially good in its 

presentation of the neglected 
“+| Polish background of the man 

| who, after making a success of 
the career of an English sea- 
man, made a still greater and 
more difficult conquest by be- 
-, coming a famous novelist in our 
alien language. 

Dr. Morf is able to go 
through the already voluminous 
literature about Conrad, and 
the often misleading con- 

 fessions of Conrad himself, 
* and to cross the “ t’s’’ and dot 
the “i's” of truth for us. I 
find especially interesting his 
examination of the biographical 
associations in ‘‘ Nostromo,” 
for that yarn of a very brief 
glimpse of Venezuela, and an incident noted in an old book 
which Conrad gave out as the origin of the story, was 
far from adequate to explain the richness of feeling, the 
imaginative passion poured into the most complicated of 
his novels. 

One example may perhaps be quoted to show the import- 
ance of Dr. Morf’s special knowledge, allied to his critical 
faculty, in interpreting Conrad for us. He says: 

“On page 479 of ‘ Nostromo’ may be found another Polish 
reminiscence. Every year the owner of a famous coffee planta- 
tion sends three sacks of coffee-beans to a patriotic society in 
remembrance ‘of the third of May,’ the date of an important 
battle. Now it so happens that the third of May (the only date 
mentioned in ‘ Nostromo ’) is one of the most important dates 
in Polish history—so important indeed that it is now the National 
Day. On that day, in 1791, the famous ‘ Constitution of the 
Third of May ’ was adopted by the Diet, converting Poland into 


hereditary limited monarchy with ministerial responsibility, and 
establishing the /ibreum veto and other anomalies.”’ 


This is followed by quotations from the same novel, 
concerning the name of Nostromo, which was a mis- 
pronunciation of the Italian Nostro uomo, and the quota- 
tions amply support Dr. Morf's conjecture that Conrad 
had developed an “alien complex” from the misuse of 
his Polish name, Korzeniowski, while he was a seaman. 
This he had changed to Conrad, his second Christian 
name, long before he began to write. There is much in a 
name, in spite of the fact being well known that the most 
English names by no means certainly indicate the most 
English blood ! 

In the same helpful way the author is able to explain 
to us important characteristics of Polish temperament 
and “culture,” all of which are elements of any reliable 
portrait (or should one say ‘‘ psychegraph”’ ?) of Conrad. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that Conrad's critics in this 


* “The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad.’’ By Gustav 
Morf, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
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country have lacked the necessary clues to explain many 
of Conrad’s imaginative impulses. As an instance of how 
Conrad’s personal. confessions might lead one far from 
reality, I recall a long talk with him, during which I asked 
him if he could say what made him start writing. ‘‘ Simply 
that I needed an occupation for my leisure,” he replied. 
“It was not the need of self-expression.’”’ I must confess 
that I did not take the assertion seriously, but Dr. Morf, 
in his scrupulous examination of Conrad’s work, leaves no 
room for doubt of the psychological necessity which drove 
Conrad to express through romantic fiction those un- 
conscious elements in him which he could not disentangle 
logically. 

The greatest of Conrad’s inner conflicts was his divided 
feeling about Poland, to which all his temperament was 
loyal, and yet, by expressing itself in an escape from Poland 
into the wide adventurous world, it led him into what he 
himself said could be regarded strictly as a betrayal. 
This feeling, which he was constantly trying to banish 
by elaborate explorations into the reasons for being adven- 
turous and romantic, caused him to burden most of his 
chief characters with an unescapable past. Perhaps no 
novelist in English has equalled, though some in Russian 
have done so, Conrad’s dramatisation of the sense of 
sin. 

A review of this book would be incomplete without 
reference to the connexions traced by the author between 
Conrad’s mentality and the contrasting types of his paternal 
ancestors, the romantic and brilliant Korzeniowskis, and 
the maternal relatives, more practical and scrictly discip- 
lined, the Bobrowskis. He brings fresh light to a reading 
of the two big volumes of Conrad’s “‘ Life and Letters,’”’ by 
M. Jean-Aubry, whose very useful work was mainly that 
of the gathering together of data rather than that of 
analysis. 

The volume is interestingly illustrated, and almost free 
of misprints, though I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
one in the bibliography, since my ‘ Talk with Joseph 
Conrad ”’ is stated to be by ‘‘ D. L. Mégroz’’! 


R. L. MEGroz. 


POETRY AT PRESENT.* 


This is Mr. Charles Williams’s first book of prose, and it 
is written with the excellence to be expected from a poet 
of his distinction. It is doubly interesting because of its 
subject. Mr. Williams is concerned here with the poets of 
his day, and a poet’s opinion of his fellows cannot fail to 
attract. ‘‘ Poetry at Present ”’ consists of sixteen chapters 
devoted to some eighteen authors, the members of the 
Sitwell family clubbing together to make one poor gaudy 
day. All the writers dealt with are living at the moment 
—whatever be their future—with the exception of Thomas 
Hardy, who died after the scheme of the book had been 
determined upon. The poets treated here must be con- 
sidered those amongst his contemporaries for whom Mr. 
Williams feels the most distinguished consideration. Some 
names are omitted that one could wish to have received 
attention, but Mr. Williams’s plan obviously includes 
criticising by silence. It would have given pleasure to 
some had the essayist’s sensitive conscience consented to 
include Sir William Watson and Mr. Squire at least in 
these pages. The preface mitigates this severity by 
admitting ‘‘ There are very distinguished poets now living 
whose work is generally admired, but they seem to have 
created that work not only within the tradition, but with- 
out affecting the tradition. It is possible that in a hundred 
years they may be remembered when some of the poets 
here discussed are forgotten, but even so, they are of their 
own order, and are therefore here excluded.’’ These polite- 
nesses are not absolutely convincing, for it is plain that 
these writers are not the objects of Mr. Williams’s pre- 
dilection. He is certainly entitled to his opinion. It is 


* “ Poetry at Present.” By Charles Williams. 7s. 6d. 
(Humphrey Milford.) 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 
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features medieval romance. 
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ce by Dame Madge Kendal 
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THRUMS AND THE BARRIE COUNTRY 39 
Rev. JOHN KENNEDY. 17 photographs and 2 plans. 6s. net. Shortly” 
To er the story of Barrie it is necessary to know the environ- 
ment in which he passed his early days. The Author has. drawn back 
the curtain which hangs over his past and with freshness and charm _ 
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HEREMON THE BEAUTIFUL ale 
ae OF CROMARTIE. Author of the “ Golden Guard,” etc. 

of this graphic novel . 


god-like Pheenician king is the centre 
. triumphant in love, terrible in 


GREY 


SEAS 

REX CLEMENTS. Author of “ A Gipsy of the Horn,” etc. 6s. net 

loyd’s List : r. Clements has_without question enhanced his 
reputation as a sea writer with ‘ Grey Seas.’ Since the mas.er, Conrad, 
died, it is probable that there is no sailorman — in English to-day 
who is better qualified to write of the sea than Mr. Rex Clements. . . 
His stories are true, and told in vivid language.” 

‘ountr quite unusually gifted writer... 
real and Yitelike +, + the book should find a place on the shelves of all 


who love the sea. 


PROVIDENCE SQUARE 
PAUL CRESWICK. Author of ‘* The Beaten Track,” etc. 7s. 6d. net 
Suetta Kaye-Smitn, in the Sanday Express : r. Creswick 
written many pleasant tales . . . this is another which will not disappoint 
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Trish Independent : “* Well ro Se and worth the telling.” 


PAT 
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Just Ready 
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Just Ready 
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etc. 7s. 6d. net. ust Ready 

A story of life in the Australian bush. The Author was one of the 
first — women born in just such a settlement as she describes in this 
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very evident that he is a sound scholar and a sensitive 
critic, and of a devastating honesty withal. Seldom indeed 
are such critical acumen, good taste, and candour packed 
within the limits of one short essay. When the essayist is 
in accord and sympathy with his subject, as for instance 
in the chapters devoted to the Laureate and Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie, the result is a remarkably penetrating and 
subtle piece of appreciation, which cannot fail to be gratify- 
ing to these distinguished recipients. Other writers, less 
congenial to his temperament, may find that criticism goes 
like an arrow between the joints of their harness. This 
might be illustrated by the description of the essayist’s 
reaction to reading the fifteen poems of Mr. Hardy’s 
“‘ Satires of Circumstance ’’ at one sitting, but Mr. Hardy 
was ever a humorist, and perhaps it may be more con- 
venient to stress this frankness from a general statement 
rather than from a particular occasion. Mr. Williams 
remarks in one of these essays that ‘‘ It has been said, and 
not wholly unjustly, that the younger contemporary poets 
have only one fault—dullness. Observation, dexterity, 
feeling they have, but between their experience and their 
expression the interest has slipped away.’’ Undoubtedly 
Mr. Williams would make drastic and immediate reserva- 
tions from this sweeping statement. The work of Mr. 
Yeats, Mr. de la Mare, Mr. A. E. Housman and Mr. 
Hodgson, for example, is for him, as for us all, full of magic 
and excitement. But certainly much of the poetry of 
our day is dull. It fails to give the thrill that the Lake 
poets communicated. It does not excite as did the 
Victorian and the Pre-Raphaelite poets. Possibly it is 
because our present-day poets work on a smaller scale, 
deal with moods rather than emotions, and are frequently 
low-spirited in the trough of the War. For the poets of 
ideas enchant us still. Mr. Chesterton may be a traditional 
Catholic and Mr. Kipling an Old Testament Protestant. 
It is a trifle that their ideas are fundamentally opposed. 
Ideas are there, and incidentally the rhythm in which they 
are expressed is not dissimilar. Their enthusiasm is con- 
tagious, and they move and convince the reader while 
under their spell. 

I remarked earlier in this notice that Mr. Williams is 
known—and he should be better known—as a poet. 
Affixed to each essay included in ‘‘ Poetry at Present ”’ is 
a poem reminding the reader agreeably of his quality. 
These end-pieces to the various chapters at times are 
studies in the matter and manner of the author under 
discussion. At others they give his personal reaction to 
his subject, as in the delightful poem to Mr. Yeats, the 
first poet he ever saw when young. 

“* Poetry at Present ”’ is in the truest sense a memorable 
book. No saner and more sensitive studies have been 
written on the poets of to-day. It is a necessary hand- 
book for the serious student of modern verse, and should 
that verse at times unfortunately prove dull, the hand of 
the dyer is not subdued to what it works in. 


EUGENE Mason. 


PASSING GOOD.* 


To find plays of interest and distinction is said to be 
difficult, but this, when one can pick up half a dozen 
novels as good as these, cannot be said of fiction. Although 
representing several schools of creative writing, all are 
good of their kind. If Mr. Manning-Sanders’s first novel 
was as interesting as ‘‘ The Burnt Man,” it is no wonder 
press and public gave it a good reception. His second 
is one of those the reader cannot put down till the final 
““ they lived as happily as two people can, who have perfect 
faith in one another, gaining sanctuary against all the 
petty and greater ills of life that perplex the souls of 


* “The Burnt Man.”” By G. Manning-Sanders. (Faber & 
Faber.)—‘‘ Time, Gentlemen, Time!’ By Norah Hoult. 
(Heinemann.)—*‘ Pending Heaven.’’ By William Gerhardi. 
(Duckworth.)—‘‘ The Rough House.” By Bruce Marshall. 


(Jarrolds.)—** Tantalus.” By Jo van Ammers. (Jonathan Cape.) 
7s. 06d. each. 


men,”’ and that in spite of certain irritating flaws. Why for 
instance should he speak of a woman as “ virile’? Also 
does he not know—or wasn’t there a doctor at hand*to 
tell him—that people who have been long dumb, owing to 
a stroke (apoplectic seizure), do not on their deathbed 
regain the power of speech. Owing to a curse uttered 
by the moribund, Humphrey and Judy come together. 
So excellent however has been Mr. Manning-Sanders’s 
characterisation that the reader is in no wise perturbed by 
this false note. Given their temperaments, those two 
must have married, and the how and why is not of the 
first importance. The tale is closely woven and the setting 
shows a deeply observed familiarity with country life. 
Humphrey Daine, in order to escape from unhappy circum- 
stance, has fired his home and workshop and run from 
the scene. ‘‘ The Burnt Man” gives his further adven- 
tures till he seeks sanctuary in a western village, eventually 
marrying Judith Ancell. Daine’s father died insane, and 
one of the most convincing parts of the story is the way 
in which Daine himself is shown to be on the borderland 
for much of his time. Should such men marry? Well, 
they do, and leave their offspring a heritage of nerves. 
But Judy was sound as a bell, so perhaps in this particular 
instance all would be well. 

“Time, Gentlemen, Time!” is also a second book. 
Its technique reveals events through the minds of the 
characters, and does this so continuously that narrative 
shows as a stream of thought. The title of the book is 
the potman’s cry at closing time ; and the story gives us 
a few days in the lives of a drunken solicitor and his un- 
happy wife. Not once has the temptation to sentimentalise 
individuals or situation been yielded to. Norah Hoult is 
to be congratulated on a fine book. 

A slighter novel but more amusing is Mr. Gerhardi’s 
“Pending Heaven.’’ By means of a wandering, discur- 
sive, irresponsible narrative he deals with the love affairs 
of a fat, middle-aged novelist. Max Fisher is the type of 
man who makes more or less serious love to every woman 
who is willing that he should. As a consequence he 
eventually finds himself settled at Bou-Saada with three 
out of the many. He does not care greatly for any of 
them, and they remain in order to prove that each is 
preferred to the others. A fourth presently arrives and is 
a little surprised to find three already in residence. It is 
suggested by one of the four that they shall turn Mahom- 
medan and constitute—whether Max likes it or not—the 
four wives allowed by the Prophet of Islam. The American 
however prefers monogamy and a man to herself, and 
departs with Max’s best friend. In the end Max also 
departs in order either to live in a Grosvenor House flat or 
die—it is not quite clear which, nor with so unsympathetic 
a character as Max does it much matter. Humour the book 
has, also wit, but not much else. It is, as the writer says, 
“in the book of life a sorry page,’’ but it offers an occasional 
pithy saying, as for instance: ‘‘ There are two ways of 
being disappointed: getting what you want and not 
getting it.” 

“The Rough House,’”’ by Bruce Marshall, is an even 
more witty book than “‘ Pending Heaven.” It presents a 
slice of life instead of telling a story. To the modern 
such a slice makes a pattern. Mr. Marshall’s slice is the 
rough house of the ideals and philosophy of life now 
generally accepted, and he contrasts with skill the offerings 
of self-mutilation made to the “ bitch-goddess, Success,”’ 
with those it would have been natural for a man to offer. 
I hope ‘‘ The Rough House”’ will have more readers 
than seems possible from its subject. It should appeal to 
the young, to those as yet untainted by the madness to 
which Bruce Marshall demurs. The book paints rapidly 
a picture which both saddens and amuses. It is filled 
with laughter-evoking scenes and sayings, such as—‘‘ The 
American girl is very virtuous. Her stockings may be of 
silk but her morals are of granite,’’ yet its content is serious. 

From these books which are so English that their reader 
could believe England and her opinions and politics the 
largest and most important, if not the only country in the 
world, it is an interesting change to turn to Jo van Ammers’s 
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“ Tantalus,” a study of Dutch life. In ‘‘ The Rebel 
Generation,’’ her previous book, we were given the reactions 
to the feminist movement of three generations. That was 
an interesting bit of history, but this is an intimate study 
of character, and as creative work the finer book. Seldom 
has a woman originated so close, so solid, so true a concep- 
tion of masculine impulse as in this story of Evert Tideman, 
for it is not given to most women to sympathise with the 
wandering male. That Mrs. van Ammers should have 
selected him as the subject of her story shows the breadth 
not only of her gift but of her spirit. Tideman is happily 
married to as good a wife as can be imagined, he has 
pleasant children, yet he is a dreamer and he dreams of 
women. His business takes him to France and eventually 
to America, and in these lands he seeks new sensations. 
One of the subtlest strokes in the story is his failure—the 
natural failure of a weak man—to obtain the love of the 
women to whom he is attracted. Actually, instead of 
seducing, he is seduced. He falls a victim to a predatory 
woman past her first youth who insists on taking him from 
his wife and family ; and who, because she is the stronger, 
succeeds. She is nct domestic, she takes him into surround- 
ings of discomfort, yet he cannot escape. Even as he is 
the prey to his unruly desires, so also is he the sufferer 
when his supposed desires are gratified. ‘‘ Only you and 
I know that he was really not a Don Juan without scruples, 
but a big, silly boy always chasing the same dream,’’ says 
his brother-in-law, but Evert was more than silly, he was 
spineless, and nothing Thora, his wife, could have done 
would have prevented his descent into hell. Mrs. Jo van 
Ammers has told an enthralling story. Each of her books 
is an advance on the last, or as the well-worn cliché puts it, 
she goes ‘“‘ from strength to strength.”’ 
C. A. Dawson Scott. 


STILL THEY COME.* 


If the present writer has done nothing else for literature 
he has, at any rate, given the word “‘ spate ’”’ a breath of 
fresh air. A couple of months ago, when commenting on 
the torrent of War books, he remarked, “ Still the spate 
roars by unchecked.” Since then either these actual 
words, or the metaphor implicit in them, have confronted 
him in journal after journal and in review after review. 
From Golder’s Green to Grub Street spate has lined up 
amongst the “ blessed words ”’ of journalism. The books 
still pour by. The cry is still they come. Echo indeed 
answers, ‘“‘ More than that: some of them come back a 
second time.’’ There are second editions, reprints and 
new impressions. The French however have an apt saying 
to the effect that to go back is not to return. 

“Mons, Anzac and originally appeared anony- 
mously—in the ‘‘ dead ”’ year of 1919—and is now published 
for the first time with the author’s name, as well as with 
an introduction from the pen of Mr. Desmond MacCarthy 
describing Mr. Aubrey Herbert’s remarkable and attractive 
personality. The title is self-explanatory, and it will be 
seen that the scope of the book is roughly the first half of 
the War. The reviewer confesses that it is a relief to him 
to get away from the views and impressions of platoon 
commanders and privates of the New Armies and to have 
some change from the everlasting Ypres and Somme. 
Aubrey Herbert was Eton, Christ Church and Foreign 
Office—a man of high social position, widely travelled, 
master of several languages—one being Turkish—and with 
deep knowledge of men and things. He was in Parliament 
when war broke out, and in addition had been honorary 
attaché first at Tokio and later at Constantinople. Defect- 
ive eyesight put combatant service out of the question, 
and he was at first attached to the Irish Guards in 1914 

* “Mons, Anzac and Kut.” By Aubrey Herbert. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Pass Guard at Ypres.”” By Ronald Gurner. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.)—‘‘ Mud and Khaki.” By H. S. Clapham. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Everyman at War.” 6s. (Dent.) 
—“ Journey’s End ”’ (the Novel). By R.C. Sheriff and Vernon 


Bartlett. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.)—‘‘ The King’s Regiment (Liver- 
pool), 1914-19.” Vol. II. 
(Arnold.) 


By Everard Wyrall. 7s. 6d. 


A Chowe of Spring Books 


GENER A 1? 
Towards a New Education 


Edited by WM. BOYD, M.A. 512 pages tos. 6d. 
* Contains the truest account available anywhere of the various 
currents of progressive educational thought.’ Sir Michael Sadler 


The Jade Mountain 


WITTER BYNNER and KANG-HU_ 288 pages 6d. 


. acollection of the Chinese Poets of the golden age rendered 
with great taste and scholarship . . . a treasury of the beautiful 
and pathetic.’ Edmund Blunden 


Travels in the Congo 


ANDRE GIDE 356 pages illustrated 15s. 
* Because he is an accomplished artist . . . his travel jottings have 
a delightful living quality . . . admirable photographs.’ New 
Statesman ‘ Admirably simple and direct.’ Nation 


America Conquers Britain 


LUDWELL DENNY 450 pages 12s. 6d. 


‘ A song of economic victory, not only in industry, but in finance. . . 
the book is a store of very valuable information.’ Spectator 


FICTION 


Shadows of Men 


JIM TULLY 7s. 6d. 
* One of the most powerful and terrible of recent books . . . in- 
dicative of the human spirit’s power of endurance.’ Gerald Gould 


Steel Chips 


IDWAL JONES 7s 6d. 
An honest novel of industrial life, set in the machine shops of a 
great steel works. ‘ Straightforward, concise and virile... 
extremely attractive and well written.’ Nottingham Guardian 


e 
Dominance 
OSWALD HARLAND 7s. 6d. 
* Of very exceptional ability.’ Daily Telegraph 
‘ Full of beautiful and memorable passages.’ Manchester Guardian 


Farewell to Paradise 


FRANK THIESS 6s. 
‘ This moving tale of German childhood is set against a tapestry of 
high summer, and through its pages throb the ecstasy, the anguish 
and the sudden springing laughter of youth.’ Time and Tide 


The Trough of the Wave 


OLAV DUNN 7s. 6d. 


The first part, complete in itself, of a six-volume novel, The People 
of Fuvik, which gives probably the best and most penetrating 
picture of Norwegian peasant life ever written. 


Chapter the Last 


KNUT HAMSUN tos. 6d. 
A long novel of life in a sanitorium, which is unusually rich in 
incident, character and humour even for this great writer. 


KRISTIN 
LAVRANSDATTER 


SIGRID UNDSET 945 pages 8s. 6d. 
The Book Society’s choice for February, and its ‘ greatest book.’ 
‘As with The Cloister and The Hearth, the book leaps to such 
amazing life because it is the mere setting for a tale of passions 
which are the same in every race and every country.” Clemence 
Dane NOW IN ITS FOURTH IMPRESSION 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 37BEDFORD SQ.W.C.1 
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as interpreter ; wounded at Villers Cotterets, he regained 
his liberty by the battle of the Marne. Later he held 
Intelligence appointments in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia, 
owing to what he modestly describes as ‘“‘ a fairly fluent 
smattering of several Eastern languages.’’ The book is 
a reproduction of his diary which closes on May 12th, 1916. 
Its chief charm is the air of detachment in which it is 
written, enhanced by the fact that, to a certain extent, 
the author had a foot in both camps. Particularly was 
this the case in Mesopotamia where, in the negotiations 
which preceded the fall of Kut, Aubrey Herbert had more 
than one interview with Turkish generals and renewed 
acquaintance with Turkish officials he had known before 
at Constantinople. Throughout the book there runs a 
strain of slightly cynical reflection from a rather “‘ superior ”’ 
viewpoint. It has an interest of its own, but it wears 
a bit thin at this time of day. 

The next two books on the list—‘‘ Mud and Khaki ”’ 
and “Pass Guard at Ypres ’’—deal entirely with the 
famous Salient ; and in each book the deepest blood-bath 
is “‘ Hooge, 1915,’’ than which, in the opinion of many 
who went through the whole War in France, there was no 
more dreadful experience. The former volume is confined 
to part of the year 1915, and consists of the record of a 
private in the ranks of the H.A.C., jotted down on occasional 
off days. The key-note of the book—the foreground and 
the whole middle distance of the picture—is mud. The 
publishers say in a note that this ‘‘ cheerful’’ account may 
be contrasted with ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ as 
the author and his friends “‘ appear to have enjoyed life 
even in the worst of times.’’ We have an uneasy feeling 
that this is what our American cousins would call “ blah.’’ 
There is no “‘ enjoyment ”’ in the book. How could there 
be ? But it is interesting as the record of a soldier not 
cursed with too vivid an imagination ; who had no illusions 
whatever ; and who had “ guts ’’—about the finest make- 
up that anyone committed to the Salient in general, and 
to Hooge in particular, could have possessed. 

Except for the common background of Ypres, ‘‘ Pass 
Guard at Ypres ”’ is of an entirely different kind. It is in 
the form of a novel and is, in its tragic intensity, as terrible 
as a Greek play. The subject has become hackneyed 
enough—the breaking of a boy’s body, the sapping of his 
courage, the shattering of his ideals, and the killing— 
almost—of his soul. The qualification is called for seeing 
that in the final pages Ypres becomes personified and con- 
soles the dying lad. We frankly say that we consider the 
ending unworthy of the terrific but restrained strength of 
the rest of the book. It smacks of Hollywood rather than 
recalls Aischvlus. And we feel—just as we feel with 
“ Retreat ’’—that the characterisation is rather over- 
emphasised. The curly-headed young officer is just too 
cherubic—even if he was nicknamed ‘“ Cherub ’’-—and we 
might indeed say too green. The old soldier—with his 
reminiscences of South Africa—is rather too like what 
Mr. Kipling might have have made of one of ‘‘ Her Majesty's 
Jollies.””. And we frankly say that the regular officer 
commanding the depot of the Southshires—a medley of 
the Reverends Barlow and Eliot Warne—is sheer knock- 
about. Still, we place this book just on the borderline 
between the “ great’’ and the “ very good’”’ books of 
the War, and we are by no means sure that it does not merit 
inclusion in the former rather than in the latter category. 

““ Everyman at War ”’ opens up the rather disconcerting 
prospect that everyone who fought in the late Armageddon 
may in time write a book or an article about it. It is 
almost as difficult to review this book as it would be to 
comment on a composite photograph. Some forty years 
ago Mr. Stead used to make a feature of these things in 
the Review of Reviews, and the recollection left upon 
the memory of the present writer is that if Sir William 
Harcourt’s countenance was one of the superimposed 
faces, then he dominated the result completely. In this 
book the army almost submerges the sister services, for 
Sea and Air contribute but three chapters apiece out of 
the sixty that go to make up the book. And as regards 
the proportion of land warfare, we hardly feel that the 


Western Front should have more than eighteen times 
the amount of space vouchsafed to Mesopotamia. As 
regards the articles themselves, they vary—naturally— 
a good deal in merit. But it is trying Everyman rather 
high to launch his rather staccato reminiscences at a 
moment when the literary merit of War books is so extra- 
ordinarily good. 

A review of “ Journey’s End. The Novel” divides 
itself naturally into two parts. The first is concerned 
with the pre-war narrative of Stanhope, Jimmy Raleigh 
and Madge as quite young people. This is short; con- 
tains some very conventional public-school stuff; and is 
quite obviously but a peg on which to hang the story 
proper. The second part—the “‘ novelisation”’ of the 
play—makes one feel at first rather like the man who 
thought that ‘“‘ Hamlet ’’ was made up of quotations, and 
after that there is a kind of feeling that one has got hold 
of a stage manager’s copy with copious stage directions 
and scribbled details of ‘‘ business.’” In the end one is 
left rather wondering how the story would have held its 
own against other War novels had the play never been 
written. On the whole we feel that it would have come 
well out of the ordeal, but a verdict can only be given by 
someone who has never seen the play; nor read it in the 
contemporary press; nor heard it on the wireless. There 
must be few in such a securus judicat position. 

Mr. Wyrall’s second volume about The King’s in the 
Great War is one of those books which, although caviare— 
by the hundredweight—to the particular people concerned 
with, or interested in, the regiment, are Gargantuan mutton 
cold to the general public. Inevitably this must be so 


.in the case of a regimental history, which has to deal with 


several battalions not—as is the case in Continental armies 
—all part of one whole and acting together, but without 
any tie whatever in the field, or at any rate, as a very 
general rule. The magnitude of Mr. Wyrall’s task will 
be understood when it is borne in mind that he is in this 
volume dealing with twenty-one separate battalions, and 
that each of them requires separate and detailed narration. 
That Mr. Wyrall has achieved the remarkable result of 
writing a volume in which the Battles of the Somme, 1916, 
and of Arras absorb the crowd of battalions instead of 
being overwhelmed by them is a tribute to his skill. The 
worst of all regimental histories is that they are so objective. 
An exception is of course Mr. Kipling’s great History of 
the Irish Guards, but then he had but two battalions to 
deal with, and a separate volume for each. 


F. E. Wuitton (Lieut.-Colonel). 


Hovel Hotes. 


THE GOLDEN GOAT. By Donn Byrne. 5s. net. 
Low.) 

To many readers it must seem that the death of Donn 
Byrne was a great and irreparable loss to English fiction. 
His rise to fame was rapid and was won by nothing but 
sheer merit. He could write a fascinating story in fine, 
crisp English and his humour lit up a book as if with 
sunshine. Some of his charm is not apparent in ‘‘ The 
Golden Goat’’; for the scene is not laid in Ireland, and 
it was in depicting Irish life with an Edgeworthian humour 
that Byrne reached his highest achievement. But in this 
novel there is the old grace of writing, the admirable 
character drawing. We are given wonderfully brilliant 
pictures of Monte Carlo, when Angela Turnbull, a very 
attractive American girl, becomes enmeshed in the lures of 
the table and is rescued only in time by her humorous and 
cool-headed American lover. The story is slight, but the 
characters and scenes are extraordinarily vivid. 


(Sampson 


THE ROSICRUCIAN. By Temple Thurston. 7s.6d. (Putnams.) 

Mr. Temple Thurston is a practised hand at the short 
story, and can always be trusted to achieve his effect with 
economy of technique and, at the same time, to give us a 
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BOOKS TO BUY IN APRIL 


Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 
A TALe oF 1917 
By Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 


“A very good novel and a very good story. Mrs. Hamilton's | 
book is enthralling.” —V. SackviLLe-West (broadcasting) 


7s. 6d. | 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. | 
| 


HIS DIFFICULT DAUGHTER 
by 
WINIFRED CARTER 


“One of pe most charming of Miss Carter's de- 


lightful novels, and a worthy successor to her last, 


“Elizabeth Plays with Fire.’ Publisher's Reader 
ALSTON RIVERS LTD., 52, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 


ALICE MASSIE 


wrote the charming story 
“* The Shadow on the Road.”’ 


We now announce her latest 


COTSWOLD 


novel. 7s. 6d. net 


BESANT & CO., Lto., 


LONDON, 


THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN 
A New Novel 
by 
NAOMI JACOB 
7s. 6d. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 


A TRUE STORY | 


By 
STEPHEN HUDSON 


528 pages. 8s. 6d. net 


CONSTABLE 


THE CHARIOTEER 


By JOHN PRESLAND 
7s. 6d. net 
A splendid novel of pry ® force: the story of two sisters and 
the gathering impetus of their rivalry in their art and in their 
love, which culminates in a scene of utmost dramatic intensity 
in the green-room of a London concert hall. 


NOEL DOUGLAS 


IT WALKS BY NIGHT 
By 
JOHN DICKSON CARR 


The best detective novel of recent years. 


7s. 6d. net | 
RICHARDS, 90 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 90, GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 


CHRONICLE | 


CLEMENCEAU’S 


GRANDEUR AND MISERY 
OF VICTORY 


| Ready April 12th. 2ls. net 
Published by HARRAP 


A most attractive volume 


TENT FOLK OF THE FAR NORTH 


By ESTER BLENDA NORDSTROM. Translated from the Swedish by 
E. Gee Nasu. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. - net. An intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the habits, beliefs and cust of the N Lapps of Northern 
Sweden. Ester Blenda Nordstrom's inimitable oe and attractive style 
make up a book of the deepest interest. There are many unique illustrations. 
Notts Guardian; “ Of exceptional interest.’ Yorkshire Observer : “A 
most interesting Daily Telegraph: Fecord.” 
Newsagent: “A fascinating travel bo: 


HERBERT JENKINS, Ltp., 3, York Sr., LONDON, S.W.1 


A subtle character study by a great writer 


THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES 
by ANDRE GIDE 6s. 


The portrait of a husband seen 
through his wife's diary. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, PUBLISHER 


PAINTED VEILS 
A NOVEL 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


“This novel is in a very real sense the crowning work of 
Huneker.”—H. L. Mencken 7s. 6d. net 


LAURIE 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW RUGS—to identify, purchase, collect or 
appreciate—get this book: 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS wy c. GRIFFIN LEWIS 


New fifth edition. 194 illustrations (32 colour plates, 92 in doubletone, 
} = 70 designs in line, folding chart of rug characteristics and map of Orient). 


375 pages. 42s. 


J. B. Lippincorr Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2 


H ANNIBAL 

By G. P. BAKER 
Horace Tuorocoop in the Evening Standard : “The book that 
pleased me most this week was G. P. Baker's oui, The 
author combines scholarship with a delightful lucidity . . . a grand 
story.” Glasgow Herald: “ A brilliantly written book area 
addition to our appreciation of ancient history . . . fascinating 
reading.” 18s. net 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON LTD. 


UNREST ON THE HOME FRONT 


By JOHN WORNE 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Home Front is in the Whitechapel sector, and unrest 
takes the form of a disturbing and persistent young woman. 
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surprise at the end. If indeed we have one serious com- 
plaint to offer, it is that he sometimes sacrifices too much 
for the unexpected dénouement, as in the story called 
“* Dementia,’”’ where the blank cheque which a husband 
gives his wife serves no apparent purpose but that of put- 
ting the reader on the wrong scent. Such stories again 
as ‘‘ The Rosicrucian ’’ and ‘‘ The Grey Quakers,”’ both of 
which deal with the supernatural, put too great a strain 
upon credulity, though they are well worth reading for 
the authentic atmosphere of horror and mystery which 
they convey. Mr. Thurston excels in atmosphere, whether 
it be the natural or the macabre. He excels too in the 
swift delineation of character—particularly a certain type 
of feminine character. It is a pity that he sometimes 
spoils what would be a first-rate “‘ sketch ’’ by twisting it 
into a “ story.” 


MOLTEN EMBER. By John Lindsey. 7s. 6d. 
Hall.) 

The picture of post-war England, in ‘‘ Molten Ember,” 
and its studies in the psychology of modern young men and 
women, may not be altogether pleasant, but they are un- 
fortunately true. Hugh Burford finds himself in this 
chaotic world, his religious beliefs shaken, his ideals rather 
damaged.* There was no need for him to work; “ he had 
an assured income arising from investments in the business 
his father had left.’’ It was expected that he would take 
some business appointment, but he disliked the notion and, 
chietiy with a wish “to keep up his games,” 
master in one of the smaller public schools. But a turning- 
point in his career comes when he meets and dances with 
the charming, unconventional Jenepher. She is an artist, 
an idealist, impatient of the shackles of civilisation, and 
keen to devote herself to working for the happiness of 
others. He is infected with her ideals, throws up the 
school, and drifts, vaguely trying to find something he 
can do for the good of humanity. His baffled quest leads 
him to a troublesome and futile farming experiment ; his 
relations with Jenepher bring disgrace to her, disaster to 
her slum mission and disillusion to himself; and after a 
too hysterical chapter in which he rages over his experi- 
ences, an epilogue shows Hugh as a stockbroker, no longer 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams, but recklessly given 
over to the raffish pleasures of the typical man about town. 


(Chapman & 


became a 


Mr. John Lindsey. 


_Mystery with the sure touch of the artist. 


There are bitter things in the shrewd, pagan philosophy 
of the book; but it is well written, its characters cleverly 


drawn ; and one looks with confidence to hear further of 
its author. 


THE WOLF’S BRIDE. By Aino Kallas. Translated by Alex 
Matson, in collaboration with Bryan Rhys. 5s. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

Very beautifully told in straight, simple, picturesque 
language, translated from the Finnish, this story of Priidik 
and Aalo and the wolves is a little gem of its kind. Priidik, 
the young forester of the Esthonian Island of Hiiumaa, 
seeing one day a gathering of boys and maidens by the 
brink of the water, for the summer washing of the sheep, 
notices among the rough women one fair, red-haired girl 
with gentler ways. Himself hidden, he watches her with 
eager eyes, and straightway is filled with love for her. 
They are married, and in due course a baby girl is born to 
them. And then, when the spring comes again, come the 
great wolf-hunts, for the island is infested with these wild 
creatures. And Aalo, who is watching with others the 
hounding of the packs, hears a mysterious voice calling 
her. It thrills her. She goes home and tries to live her 
usual life and resist the call, but it is the wolf-call, and her 
heart leaps to it. And then one night, in mad eagerness, 
she goes to the wolves. She returns and is Piidick’s 
excellent wife by day, and Piidick does not suspect. But at 
last his eyes are opened, his beautiful wife is a werewolf. 
The end of the story is tragedy. Aino Kallas has the 
power to write this difficult style of tale. She handles 
It is a little 
book and it is perfect in its own way. 


WOOD SCANTUARY. By M. E. 


Francis and Margaret 
Blundell. 7s. 6d. 


(Allen & Unwin.) 

Michael Shirwood, betrayed by the girl he loved, dis- 
illusioned after his service in the War, sought only to hide 
himself from his fellow men and make beautiful his own 
corner of the earth. George Pritchard, his batman, had 
likewise suffered and was glad to join him in his exile, and 
so on a slope of the Welsh hills they cultivated a market 
garden. There was a little wood behind his land, and 
in this Michael Shirwood roamed at will, nursing his bitter- 
ness against the world. Suddenly his sanctuary was 
invaded. A young widow bought the land adjoining his 
and, to his horror, erected a cheap bungalow and came to 
live there with her maid and little son. Both he and 
George were terribly affronted ; more so when the young 
widow started a rival market garden. Gradually however 
she won them round with her sweet helplessness, and by 
the time her bungalow caught fire and was burnt to the 
ground, Michael was desperately in love with her and 
fiercely jealous of the wealthy man whom, for her boy’s 
sake, she had promised to marry. This is a charming, 
sensitively written story which will delight those who 
prefer the quiet events of the country-side to more hectic 
drama. 


SUPREMACY. By H. D. Slater. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Seventeenth century London. London just after the 
fall of the Commonwealth—a London of dark, narrow 
streets, of intrigue and adventure, of religious and political 
discord—this is the London Miss Slater draws for us in 
vivid detail, following the history of Paul Rooksby, whose 
early worship of Cromwell influences his whole life. As a 
child he sees the great Protector and vows to uphold the 
ideals he represents ; later he witnesses the execution of 
dead men at Tyburn—the corpse of his hero hanging in 
chains. And then into his monotonous existence comes 
the chance of working for those things he holds dear— 
working in conjunction with that mysterious, vital force, 
Lord Shaftsbury. It was his tragedy that love and duty 
pulled in opposite directions ; that his love for a penniless 
little Catholic, Ann Cary, should imperil him in his secret 
service to his country. Yet, faithful to his pledge, though 
he loved Ann and married her, he tried not to let her baulk 
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Miss H. D, Slater. 


his ambition. He goes through severe ordeals and many 
dangers, and Miss Slater writes with a deep knowledge 
of her period, and a sympathy with her characters which 
makes them very real to us and absorbingly interesting. 


THE CLOCK. By Guy Rawlence. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


A tale of superstition, temperate and beautiful. Writing 
with a love and appreciation of the country, Mr. Rawlence 
fully understands the complex reactions caused by mixing 
the town and the land, and he gives a sympathetic study 
of a pretty little shop-girl married to a farmer, and her 
gradual hatred of the lonely country-side, which she had 
thought “lovely to visit.’ The story, while being con- 
cerned with blundering human beings, is even more con- 
cerned with the clock that has dominated the farm-house 
and the Stroud family for generations, and whose powers 
are believed to be supernatural. Quietly, yet deftly, with 
real drama, the story unfolds, while round its unfolding are 
touches of descriptive power. There is strength and 
beauty throughout the book, and a joy in the rich, warm 
smell of the earth. 


SHEEP’S-HEAD AND BABYLON. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

It is a truism to say that in Miss Marjorie Bowen’s books 
one always finds careful, admirable work, that she always 
knows what she is writing about, knows it so well indeed 
that she suffers no temptation towards anachronism. 
But one finds more than this in ‘ Sheep’s-Head and 
Babylon.” Cazeful, admirable work sometimes leaves 
an opening for dullness, but in this volume of short stories 
no dullness is to be found. There are nine “ Stories of 
Yesterday’ and nine “ Stories of To-Day’’; and even 
inside these groups there is a sub-classification, for some 
are supernatural and some are not. The initial story, 
““ Sheep’s-Head and Babylon,” is supernatural, or at any 
rate the overworked brain of the Reverend Zachary Barlas 
makes it seem so, and the sheep’s-head resting so naturally 
on the kitchen-table of the manse, makes even the normal 
reader shiver a little, how much more, then, the over- 
wrought minister, who was warring against the Devil ? 
Miss Bowen certainly achieves her right atmospheres. 
We thrill to the account of ‘‘ The Prescription ’’ and to 
“An Appointment with Stiff-key.”” And how dainty and 


By Marjorie Bowen. 


picturesque we find ‘‘ The Triumph of Mrs. Westfield.”’ 
There is fun too to be found in the volume; seek it in 
“The Careful Youth.” A book, this is, for all moods. 


STEEL CHIPS. By Idwal Jones. 7s. 6d. (Knopf.) 


Oil wells have been a favourite topic with modern 
novelists and dramatists, but this is probably the first time 
that steel trusts have been the groundwork of a novel. 
In ‘‘ Steel Chips’ it is more than the groundwork; the 
characters themselves, lacking in the gentler sentiments, 
appear to have taken on the attributes of the steel with 
which they work, and emerge vital, hard and ruthless. 
Bram Dartnell, the son of a mechanic-pugilist and an 
educated woman, is forced unwillingly into the Atlas steel 
works, where ‘“‘ the noise was a screaming, vibrant song 
that set every nerve in his body tingling.’’ Through him 
we feel the fascination of these steel works, where efficiency 
is all that matters (‘‘ Trego had achieved perfectibility ’’), 
where the characters are not so much human beings as 
super-sensitive machines, with the romance of Bram and 
Bertha the welding of two vital parts, and Max’s betrayal 
the breakdown of a faulty rod. 


TURN BACK THE LEAVES. 


(Macmillan.) 


The author wishes it to be understood that this study 
of a family of strict Roman Catholics is in no way intended 
for propaganda, either for or against the Roman Catholic 
faith. Nevertheless her picture of the somewhat dreary 
family of Floyd, with the fanatical Sir Joseph at its head, 
does not show Roman Catholicism in a sunny aspect. 
Miss Delafield, in her customary admirable reticence, never 
allows her story to become exaggerated, but it suffers from 
the fact that there is a shifting of the heroines. At first 
we are told everything about the illegitimate Stella, but 
later the man she marries is dismissed with a werd, and 
Veronica, then Chloe, then Helen take the stage. This tale 
is neither as light nor as interesting as other of Miss Dela- 
field’s novels, but full of sad things and thwarted people. 
Sir Joseph is so peculiar as to be practically mad, and 
Stella never wins our hearts. The other girls are so strictly 
brought up that they are not entirely normal. It is a 
gloomy picture, painted with scrupulous fidelity and 
ability. 


By E. M. Delafield. 7s. 6d. 


GOOD SIR JOHN. 
(Secker.) 


By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. 7s. 6d. 


It was a very bold proceeding on Miss Gaye’s part to 
make a novel out of Sir John Falstaff, for if that attempt 
had not come off the critics would have had little mercy 
on her. But her experiment has vindicated itself more 
than creditably if not quite triumphantly. Here and 
there, towards the middle of the story, the action flags and 
we chafe a little at the author’s perhaps too numerous 
interpolations of potted history. While certain phases and 
episodes of the knight’s career are admirably pictured, a 
babyhood and childhood for instance with which Shake- 
speare never concerned himself, the old reprobate’s public 
humiliation by his idolised Harry, retold in a fashion to 
make the reader himself go hot and cold all over, there 
is a flatness about the final scene which imparts a sense of 
anti-climax. The Nell Quickly of Miss Gaye’s fancy is 
seen as being quite inarticulate in face of this calamity ; 
Falstaff himself, dying in his favourite Dauphin chamber 
at the “ Boar’s Head,”’ as he would have wished to die, at 
somebody else’s expense, is mute, his thoughts, we are told, 
are all of Harry, but he does not ‘‘ babble of green fields.’ 
Yet whatever its faults the book remains a very remark- 
able tour de force. Apart from Falstaff, Miss Gaye presents 
some admirable vignettes of portraiture. Throughout 
Miss Gaye keeps vividly before us a realistic, colourful and, 
we do not doubt, historically accurate background, her 
writing is full of delicacy and insight, and her style limpid, 
easy and natural, a constant delight. 
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SONG BIRD. 
(Stoughton.) 
Here we have a full and attractive story told with a 
skilful unexpectedness. In other hands it might easily 
have been a well-worn theme presented in a well-known 
way. A beautiful Spanish circus-girl with a fine voice 
meets a handsome and selfish young Spanish aristocrat, 
runs away with him, lives with him, till his mother’s in- 
fluence and his own behaviour drive her desperate ; she 
runs away again and in course of time becomes a famous 
singer, meets her former lover again and so forth, and so 
forth. But ‘‘ Song Bird ”’ is to be placed in quite a different 
category. Here is good characterisation, here are vivid 
and haunting impressions of beautiful places, and of un- 
beautiful places. Nina is by no means merely a lovely, 
wronged girl who attains fame and wrings a selfish lover’s 
heart. Nina is full of spirit and caprice ; and constantly, 
even to the end, the unexpected happens. 


By Sophia Cleugh. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


DRIFTING LEAVES. 


By S. H. McGrady. 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


7s. 6d. (Elkin 

This is a distinctive piece of work. The author has per- 
haps aimed higher than he has achieved, but in spite of 
this we do get a fatalistic impression of his puppets as 
leaves blown hither and thither without volition or re- 
sistance. Some are swept away by the hand of death; 
others are left to be trampled upon, while others again drift 
into some place of security. His fictions, although deft 
and sympathetic, are observed from the outside rather 
than from within, and if occasionally with an illuminating 
phrase he will create a character or a dramatic episode, 
as when through the churchyard ‘‘ among the wet, scattered 
leaves beside the low wall a rat was creeping,” at times a 
hackneyed phrase will kill the interest of his prose. Even 
the introduction of the War does not bring reality into these 
lives. It is just a bigger, wilder storm playing further 
havoc with soulless nature. It brings no nearer to com- 
pletion the love of the steward. 


THE INTRUDER. By Vicente Blasco Ibaiiez. 7s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

The manner of this book is if anything more lucid, 
more ironic and more illuminating than its predecessors. 
The style is flexible and suave as a branch of history, and 
the subject both thoughtful and penetrating. For this 
reason the reader regrets the shrill cry of the propagandist. 
Too many “a bas!’ defeat their own ends. The novel 
is staged in the Biscay country, that strange, fanatically 
religious land where St. Ignatius was born, and a hatred 
of the Jesuits creates unbounded belief and trust in the 
divinities of the new religion, ‘‘ Science and Social Justice.’ 
The plot works out well and carries its interest to the end 
in spite of a lack of toleration. It is certainly not the 
Roman Catholicism of Sheila Kaye-Smith or even of E. M. 
Delafield. The character studies are among the best that 
the author has ever achieved ; Dr. Aresti and Padre Pauli 
standing for the two protagonists of modern times. 


I AM JONATHAN SCRIVENER. By 
7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


Claude Houghton, 

This is a very clever and original ‘“‘ thriller,’’ and there 
go to its making literary gifts and qualities not generally 
associated with sensational fiction. James Wrexham, an 
able but unsuccessful middle-aged man, in answer to an 
advertisement, is appointed librarian to Jonathan Scrivener, 
who leaves London before Wrexham’s arrival. Wrexham 
is presently installed in a luxurious house without any 
inkling as to the reason or purpose of his appointment. 
Presently his loneliness is invaded by a number of men and 
women who had been given the right of entry to Scrivener’s 
house. Their histories form the real substance of the novel, 
and so varied are they that we are given a wide range of 
characterisation and pictures of Bohemian life. But the 


absent Scrivener is made the central figure of the book 
in virtue of the mysterious influence he had exercised on 
all the other persons of the drama. 
adroitly maintained and suspended. 


The interest is very 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN Lop. 


THE MAGIC OF THE STARS 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Translated by ALFRED SuTRO 
“To anyone with imagination, and joy in using it, 
M. Maeterlinck is indeed adelighful mentor.” —Spectator 6s. 


FOREST LIFE & ADVENTURES 


IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
By Dr. ERIC MJOBERG 


Translated by ANNA BARWELL 
An account of exploration in Borneo and Sumatra by this 
well-known Swedish naturalist. Profusely illustrated, 125. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS 


WOOD SANCTUARY 


By M. E. FRANCIS AND MARGARET BLUNDELL 
This charming new novel by M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blundell) 
was published two days after her recent death. 75. 6d. 


THE STING OF THE WHIP 


By C. C. anp E. M. MOTT 
A powerful story of Welsh country-folk and of a long 
struggle against poverty and enduring hate. 75s. 6d. 


THE SHIP OF TRUTH 


LETTICE ULPHA COOPER 
HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 


RELIGIOUS PRIZE NOVEL 


JUST PUBLISHED 
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CALIBAN IN GRUB STREET. By Ronald A. Knox. 7s. 6d. 
(Sheed & Ward.) 


The recent fashion for symposia in the Press in which 
popular novelists and others confide to the public their 
personal views on such questions as the Divinity of Jesus, 
the possibility of an after-life, or God as a Person may 
suggest to some a revival of religious interest, to others 
the decay of religious thought. Others might with some 
justice dismiss it as a journalistic ‘‘ stunt.’’ But we would 
hardly expect the expert theologian to view it tolerantly. 
Yet Father Knox succeeds in doing so. The temper in 
which he examines the confessions and conjectures of the 
““ symposiasts ’’ is admirable throughout. He is searchingly 
and even scathingly critical, but his own position is for 
himself so secure that he can afford to expose the vagueness 
and self-contradictions of the religious amateurs with a 
smiling wit, while he very seldom uses his wit unfairly. 
He aims at stinging people into considering what it is that 
they really believe and he shows quite clearly and con- 
vincingly not only that the majority of the ‘‘ symposiasts ”’ 
have never really thought out their belief, but that they 
rather pride themselves upon the fact. The suspicion of 
reason, so prevalent to-day, is understandable so far as it 
represents a reaction against the unjustifiable claims of 
science. But it is a tragedy when it extends to meta- 
physics. And we do not need to be Catholics to applaud 
Father Knox when he writes: ‘‘ A religion which shrinks 
from intellectual inquiry and takes refuge in emotional 
affirmation can at best only be a weak and lopsided 
religion. For it does what Christianity has always been 
accused of doing; it treats the intellect, the reason, as 
something to be feared and distrusted ; as if this, too, 
were not the gift of God.’’ Those in fact who treat reason 
as if it had no say at all in the affairs of the soul put the 
soul at the mercy of the feelings. They have no means of 
testing whether what they claim to be religious experiences 
are anything more than subjective delusions. The majority 
of the “ symposiasts ’’ whom Father Knox examines are 
in this position. They prefer vague sentiments to exact 
argument; they “only believe in what they want to 
believe in, and only because they want to believe in it.” 
And Father Knox has done a real service both to the cause 
of true religion and of exact thought in exposing with 
such cool and devastating wit the inadequacy of such 
beliefs. 


“A very old Witch who was stirring 
her pot and mumbling to herself.” 
Yrom “Froomstick Nights," by Anne Corner (Wells Gardner). 
Reviewed in Supplement. 


THE LOVE DIARY OF A BOY. By Shaw Desmond. 
(Humphrey Toulmin.) 


8s. 6d. 


Mr. Shaw Desmond claims that this record of adolescence 
is based upon “‘ authentic documents and the memories of 
a living boy.” Its truth, he thinks, will be apparent to 
adult readers who are honest with themselves and who 
have not forgotten. The diary form, with occasional 
letters here and there, is a dangerous medium to employ 
and one is always reminded by the distinctive style and 
odd gleams of irony that Shaw Desmond, novelist, has 
edited the book. Boyhood’s dreams, generosity, priggish- 
ness, loves, sexual and religious terrors are woven round 
the very ordinary experiences of an Irish Protestant youth 
who passes his life till his nineteenth year between the 
Irish country-side in the South and London. But these 
ordinary and sometimes nauseous and painful gropings of 
youth towards balance and freedom could hardly be better 
interpreted than this book interprets them. There should 
be a great bonfire of youthful diaries since Shaw Desmond 
has fixed within the framework of a human story both 
what was often thought but ne’er so well expressed and 
what has ne’er been published before. There is a frank 
insistence upon the physical side of life blended with 
passages of sheer beauty and naive plans for the world’s 
future: ‘‘ And all the men would go about in kilts if 
Irish or Scottish, the Irish wearing green kilts. But the 
English would wear the stockingette of the Middle Ages 
which showed the leg and which with its colours was so 
beautiful and all wool Jaeger underclothing. ... 4 And 
nobody would speak to anybody about sex and everybody 
would know everything and everybody would know that 
the other knew and that also would be perfect... 
Ultimately the world would be one whole with all men and 
women brothers and sisters but every nationality would 
be separate and distinct and ferociously proud of it. . . . So 
three cheers for Ireland, for the world and for the Universe 
and for God! Hip-hip-hip hurrah!’’ In brief, plenty of 
poetry, plenty of truth, and plenty of Mr. Shaw Desmond. 


THE CAUSAL AND THE CASUAL IN HISTORY. 


Buchan. 2s. (Cambridge Press.) 


By John 


This is the Rede Lecture for 1929. Addressing a Cam- 
bridge audience, Mr. Buchan said that he was conscious of 
treading on delicate ground, since Cambridge scholarship 
tends to support the view propounded by Professor Bury 
in 1903 that ‘‘ History is a science—no more and no less.” 
It is this conception which Mr. Buchan seeks to refute. 
The Muse of History, he says, is ‘‘ a lady of many parts,” 
and he here pictures Clio ‘‘ with the puzzled and curious 
face of a child, staring at the kaleidoscope of the centuries, 
and laughing—yes, laughing—at an inconsequence that 
defies Iogic and whimsicalities too fantastic for art.” 
He does not minimise the importance of the causal element 
in events, but he holds that to be blind to the casual is to 
run the risk of misrepresenting history to suit some thesis 
—a danger into which too many “‘scientific”’ historians 
fall. Mr. Buchan then takes a number of instances at 
random—from the time of Charles the First to the Great 
War—and shows how events have often been influenced, 
if not revolutionised, by the merest accident or the oddest 
mischance ; and he concludes his breezy and convincing 
lecture by agreeing with Burke that it is “‘ impossible, 
in these political inquiries, to find any proportion between 
the apparent force of any moral causes we may assign 
and their known operation.” 


BLACK MAGIC. By Paul Morand. 8s. 6d. net. 


The exotic manner in which this book is produced is 
in keeping with the somewhat overheated contents, and 
even Mr. Aaron Douglas’s strange and effective illustra- 
tions—superimposed flat blacks, greys and whites—are 
Eastern rather than negro in their decorative opulence. 
M. Paul Morand’s stories range from the Congo to the 
U.S.A., from Syracuse to Antilles, but they are always 
peopled by negroes of some degree of colour. His manner 
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is essentially objective, and although his astute observa- 
tion provides matter for controversialists, his own 
prejudices—if he has any—are never obtruded. Like a 
true Frenchman, he does not confound art with morals 
nor tell a tale in order to prove a point. The spectacle 
of the human comedy is for him of never failing interest, 
and in this collection of stories he has chosen to reveal 
one stratum of it as it strikes a post-War European. If 
we who read him are disturbed by the revelation of colour 
prejudice, we may be sure that we are not reflecting a 
disturbance in fis mind. His concern is to picture a 
number of somewhat bizarre incidents vividly, and _ his 
success is not to be denied. Whether his expression of 
“coloured ’’ pyschology is accurate we do not know; all 
we can say is that he makes it so convincing that we accept 
it, at any rate for the duration of the book. If Mr. Hamish 
Miles’s translation is as accurate as it is fluent (and we have 
no reason to suppose that it isn’t), it is a remarkable piece 
of work. The style is as choisi as if it were an original 
book of his own. The same translator’s version of “‘ La 
Mare au Diable’’ (‘‘ The Devil’s Pool ’’)—--8s. 6d.; Scho- 
lartis Press—one of George Sand’s most delightful stories, 
is equally fine. 


A HISTORY OF FREE-THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Right Hon. J. M. Robertson. 2 vols. 
25s. (Watts.) 

Even those who dissent most profoundly from the views 
on religion which Mr. J. M. Robertson enunciates in “ A 
History of Free-thought in the Nineteenth Century ”’ 
will be prepared to admit, as they turn the pages of this, 
his latest work, that in comprehensiveness of plan, sym- 
metry of execution and sustained mental alertness, it is 
fully worthy of its author. The scheme and method which 
Mr. Robertson adopts is very much like that which Sir 
Leslie Stephen employed in describing the Deist and 
Socinian controversy in his “ History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century.’’ But whereas Sir Leslie 
compromised by allowing considerable weight to the 
defences put up by the champions of orthodoxy and even 
rejected the plain testimony given by De Quincey to the 
privately proclaimed heterodoxy of that doughty Christian 
apologist, Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, Mr. Robertson 
defends Free-thought and attacks Christian Theology 
with all the vigour of the game and with something of the 
acrimony of the Bradlaugh-Holyoake school. As a history 
of the intellectual revolt against the old and exploded 
orthodoxy, Mr. Robertson’s new book then may be regarded 
as supplementing admirably the work already done by 
Lecky and Stephen. 


IN QUEST OF THE SUN. By Alain Gerbault. 20s. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


In his “ narrow-built and deep cutter,’ Firecrest, Mr. 
Gerbault spent more than seven hundred days at sea 
and covered 40,000 sea miles single-handed. The whole 
trip is full of romantic adventure, but the crux of it lies 
in the last word—single-handed. There is almost a touch 
of the magician in his amazing activity. ‘‘ It is not easy 
to tack single-handed under three head-sails and with four 
sheets to attend to. In this narrow channel I was not 
able to keep on the same tack more than thirty seconds, 
and during this half-minute I had to take bearings and 
run forward and look out ahead of my boat.’’ Such agility 
leaves the non-technical reader wellnigh breathless. There 
were times when his log was a succession of references 
to ‘‘ squalls, thunder, lightning, dead calms, deluges of 
rain and trimming of sails,’’ but against all these and 
divers other difficulties lies a generous balance of divert- 
ing and unusual experiences, yielding not a little in the 
way of interesting facts and customs. Starting from New 
York in November, 1924, for the Bermudas, Panama, 
the Galapagos Islands, the Marquesas, Tahiti, Fiji, across 
to Natal, round the Cape, the gallant though battered Fire- 
crest finally reached Havre in September, 1929. Under all 
conditions the author’s resourcefulness was wonderfully 
equal to the occasion, 


BATSFORD’S New Books 


THE COTTAGES OF ENGLAND 
A Review of their Types and Features from the 16th to 
the 18th Centuries. By BASIL OLIVER, F.R.I.B.A. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P. 
With over 200 illustrations from photographs and a 
Frontispiece in colour. Large 8vo (93 ins. x 6} ins.) 
Cloth. Price, 21s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE FOR THE 
SMALL COLLECTOR 
Its Types, History and Environment from Medieval to 
Early Victorian Times. By J. P. BLAKE and A.E. 
REVEIRS-HOPKINS. With about 120 illustrations 
from photographs, old paintings and original designs 
Large 8vo (9 ins. x 52ins.). Cloth. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 


ANCIENT CHURCH CHESTS & CHAIRS 
In the Home Counties, round Greater London. By 
FRED ROE, R.I., R.B.C. With a Foreword by C. 
REGINALD GRUNDY, Editor of The Connoisseur. Con- 
taining nearly 100 illustrations from drawings by the 
author and from photographs. Demy 4to(11} ins. x 
8}ins.) Cloth. Price, 21s. net 


OLD PEWTER: ITS MAKERS & MARKS 
In England, Scotland and Ireland. A comprehensive 
and splendidly illustrated account of the Old Pewterer 
and his craft, for collectors, connoisseurs and antiquaries. 
By HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL. With 
a descriptive list and touchplates of over 5,000 makers. 
Medium 4to (114 ins. x Qins.). Price, £5 5s. net. 


EVERYDAY THINGS IN HOMERIC 
GREECE 


The first volume of a new series by MARJORIE and 
C. H.B. QUENNELL. A wonderful little book which 
recreates the background to the legend and poetry of 
** The Iliad” and ** The Odvssey ” With a frontispiece 
in colour and about 100 illustrations from the author’s 
drawings. Large 8vo (9ins. x Gins.). Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Prospectuses of all these Titles supplied on request 


B. T. BATSFORD Ltd, Publishers, 94, High Holborn, LONDON 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


ITS TRADITIONS AND LORE 
WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES 
BY 


F. MARIAN McNEILL 


Strongly bound in buckram. Price 7s. 6d. net 


“ Miss McNeill has written a most aYuring book, which will provide 
matter for many a literary dissertation.”’-—Morning Post 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


THE MOST COMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, AND BAVARIA 
BY 
DR. GUSTAV HEGI 
Lately Professor in the University of Munich 
Authorized Translation by 
WINIFRED M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 


With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates 
Bound in cloth boards. Size 84 x 54 ins. Price 7s. 6d. net 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Professional Autobiography of 


MARION CLEEVE 


Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls 


Bound in cloth. Price 6s. net 


Full particulars of above books on application 


BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 
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Books of the Month. 


From February [5th to March I5th. 


(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


HOMEPLACE, by Maristan Chapman (7s. 6d.; Philip 
Allan), renews the delightful acquaintance made in ‘‘ The 
Happy Mountain ”’ a short time ago. Once more we are 
wrestling with strange colloquialisms, this time we fancy 
rather more involved (despite the many helpful foot- 
notes, quite a number of words leave us perplexed— 
froshed, shogging, scunnerest, agley, smooch, etc.). But 
glimmering through them all is a rare and bashful beauty 
curiously in keeping with the simplicity of these lives and 
surroundings. Dena and Waitstill have gone to their home- 
place, while Fayre (as tangled up as ever) and Bess pursue 
their thorny path to peace and happiness. Everyday 
happenings in Happy Mountain are commonplace enough, 
but the quaint diction, with its biblical resonance, added 
to Miss Chapman’s delightful delineations, convey a sense 
of dignity and real charm. She has appropriated a little 
plot of country and made it uniquely her own, much to 
our delight. 


Daphne and her friend Pamela were drably plodding in 
a drapery establishment when a veritable upheaval came 
their way in the shape of Jimmy and Billy. Daphne and 
Pamela lost their posts, and Billy, whose “ old top ’’ was 
“ near enough to a millionaire that you wouldn’t know the 

difference by candlelight,’’ got the brilliant idea of float- 
' ing DAPHNE LIMITED (by Richard Starr. 7s. 6d.; Herbert 
Jenkins) for their benefit. Mr. Starr has kept the farce 
at a steady level of joyous inconsequence and entertaining 
banter, particularly a most hilarious telephone conversa- 
tion which occupies pages, and only came to an end with 
Billy’s surprising store of coppers. Sheer comedy and 
romance are generously balanced and move at a swinging 
pace. 


In THE ROMANTIC LUSTRE, by A. E. N. Andrews (7s. 6d. ; 
Heath Cranton), the political and romantic affairs of the 
little state of Montesacria are pleasingly woven into a 
colourful picture. An English girl, Elizabeth d’Estecourt, 
had been appointed governess-companion to the Princess 
Elena, and it is principally through her eyes that we glimpse 
the varied happenings, the political disturbances, the life 
inside the palace and, most outstanding of all, the young 
King Christopher’s romance with a peasant shepherdess. 
In the latter cause, despite her own feelings, Elizabeth 
proved their strongest ally. Real charm and delicacy, and 
in the end a true sense of fitness, characterise an excellent 
first novel. 


The period of the Norman Conquest, with all its manorial 
rivalry, servitude and gallantry, is glowingly depicted in 
WHEN THE SAINTS SLEPT, by E. O. Browne (7s. 6d. ; 
Heath Cranton), a romance of the evil days of Stephen. 
The beautiful Mary de Gifford, commanding in person and 
half royal in blood, dominates the book in her struggles to 
honour her husband’s memory and keep his fief for their 
little son. Jealousy, brutality, deception, romance, 
intrigue, all wage a persistent battle around her, bringing 
her at last to breaking point, in a powerfully conceived 
scene, in the house of her deadliest enemy whose son 
has cruelly lured her daughter away. Her honour was 
saved and she wins through to happiness, but at a terrific 
cost. 


SWORD AND SCYTHE, by Elizabeth M. Weale (6s.; 
Daniel), is a romance of the French Revolution by a 
young author who is still in her teens. ‘‘ During a visit 
to Paris and the neighbouring country,’’ she says, “‘ the 
buildings and palaces gave me an ideal setting for a story 
of the downfall of the French throne and the ensuing 
Revolution.” 


Men of letters and of business, ministers ot religion, 
members of the peerage, scientists, lawyers, army and 
navy officers, physicians, educationists, musicians, actors 
and miscellaneous centenarians all contribute confessions 
in LIVING AS WE DO, by Leonard Henslowe (2s. 6d. ; 
Joseph), to the habits of life by which they have 
secured good health. Many smoke, and many do not: 
many take alcohol, many are abstainers ;_ their diets, hours 
of work and recreations vary widely. The moral seems 
to be that if you wish to live long and be happy you may 
eat and drink and do whatever you find agrees with you, 
so long as you avoid excesses. The series of records from 
personal experience with Mr. Henslowe’s own chapters 
are both interesting and of value. Perhaps, in view of 
his warnings against obesity, Mr. Henslowe is a little too 
harsh on those who rush about at night, going to theatres 
instead of sitting at home in comfortable chairs listening 
to the wireless. Otherwise his advice is common sense 
of the soundest and broadest kind. ‘‘ The ideal drink is 
pure, soft water,’’ but one deduces that you may safely take 
alcohol, provided you take it as two of the centenarians do, 
either “‘ not as a beverage,”’ or ‘‘ only medicinally.” 


ART 


Dent.—Artwork. Edited by D. S. MacColl. 2s. 6d. 
Stup10.—Decorative Art, 1930. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Faber & FaBeR.—Tradition and Barbarism. P. Mansell 
Jones. 7s. 6d. 

HoGartTH PreEss.—Stravinsky’s Sacrifice to Apollo. Eric 
Walter White. 6s. 

Laur (Mrs.).—Joseph Conrad. Liam O’Flaherty. 1s. 

METHUEN.—Reflected Music and Other Essays. Basil 
Maine. 5s. 

Crcit PaALMER.—The Subtlety of George Bernard Shaw. 
Patrick Braybrooke. 7s. 6d. 


RipER.—Poetry and the Scientific Spirit. KR. Dimsdale 


Stocker. 2s. 6d. 
Watkins.—The God of Shelley and Blake. John Henry 
Clarke. 


WILLIAMS & NoRGATE.—The Little Man in Blue. 
Ballard. 6s. 


Ernest 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. Od. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Special Providence. 
Hamilton, M.P. 

ApPpLETON.—The Eyes Through the Tree. 
Kkeator.—Even Sara. Gladys Blake. 
ARROWSMITH.—Embryo. Sibyl Phillpotts.—Murder at 

Midnight. Luke Allan. 

BRENTANOS.—The Lady Jean. Frank Dilnot. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The~ Beloved Physician. 
Naomi Jacob. 

JONATHAN Capre.—Pink Furniture. A. E. Coppard. 

CassELL.—The Bran-Tub. Guy Fletcher.—Secret Places. 
Joan Sutherland. 

CHAPMAN & HAati.—Giving the Bride Away. Margot 
Neville.—Black Storm. Thomas C. Hinkle.—Miss 
Vell Intervenes. Jeffery E. Jeffery —He-Who-Came ? 
Constance Holme. 6s.-—London Is My Lute. Wini- 
fred James. 6s. 

Cuatto & Wixpus.—Sanatorium. Donald Stewart. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Singermann. Myron Brinig. 8s. 6d. 

CoLiins.—Rift Valley. Florence Kilpatrick. 

CoNnsTABLE.—All Smoke. Ferdinand McFayden.—The 
Man in the Red Hat. Richard Keverne. 

HeEaAtH, CRANTON.—Ships That Pass. R.L. Dearden. 6s. 
—Milled Grain. Sidney Hopwood.—The Blue Flower 
Mystery. Nora Cassera. 

Dent.—Plume of the Arawas. F. O. V. Acheson. 

Duckwortu.—Rondo. Basil Maine. 

FaBER & Norman Lindsay.—To Be 
Hanged. Bruce Hamilton.—Death in the Dark. 
Stacey Bishop. 


Mary Agnes 


Maude C. 
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What Editors 
Want 


By a Professional Fournalist 


If you are able to view a subject in a new | 
light, you are, if you can write English, a| 


potential journalist capable of earning a) 4 


considerable income in your spare time. 
The key-note of all newspaper contribu- 

tions is novelty. There are comparatively 

few new subjects, but there are many varia- 


tions on the same themes. Any averagely interview, some two years ago, with 


intelligent person is capable of striking a | 
new note. It is that new note, that vari- | 


ation on familiar themes, that literary edi- | 


tors want—in fact, one type of ‘‘ magazine ”’ | 

article is nothing more than a novel point of 

view upon a familiar or topical subject. 
But there is another kind of article—that 


which deals with unfamiliar aspects of, or | 


gives interesting facts about, a particular, vided, of course, that I was willing 


business, profession or experience. They | 


are usually signed “‘ By a Lawyer,” “ By) 
a Hostess,” ‘By a Teacher,” “ By a! 
It is | 


Gardener,” ‘“‘ By a Philatelist,’’ etc. 
quite possible for one person to be hostess, 
gardener, philatelist, and a dozen other | 


things, so that the writer’s sco is not) 3 
. ” | their due to say that I owe my success 


limited. 

That is the secret of subject choosing. 

Ideas for articles are endless. But the 
free lance needs something more: he needs 
to know the technique of article writing. 
It is not difficult to acquire. 
takes the trouble to do so and can learn how 
to treat subjects in an entertaining way has 
a wonderful chance to add to his income— 
and in a way that is not only really fasci- 
nating but which broadens his outlook and 
interests amazingly. 


The Regent Institute offers practical correspondence 
tuition in article and story writing. If you have aptitude 
for literary work—if you, for instance, can write an 
interesting letter—you can be trained to turn out articles 
for which editors will pay big prices. Send for the inter- 
esting booklet ‘* How to Succeed as a Writer” (free and 

t free) to-day, and learn how the Institute has enabled 
undreds of men and women to write for the Press. 
Many of them started to sell their work while still taking 


infinite pains to which they were put 


/nothing about journalism. 
Anybody who | 


‘as students with the Regent Institute. 


... Now I Earn 
£400 a Year 


By JOHN CLEMENT 


The assertion that writers are born, 
and that the art of writing saleable 
tticles and stories cannot be taught, 
is quickly disproved when one becomes 
a student of the Regent Institute. 

My literary career began after an 


the Assistant Director of Studies. I 
knew nothing whatsoever of writing at 
that time, and, moreover, I had not 
the advantage of a good education. 
After reading a sample of my work, 
the Assistant Director told me that 
I had a fair chance of success, pro- 


to work. That day I enrolled as a 
student, and although [ have much 
more to learn, I am now a professional 
journalist earning about {£400 _ per 
annum. 

It is but giving the Regent Institute 
to their valuable tuition, and the 
in instructing one who knew absolutely 
I have no 
hesitation in recommending those who 
have an urge to write to place themselves 


The fees charged are ridiculously small 
when compared to the remuneration 
that success brings. 

That I enjoyed none of the advan- 
tages of a public school education, and 


yet progressed to the extent of contri-_ 
buting to most of the big daily and 
weekly newspapers within eighteen 
months, is sufficient to illustrate the 
great value of the tuition offered by 


the Course. 


the Regent Institute. 


How I Made £600 in Spare Time 


I had always been keen about writing, 
though I had no practical knowledge as 


By a WOMAN WRITER 


| It was pointed out in one of the lessons 
‘that an author should only write on 


For New Writers 


Earning While 
Learning 


Swift Success of Regent 
Students 


Hundreds of Regent students have 
earned money by the pen during 
tuition; many of them have recouped 
the fee several times over while taking 
the Course. Most of these successful 
pupils were novices when they enrolled. 
Typical reports of earning while learning 
are given below :— 


Selling Two or Three Articles a Week. 


“For some time the Liverpool Echo and the Evening 
Express (and occasionally the Weekly Post) have pub- 
lished one article each week. . . . I remodelled a few 
articles according to the hints in your lessons, and they 
were at once accepted.” 


Thirty-Three Times in Print. 


“I have now (after Lesson 6) been in print thirty- 
three times.” 


Permanent and Remunerative Work. 


“‘I have secured permanent and remunerative work 
besides selling every one of my exercises.” 


Over £30 Earned: 


“T am doing fairly well. I expect to touch {£50 from 
Journalism by December, as I am now beyond £30 
(after eight lessons).”’ 


A Busy Writer. 


“I now forward my ninth lesson for criticism. . . . 
At present I can scarcely find time to continue with your 
Course, as every spare minute is spent in writing articles. 
Some weeks I place as many as four.” 


Write to-day for a copy of the In- 
stitute’s prospectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed 
as a Writer.’’ This interesting bookict 
will be sent free and post free on 
application to The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in 
an unsealed envelope (4d. stamp), or 
write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 


(Dept. A/93) 


to how to dispose of my MSS. I de- those subjects of which he or she has 
cided to join the Regent Institute, for some personal and practical experience. 
the simple reason that the slogan ‘‘ Earn | This advice has been the key-note to my 
While You Learn” appealed to me! I} success. I asked myself what subject I 
paid my fee, and before I had got tothe knew most about. The answer came 
end of the third lesson had refunded | in a flash. I wrote my first book. It 
myself in full. Evidently the slogan ran at once into over 20,000 copies and 
was a true one. | is still selling. I followed this up with 
I finished the Course, which I found | others on the same subject, and in four 
tremendously interesting, stimulating years have made. well over £600. Last 
and helpful. Not only were my articles, year I made £240 from royalties and 
criticised and corrected, but I was given | other sources, and this in the midst of a 
the names (with the happiest results) of | very busy life. 
those papers likely to take my MSS.|_ Truly, my introduction to the Regent 


Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Please send me, free of charge and without any 
obligation on my part :— 
(a) A free copy of your Interesting BOOKLET, 
“* How to Succeed as a Writer,’’ describ- 
ing your Postal Courses and giving full 
details of the openings for new writers, 
together with evidence of substantial 
earnings by students in spare time. 
(b) Particulars of the moderate fee and the 
convenient terms of payment. 


In a few months I had made more than | Institute was a very lucky one—for me ! 
enough to encourage me to continue. 
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Harpers.—It Walks By Night. John Dickson Carr. 
Harrap —Otto Babendiek. Gustav Frenssen. os. 


T. S. Stribling.— 
Ferdinand Tuohy.—The Stray 


HEINEMANN.—Clues of the Caribbees. 
The Battle of Brains. 
Lamb. Thorne Smith. 


Hopper & StouGHton.—I Met Murder. Selwyn Jepson.— 
Dear England. Eric Simons.—The Screaming Skull. 
Sydney Horler. 3s. 6d.—The Wishing Stone. F. E. 
Penny.—The Noble Error. — 
Mabel L. Tyrrell.—Poo Lorn 
of the Elephants. Reginald 
Campbell. — The Million 
Pound Deposit. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim.—The League of | 
Discontent. Francis Beed- 
ing.—The Forerunners. 
Annie S. Swan. 3s. 6d. 

Hocartu Press —Occupied 
Territory. Alice Ritchie. 

Hurst & BLACKETT.—The 
Sexless Trinity. H. M. E. 
Clamp.—The Unknown 
Quest. Ralph Scott. 

Hutcuinson. — The Pleasure 
House. Cosmo Hamilton.— 
The Wings of a Butterfly. 


Emmeline Morrison. — Bid 
Her Awake. Mary Grigs. 


—The World’s Delight. 
Fulton Oursler. 

Jarrotps.—The Crystal Skull. 
Warren Hill. — Alexander 
the Greatest. W.H. Upson. 
—A Humble Lear. Lorna 
Doone Beers. — Lip-Stick. 
H. L. Gates. — Ecstasy. 
Dudley Hoys.—The Accept- 
able Woman. Eleanor 
Dunbar Hall.—Irene Says. 
Charles Lloyd-Jones. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Barber of Littlewick. 
Drewe.—The Gorgon. J. Lindsay Hamilton.—The 
Red Horsemen. Kenneth Laing.—The Seventh En- 
tanglement. Edward Leslie.—The Matheson Formula, 
J. S. Fletcher. 

Knopr.—Not on the Screen. Henry B. Fuller. 

Joun Lane.—Home Is the Hunter. Henry Toke Munn 
and Elizabeth Sprigge-—Mr. Duveen. Mrs. Newton. 
6s. 

WERNER Laurie. -Painted Veils. James Huneker.— 
Venus on Wheels. Maurice Dekobra. 

Joun Lonc.—Pestle and Mortar. Keate Weston.—Rally- 
ing Around Mike. Norman P. Greig. 

Loncmans.—The Mad Shepherdess. Hugh Brooke.—The 
Blackleg. Stacey W. Hyde.—The Temple Servant. 
E. R. Morrough.—The Strength of Lovers. Hugo 
Wast. 

Sampson Low.—Encumbrances. 
Tents of Shem. Grace Jones Morgan.—Deadman’s 
Bay. L. A. Knight.—Susannah the Dauntless. 
Richard Starr.—Luther Wing. Michael Maurice. 

ELKIN MatHews & Marrot.—Here Is Thy Victory. Iris 
Barry. 

METHUEN.—Wild Justice. George A. Birmingham.—The 
Corpse in the Church. T. F. W. Hickey. 3s. 6d.— 
The Gilchrist Case. John Barclay. 3s. 6d.—A Castle 
For Sale. M. N. A. Messer. 3s. 6d.—Eagles Fly High. 
E. B. Dewing.—The Christ of the Forest. Robert 
Michel. 

Joun Murray.—Mr. Absalom. Alan Sullivan. 

Nasu & Grayson.—House Sinister. Horace Newte.— 
Stained Wings. Frances Harrod.—The Wall. Arthur 
Mortimer.—Son of Peter. Victor Lloyd.—The Danger 
Zone. Laurence David. ‘ 


Marcus 


Aylwin L. Martin.— 


Mr. William T, Scanlon, 


Author of “God Have Mercy on Us” (Noel Douglas). 


NELson.—The Spruce Valley. F. R. Pierce——The Case 
of Sir Adam Braid. Molly Thynne.—The Vengeance of 
Kali. Ian Marshall—The Jinx Ship. Howard Pease. 

STANLEY PauL.—The Gentle Stranger. W. Byron Mowery. 

ParRTRIDGE.—Drift. James Hanley. 


Putnams.—The Specialist. Charles Sale. 3s. 6d. 

Aston Rivers.—The Mansel Disappearance Mystery. 
Gertrude Comley.—His Difficult Daughter. 
Carter. 


Winifred 


SCHOLARTIS PRESS.—White Jade. 
Maude Meagher. 6s. 

SELWYN & BLount.—The Tree’s 
Shadow. Louise Rourke. 
—Children of Glamour. 
Elizabeth Cobb Chapman. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Haunted Bells. 
Madeleine Buchanan.— 
Grandmother Martin is 
Murdered. John Courtney. 

STOCKWELL. — Lotus Love. 
Marie Maude. 3s. 6d.—Hail, 
Australia. Justicia (J. S. 
Berry). 5s.—The Wisdom 
of the Serpents. S. M. 
Statham. 6s. 

HumpHrREY TouLtmMin.—The 
Mink Coat. Edith Brill.— 
The Fiery Angel.  Valert 
Brinssov. — Magic Hours. 
Howard Peacey. 

Warp, Lockx.—The North Sea 
Mystery. Harry Edmonds. 


—Thieves’ Nights. Harry 
Stephen Keeler. — White 
Flame. E. Maria Albanesi. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND 
TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction.) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Moun- 
tain Wreath of P. P. 
Nyegosh. tos. 6d. 

Marsyas (Le Cailar, Gard).—Choix de Poemes. 
André Peyre. 

SHEED & Warp.—Art and Scholasticism, with Other 
Essays. Jacquas Maritain. 7s. 6d. 


Sully- 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

Puitip ALLAN.—F lights of Naval Genius. Brian Tunstall. 
od. 

Biackie.—Fire Kindleth Fire. Marion Cleeve. 6s, 

ConstABLE.—The Hardman Papers. Vol. III. Edited by 
S. M. Ellis. 21s.—How Britain is Governed. Ramsay 
Muir. 6d. 

HoGartH Press.—Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. 
Horace B. Samuel. 15s. 

Hurst & Brackett.—General Hertzog. 
18s. 

METHUEN.—A Wayfarer on the Rhine. 
7s. Od. 


L. E. Neame. 
Malcolm Letts. 


JUVENILE 


Sampson Low.—Hobbies For Girls. Mabel Kitty Gibbard. 
6s.—Hobbies For Boys. G. Gibbard Jackson. 6s, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BaLE, Sons, & DANIELSSON.—Psycho-Analysis and Art. 
George Whitehead. 5s. 
Besant.—Excursions in Farce. Harold Simpson. 3s. 6d, 
Cuatro & Winpus.—Unknown Warriors. K. E. Luard. 


7s. Od. 
CoNSTABLE.—Men on a Voyage. Sagah Gertrude Millin, 
Dent.—Brush Up Your French. VG. Hartog. 2s. 6d.— 


The Levinskaya System of Pinaoforte, Technique and 
Tone-Colour. Maria Levinskayva. tos. 6d—The 
European Heritage. Watson Kirkconnell. 6s. 
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DuckworRTH.—Pulpits and Personalities. The Janitor. 5s. 

Forum Press (New York).—The American Scrap Book.— 
The European Scrap Book. 

WELLS GARDNER.—Your Parish History. H. M. Barron. 
3s. 6d. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—The Science of Spinning for Salmon 
and Trout. Alexander Wanless. 7s. 6d. 

IsLE oF WiGHtT County PrEss.—A Parliamentary History 
of the Isle of Wight. Sir Frederick Black. 5s. 

Knopr.—Censored Mother Goose Rhymes. 2s. 

Sampson Low.—The Romance of a Modern Liner. Captain 
E. G. Diggle. 6s.— 

MacMILLAN.—Myths of the Origin of Fire. Sir James 
George Frazer. 12s. 6d. 

Mowsray.—Our Royal Guest. Gertrude Hollis. 2s. 

JoHn MurrAy.—Adjectives and Other Words. Ernest 
Weekley. 5s. 

NELson.—Dictionary of Dates. 4s. 6d. 

Newnes.—tTalks With the Professor. By the Listener. 
2s. 6d. 

OxrorD Press.—The Bread of Britain. A. H. Hurst. 
2s. 6d.—India’s Political Crisis. William I. Hull. 9s. 

Paut (Madras).—The Gita Idea of God. Brahmachari 
Gitanand. Ios. 

PuiLip.—Philips’ Record Atlas. Ios. 6d. 

Pirman.—The Small Investor’s Guide. Sydney A. Moseley. 
5s. 

Wixiiams & NorGATE.—The Power That Wins. Henry 
Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine. 5s. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Bowes & BowEs (Cambridge).—The Bacchae of Euripides. 
With English Translation by D. W. Lucas. 3s. 

Dent.—That Worthless Fellow Platonov. Anton Chekhov. 
6s.—Shadows of Strife. John Davison. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Reign of God. Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 5s. 

SECKER.—The Devil. Benn W. Levy. 5s. 

TaLtspot Press (Dublin).—Cuchullain—Wooing of Emer 
—Deirdre of the Sorrows. W.M. Crofton. 2s. each. 


POETRY 


JonaTHAN Cape.—A Bravery of Earth. Richard Eber- 
hart. 5s. 

DeEntT.—Poems and Stories. Orgill MacKenzie. 7s. 6d. 

Nort Dovuctas.—Both Sides of Suez. Hilton Brown. 
4s. 6d. 

Laur (Mrs.).—At the Harlot’s Burial. Laurence Powys. 

PortryY Booxsuop.—The New Broadside, No. 20. Song. 
George Macdonald. 4d. 

Poetry Socrety.—A Book of Lincolnshire Verse. 

GRANT RicHARDS.—The Poems of Charles Richard Cam- 
mell. 6d. 

Rosperts.—The Heights of Dargai. Alice Wills. Is. 

HUMPHREY TOULMIN.—Verses. Helen Thorp. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS.—-A Religion for Modern 
Youth. Is. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ConstaBLE.—Craven House. Patrick Hamilton. 3s. 6d.— 
Black Gallantry. Val Gielgud. 3s. 6d.—The Havering 
Plot. Richard Keverne. 3s. 6d. 

DaniEL.—La Danseuse, and Other Poems. Elsie Paterson 
Cranmer. 

Dent.—Four Boon Fellows. A. J. Brown. 3s. 6d. 

GANESH (Madras).—Potter’s Clay. Hilton Brown. Rs.1-8. 

HEINEMANN.—The Science of Happiness. Harold Dearden. 
5s.—The Dragon and the Lotus. Crosbie Garstin. 
5s.—Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. Burton T. 
Hendrick. 5s. 

Sees Herself. E. M. Delafield. 3s. 6d. 

Watts.—Twelve Years in a Monastery. Joseph McCabe.— 
The Descent of Man. Charles Darwin.—Gibbon on 
Christianity.—A History of Modern Philosophy. A.W. 
Benn. Is. each. 


NEW BOOKS 


Published by A. & C. BLAck, LTD. 


By GERALD BULLETT 

With a chapter on Tourism and Moun- 
taineering by ANTHONY BERTRAM. Contain- 
ing 32 full-page illustrations in colour by 
E. T. & E. HARRISON COMPTON, 


This is an addition to BLAcK’s NEW SERIES 
oF CoLouR Books. 


re 


7/6 net (by post 8/)- 


THE CHARM OF 
LANCASHIRE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


Containing 24 full-page reproductions from 
pencil drawings by FRANK GREENWOOD, 
and a map. 

Second Edition. 


10/6 net (by post r1/-) 


ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPLES OF 
JURISPRUDENCE 


By GEORGE W. KEETON, M.A., LL.M., 


Senior Lecturer in Law at the Victoria 
University of Manchester. 
12/6 net (by post 13/-) 


4, 5 & 6, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


ot 


2) 


PEOPLE ARE ALREADY ARGUING ABOUT 
THE ‘NOBILITY’ OF THE ERROR IN 


The Noble Error 
By Mabel L. Tyrrell 


A NEW AUTHOR DISCOVERED BY 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 7/6 NET 


WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE 
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FINDING FIRST EDITIONS. 

T is more than evident that the interest in the 
collecting of books, especially modern first editions, 
is growing and expanding. There are many people 
who say that this interest is purely a fashion of the 
moment and that, like every- 
thing else that comes into 
the public eye in this way, it 
will soon pass. Those who 
say and write such things do 
not understand. I am quite 
ready to admit that in all 
movements, of any kind, there 
is always a percentage of those 
who become interested in 
doing something because so 
many others are doing it. 
The crowd psychology cannot 
be entirely obliterated. It 
must always be with us, and 
the trouble is, it frequently 
influences others who have 
little capacity to resist it. In 
the case of book-collecting, 
there is an additional influence 
among those who are always 
captured by the mood or 
interest of a large body of 
people. It is the very potent 
influence of potential money- 
making. There is no need for 
any one of us who collects 
books for the love of the books 
themselves, to cast a stone at those who are drawn to 
collecting by the profits that come out of it. Many are 
susceptible to the double lure, and each finds his own 

contentment and joy in the pursuit. 

The man who brings to the pursuit both a love of 
literature and a good commercial instinct has perhaps 
the hardest field to hoe. He is a reasonable, logical 
being. Times are hard, and how can it be when, having 
bought a much desired volume for {1, some tempter 
offers him {50 for it? There’s the butcher, the baker 
and the candlestick maker to be paid; clothes to be 
bought for man and wife, and the irresistible tax- 
man to be made content ; so what would you? He 
stifles his regret and lets his treasured volume go. His 
sorrow is greater than yours or mine. I know one big- 
souled fellow who always asks five times what he knows 
is the market price. I have heard him. “ What a 
cheek!’ says the matter-of-fact one. But he is wily 
in his spiritual rapture. He knows that no one will 
pay the price, so he saves the situation and goes his 
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way with a quiet conscience, when he should have sold 
his book and paid his bills. 

Book-collectors of all kinds are in and around 
about us. They are thriving, and increasing in 
numbers. They are, each in a _ different way, 
earnest and thorough. They 
know, as we all know, there 
is always something to be 
learned. No one is completely 
in possession of all knowledge. 
No one is omnipotent. No 
one can be omnipotent. I 
come across proofs of this 
day after day. There are 
those who will bluff you—or 
rather try to do so: for no 
expert likes—least of all 
myself !—to be found out. 
Hence, there is much writing 
and inquiring about the prices 
of this and that. The letters 
are anxious ones: full of 
pertinent questions, full of 
intelligence, all showing how 
thoroughly the correspondents 
are interesting themselves in 
the business. Sometimes the 
answer is simple ; sometimes it 
is complicated and difficult. It 
all proves my point that there 
is a truly tremendous and 
growing interest in book-col- 
lecting, in all directions. 

But however great this interest may be, it can lead 
nowhere unless there is some plan by which one may 
learn how to discover the first editions which are, or 
will be, of value. Following fashions in collecting is 
more or less futile. We can all do that, and with ease. 
There is so much information provided in the press 
these days, that any intelligent person may, without 
much difficulty, keep track of those books that are 
commanding high prices. I suppose most readers of 
this article have only that system as a guide. Let me 
say at once, it is fraught with many problems. One 
learns that the first issue of the first edition of, shall 
I say Mr. Robert Graves’s “‘ Good-bye to All That,” 
containing the poem that was afterwards deleted from 
the subsequent printing, is fetching £6 or £7, and that 
there is promise that it may go up to even a higher 
price. It may, or it may not. It may even 
depreciate in _ price. This is happening always 
in the first edition market. It is one thing to 
buy at a high price in the hope of an advance, 
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but it is usually quite a different thing when it comes 
to selling. 

To follow the current fashion has its attractions, 
and I will admit it may possibly work out to our satis- 
faction, if we are quick enough to buy a book long 
before it has reached a high price. But it has many 
dangers, and I, for one, will never recommend it as a 
general policy. Of course it is conceivable that the 
demand for a particular volume is so prevalent that 
the market price goes on advancing. As in the case 
of J. B.'Priestley’s ‘Good Companions.”’ I think this 
is an instance where a first edition collector may well 
invest in a copy, if it can be found, even at the present 
price of £3-£4. The book is important as a piece of 
literature. In years to come I think it will stand out 
as one of the notable volumes of the twentieth century. 
Mr. Priestley was comparatively little known a few years 
since, but to some of us, whose duty and pleasure it 
is to watch and weigh the work of current writers, it 
was clear that Mr. Priestley would one day, and before 
very long, rank high among his contemporaries. He has 
climbed to the heights with ‘‘ Good Companions.”’ 
Frankly it emphasised his importance earlier than I had 
anticipated. But he is always such a steady worker, 
and so exacting a critic of himself, that one never 
doubted he would, sooner or later, win the wide recog- 
nition that has come to him. 

If the average collector had recognised this probability 
in, let us say, Mr. Priestley’s ‘‘ I For One ”’ or “ Lilliput 
Papers,” or in some of his other books, he would have 
laid up for himself treasures of no mean literary value. 
And in the future they will have considerable commercial 
value. My point is, we must establish our own literary 
standards and remain faithful to them. Then in spite 
of fashions and conventions, we shall go forward and 
regularly add each new book of the author whom we 
have judged as an important addition to our collec- 
tion. We shall of course make mistakes. At least so 
far as fashion is concerned. But shall we not have 
established a fashion of our own? And the chances 
are that as experience and light come to us, we shall 
find that we have been collecting just those books which 
fashion has selected for the “‘ boom” of the moment. 
Harking back, if we had established this plan, some of 
us by now would have had a richer collection of such 
authors as Walter de la Mare, John Galsworthy, Henry 
Williamson, H. M. Tomlinson, W. B. Yeats, J. M. 
Barrie, C. E. Montague, G. B. Shaw, and so on. When 
we see the crowd buying these authors and others, we 
wonder why we did not begin collecting them earlier. 
There is just one excuse : our collecting may have been 
so definitely individual, so limited to authors whose 
writings make a special appeal to us, that we had not 
had the desire to add to our shelves the books of one or 
another of these whose first editions have now become 
precious. 


DISTINCTIVE CATALOGUES, 


There can be no completed understanding of book- 
collecting, if the book-collector does not make a habit of 
receiving and studying the many catalogues now issued 
by all antiquarian booksellers of any standing. There 
is more information to be gleaned from such lists than 
is generally realised. These catalogues are complete 
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in details as to year of publication, condition, special 
particulars relating to first editions, and many other 
facts. If earnest book-collectors not only examined 
these lists closely, but committed to memory at least 
the important information provided, there would be 
much less difficulty in the search for the books which 
the collector is anxious to obtain, and there would be 
no difficulty in personally recording the market values 
of a great number of books. Some antiquarian book- 
sellers give a short description under the titles, and 
sometimes we wonder if the special lists devoted to 
modern first editions might not regularly have a 
foreword about the market in general, and the books 
contained in the catalogue in particular. 

We have on the table before us a galaxy of lists, and 
in writing that they are all of considerable attraction 
to the book-collector, we are in no way exaggerating. 
They are very tempting indeed to the genuine book- 
collector and, if we dared, we should deal with all of 
them in detail. As we have said before, a good cata- 
logue of books, either old or new, is always fascinating ; 
sometimes more so than some new books. 

Just as we reach this point, the postman, good man, 
brings us Catalogue No. 29 of Elkin Mathews, Ltd. 
There is also before us, asking for a word, the same 
firm’s list of books on ‘“‘ Byron and Byronia.’’ The 
latter is a very valuable list, and one that we shall keep 
for reference. It is a long time since we have seen 


anything more useful of this kind. The “ First 
Editions ”’ list should be asked for, and studied care- 
fully, on the lines we have mentioned above. Interest- 
ingly enough, we are pleased to note, on opening it, 
that here is a list that includes exactly what we have 


suggested above: there are two pages of excellent 
and helpful notes for collectors. 

Messrs. Fletcher, Ltd., send us Catalogue 46. Here 
again is a list of miscellaneous books in all classes, at 
moderate prices ; something like eleven hundred odd 
titles. Looking through this catalogue, we observed 
a number of valuable books on costume and the decora- 
tive arts from a collection formed by the late Atillio 
Cormelli. In going through it, as so often happens, 
we indulged in the pleasant task of marking those books 
we, perhaps wickedly, coveted. 

Different businesses of course have different ways of 
making their lists. The one that comes to us from 
Henry Danielson is easy to read. We like the bold type 
of the titles, and the especial display of the more notable 
works. The number of this list is 29 ; it includes both 
old and modern books, many in fine bindings, principally 
from the libraries of the late Sir Edmund Gosse, and that 
great collector, Clement K. Shorter, affectionately known 
among us as C. K. S._ There are also illustrated works 
and books on the fine arts, besides a large number of 
modern first editions, including many printed on large 
paper. Being something of a maker of association 
books ourselves, we are glad to note several such works 
in this list. 

One of the handsomest of the catalogues on our table 
just now is Messrs. Myers’s new (No. 274) illustrated 
catalogue of rare books, manuscripts, autograph letters, 
historical documents, etc. It includes, among much 
else, rare first editions of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
of Marlowe’s ‘‘ Hero and Leander,”’ Jonson’s ‘‘ Volpone,”’ 


ae 


the three volumes of Hardy’s “‘ Dynasts,”’ the poems of 
Gray and Dr. Johnson, an exceptionally good copy 
of the Third Folio Shakespeare ; and a large selection of 
letters from Shaw, -Southey, Dickens, Scott, Crabbe, 
George Moore, Thomas Moore, Livingstone, Nelson, 
Henry Fielding, Longfellow, Cruikshank and many 
another famous person of to-day or yesterday. Many 
of the letters are printed, and this, with the facsimile 
title pages and excellent portraits of Scott and Samuel 
Richardson, make this, even apart from the number 
and variety of books in its list, a most interesting 
as well as most attractive catalogue—the sort one 
cannot see without being tempted to write to the 
bookseller for a copy. We reproduce on one of our art 
pages the Scott portrait—a beautiful and rare mezzo- 
tint after Raeburn, priced at £35. 

A very nicely arranged list is issued by the Frank 
Hollings Bookshop. A really useful catalogue it is. 
Naturally such a list contains only a small proportion 
of the books which Mr. Hollings has for sale. . Here again 
the titles are very easily readable, and we observe that 
this is one of those lists that, in many cases, includes 
a note underneath an entry. The distinctive character 
of the catalogue is that when there are many books 
by an author included, the name of that author is 
printed in large type at the beginning of that author’s 
titles. This is a pleasing plan. 

From Grafton & Co. we have received three lists : 
One (No. 76) devoted to recent purchases of books on 
medicine, chemistry and allied subjects; another 
(No. 81) is a list of books on Italian art, bibliography, 
history, topography and literature; a third (No. 79) 
quite an interesting and valuable catalogue of works on 
transportation. 

Recently two magnificent catalogues arrived from 
Messrs. Maggs. Catalogue No. 534 is unique and 
beautifully produced, with a great number of extra- 
ordinarily fine illustrations It is Part II of ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Nautica.” It is of inestimable value to the specialist, 
and fascinating for the general book collector. We 
should dearly love to write at length about the cata- 
logue, because there are many, many most alluring 
items in it. There is only one way out. The reader 
must try to get a copy of it from Messrs. Maggs. Speak- 


* ing generally, we may say the same about the other 


catalogue, No. 533, deals with books of the fifteenth 
century, from the presses of one hundred towns. This 
is Part I—there will be others later—and includes 
towns of Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, England 
and France. There is also an important foreword of 
eight pages printed at the beginning of this notable 
catalogue. 

Other lists which are on our table have been issued 
by Henry Sotheran, Ltd., and W. M. Murphy & Sons. 
The Sotheran one is illustrated, and concerns itself 
with a country library, and includes many fine books 
of English literature and rare Americana; while Messrs. 
Murphy’s list, of nearly a thousand volumes, covers 
the various branches of literature purchased recently 
from private libraries. There are some good items 
in this, and not at all high-priced. 

Two or three, we are interested in noting, have come 
from U.S.A. Messrs. Goodspeeds, of Boston, send us 
two—one of autographs and one of first editions. 
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It is always a useful study to compare English prices 
and American. On the whole they do not vary a great 
deal, but if there is a difference the American price is 
higher than ours. A very delightfully made list is that 
of the Gotham Book Mart, of New York. It is full of 
the titles of those books which we are all con- 
ventionally collecting. There are many items of Barrie, 
Chesterton, Coppard, Galsworthy, Hardy, Huxley, 
Kipling and so forth. A signed edition of Galsworthy’s 
“Caravan” is marked at $250; ‘ Forsyte Saga,” 
ordinary edition, $125; limited signed edition, $500 ; 
“From the Four Winds,” $675, and ‘“ Villa Rubein,” 
$475. 

We have again been looking over Foyles’ recently 
issued catalogue. There is an attractive item in the 
first edition of Jane Austen’s ‘“‘Emma’’—we wish 
people would read her books again—and a number of 
collections of autographs, containing some very rare 
items. We note a unique collection of G. B. Shaw’s 
pamphlets for £16, and a great number of first editions, 
at extremely low prices, as well as many association 
books. 

We have been browsing over Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto’s catalogues (Nos. 260 and 261) with great enjoy- 
ment. There are some first editions of John Evelyn that 
particularly attract us; some of Henry Fielding, 
including a first of ‘‘ Tom Jones,” in six volumes, which 
is getting scarce; some of Fletcher and Ford, and 
and other of the Elizabethan dramatists; Phineas 
Fletcher’s “‘ Locusts’? and Habington’s “ Castara,” 
which we covet perhaps as much as any. Leigh Hunt 
is well represented, and we hear that his first editions 
are appreciating ; so too are those of that once popular 
eighteenth century novelist, dramatist and essayist, Eliza 
Haywood ; and there is a first edition of Matthew Green’s 
witty poem, “ The Spleen,” at a very moderate price. 
Some of these minors are curiously attractive—Elijah 
Fenton for instance, who helped Pope with his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey ; Laurence Eusden, who was poet 
laureate after Rowe and before Colley Cibber—his 
official odes and other poems fill a page—these two 
poets have a niche in our literary history and are interest- 
ing in themselves as well as in their associations. We have 
only jotted down a few of the items that for personal 
reasons appeal to us, and would recommend you to 
obtain the catalogues for yourself ; they are well illus- 
trated with reproductions of title pages, and give a 
selection of nearly two thousand books, another of which 
that tempts us, by the way, is a first edition of Gay’s 
“ Trivia.” 

A pleasant sight that catches your eye as you come 
out of Charing Cross station into Villiers Street is the 
Little Bookshop across the road. There is always 
something interesting in the window, and the catalogue 
which has just reached us indicates that collectors will 

find it worth while going inside. Modern authors whose 
first editions it offers at moderate prices include Tomlin- 
son, T. F. Powys, Walpole, Milne, Kipling, C. E. 
Montague, Arthur Machen, David Garnett, Galsworthy, 
D. H. Lawrence, and a number of others, in addition 
to a large selection of ‘‘ Press ’’ books. 

Mr. Basil Hyman’s 1930 catalogue, No. 4, also con- 
tains an excellent list of Shaw, Galsworthy, Chesterton, 
Bennett, Priestley and Tomlinson first editions, and a 
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Title page from Poems, by 
Robert Gomersall, 1633. 


From Messrs. Pickering & Chatto’s Catalogue, “The Booklover’s 
Leaflet” (No. 260). 


selection of seventeenth and eighteenth century first 
and rare editions of which we have not space to give 
particulars. If you have not got this and the Little 
Bookshop catalogue—write for them. 

Before finishing this month’s Catalogue notes, we 
should like to draw attention to a few lists that have come 
in just as we are going to press. Catalogue No. 38, from 
Mr. J. D. Miller ; No. 3, from Mr. Gilbert Jamieson; a 
new one (No. 341) from Messrs. W. Heffer & Son ; a list 
of English colour-plate books of the early nineteenth 
century, from Messrs. Francis Edwards; and a very 
useful catalogue in quarto size from Mr. Harold Hale- 
wood, of Preston. This latter catalogue is very read- 
able in its “lay-out,” as we say, the titles and prices 
being quickly seen on opening the list. This is an aspect 
of catalogue making that is always worth while studying. 
The Halewood list has a general appeal, and includes 
old and rare, as well as modern books. We notice a 
first edition of that wonderful book of Butler’s— 
“‘ Erewhon ’’—for £8 12s. 6d. Other lists we shall deal 
with at length next month. 


THE MARKET. 


In another column, the writer of the article about 
current lists suggests that a foreword might well be 
printed in all catalogues of modern first editions. It is 


an interesting suggestion, and we feel sure it would be 
appreciated by all collectors. We have noted such an 
introduction in more than one catalogue that comes 
from America, and we are particularly interested in 
the two pages entitled ‘“ Notes for Collectors” that 
preface the new list of Messrs. Elkin Mathews, Ltd. 
This prefatory note deals with advertisements in books, 
and it is both an informative and intelligent commentary. 
We have definite views about these advertisements, 
and agree with the writer that ‘‘ They form no part of 
the book, and unless they are dated very much later 
than the year the book was published, they can be 
safely ignored by collectors.” It seems to us poor 
judgment to allow the presence or absence of the adver- 
tisement pages to affect largely the value of the book, 
except when they are dated a year later than the adver- 
tisements in another copy of the same book, and would 
so seem to indicate that it is not a first edition. We 
have several such instances of this sort in mind, and 
shall return to the matter at a later date. 


There are some excellent and critical paragraphs 
about collecting in the current spring number of the 
Library Review. Much of what the writer says is true, 
but there are bound to be a good many who will not 
agree with him. We do not for instance altogether 
accept as a fact that ‘‘ The position is that the buying 
of first or limited editions is, to quite a considerable 
extent, going into the hands of people who are specula- 
tors.” To some extent this may be so, but we honestly 
and hopefully believe that there are a goodly number of 
collectors who are collecting for the joy of it, and out 
of a real love of literature. Of course there are com- 
mercial collectors, but we have no right to criticise 
them. It is an honest calling, and if a shrewd individual 
can turn a few shillings into a few pounds, there is no 
harm in that. Profit making is always a stimulating 
experience. The astute speculator may make a loss, 
and in that we would sympathise with him, as we 
are ready to congratulate him on his successes. “‘ The 
person,”’ says the Library Review note-writer, ‘“ with 
more money than sense is almost sure to be caught, 
unless he goes into the business with his wits about him, 
and his eyes open.” We leave it at that. 


Although the prices of many of the first editions of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s early books are much lower just now, 
there is no need for those who have copies to be dis- 
turbed. Mr. Galsworthy’s first editions will always be 
valuable possessions. We saw a fair copy of “ Villa 
Rubein ” marked at £85 the other day, and “‘ A Man of 
Property’ for £100. These prices are many pounds 
lower than were secured for the same books some 
months since. A fine copy of “From the Four 
Winds ”’ was also offered by Mr. Raphael King for £165 ; 
“ Caravan,” £20; and “ The Forstye Saga,” £20. This 
latter book is appreciating again. 


We were much interested in noting in the list of 
Mr. King’s Catalogue a copy of that fine story of 
George Moore’s “ Evelyn Innes.” It is a presentation 
copy from the author “ For Bertha Newcomb, from 
her friend the Author.” The inscription is dated 
July, 1898, and the price £25. 
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The latest “find’’: a Toronto lady had a piece 
of good fortune the other day. She bought a pile of 
old books for a shilling or two. When the lot was 
carefully gone over, there was found among the books 
a first edition of Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter,’ and 
she was offered several hundred pounds for it. One 
does not often come across such a distinctive piece of 
luck these days. 


Readers of THE BooKMAN, who are also collectors, 
should not assume that when they see a scarce first 
edition priced at, shall we say £100, they can secure 
such an amount for the copy which they may be 
fortunate enough to possess, and desire to sell. It 
would be wise always to assume that they will obtain 
for it not more than half that price. The chances are, 
they may get more, but it is well to be cautious and 
avoid disappointment. 


Some fine books have been sold at Sotheby’s lately. 
They included the following : Several Boccaccio, notably 
“De Mulieribus Claris,” £740, and “‘ De las Mujeres 
Illustres en Romance,” £800; Lytton’s “ Eugene 
Aram,” {990; Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Comedies, Histories 
and Tragedies,” {680; and Fielding’s “‘ Joseph An- 
drews,”’ £165. 


The series of portraits in colour by “ Ape,” “ Spy,” 
Max Beerbohm and W. R. Sickert, which for so many 
years appeared weekly as Vanity Fair cartoons, supply 
a gallery of portraits of the famous men of the fifty 
years beginning in the seventies, with Carlyle, Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Wilkie Collins, 
Huxley, Darwin, Swinburne, Trollope, and closing in 
the first decade of this century with Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Shaw, Maeterlinck, Mark Twain, Ibsen, Rosebery, 
A. E. W. Mason and Tolstoy ; Gilbert, Hardy, Kipling, 
Meredith, Pinero, Churchill, Oscar Wilde, and many 
another coming into the years between. We repro- 
duce the Darwin cartoon, on one of our art pages, 
by permission of the Vanity Fair Cartoon Com- 
pany, from whom the prints in this unique series may 
be obtained, most of them at half-a-crown each, some 
few at five shillings. A good selection of these brilliant 
cartoons makes a collection that is of great interest 
and will be of increasing value. 


To commemorate the four hundredth anniversary 
of Wolsey’s death, which falls in November, the Richards 
Press will publish an edition limited to three hundred 
copies of George Cavendish’s Life of the Great Car- 
dial, as the first in a series of fine editions planned 
to include all the classic English Lives. 


TO A BOOK-COLLECTOR. 
DEAR 


You tell me you have recently become interested in 
book-collecting, and you would like to have some general 
advice from an older hand at the game. Well, let me 
begin by congratulating you, for book-collecting is a 
pursuit that will give you not only a good deal of interest 
and amusement, but, if you go about it wisely, considerable 
profit as well. Even men who collect solely because 
they like books and without any intention of selling 
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again, must feel pleased that profit has been gained and 
can be realised if they wish. And most book-collectors 
have this satisfaction. The rises in the prices of some 
books during the past few years have been extraordinary. 
Five years ago, to take one example, a first edition of 
Fielding’s ‘“‘Tom Jones’’ could have been bought for 
about a hundred pounds ; to-day it would cost about five 
times that amount. Similar rises have taken place in the 
values of other famous books during the same period. 
Darwin’s “ Origin of Species ’’ was then worth five or six 


pounds; it would now fetch about sixty. Burke’s | 


“French Revolution”? has advanced from a couple of 
pounds to twenty or thirty—an uncut copy in the original 
boards would cost you a hundred pounds. And the prices 
of Gibbon’s ‘“‘ Decline and Fall,’’ Adam Smith’s ‘“‘ Wealth 
of Nations’”’ and Byron’s “Don Juan’”’ have multiplied 
nearly ten times. 

These are a few examples of rises in values, and what 
has happened in the past will happen in the future. Some 
books which are now cheap will fetch prices five years 
hence that will make you wonder why on earth you did 
not snap them up. Part of your business as a young book- 
collector is to mark down those books, to find them, and to 
buy them for your collection. But don’t forget that there 
is another side to the picture, and that in the book market, 
as in all other markets, there are falls as well as rises. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century enormous 
prices were given for the Aldine and Elzevir editions of 
the classics. These prices gradually declined, and, with a 
few exceptions, such books are not of much commercial 
worth to-day. And even within the past few years we 
have seen remarkable declines as well as remarkable 
appreciations in the values of books written by some 
modern authors. 

What, you will ask, are the causes of these rises or falls ? 
It is hard to say, but one thing about book-collecting 
seems to me to be quite certain. And that is that books 
which are the best of their kind, or that have had a deep 
influence on the thoughts of men, will always continue to 
rise in price. You will have noticed that the books I 
mentioned at the beginning belong to this class, and there 
are others which a little thought will show you come very 
near to books of this calibre. Is it not likely that Macaulay’s 
“ England,’’ the second most famous history in the English 
language, will follow the path of Gibbon and become a 
valuable book ? Has not “‘ The Golden Bough ”’ done in 
anthropology what “‘ The Origin of Species ’’ did in biology ? 
And if Mr. Pickwick is a figure known all over the English- 
speaking world, is not the same true of Sherlock Holmes ? 

You will, I think, be wise if you give at least some 
consideration to speculations of this nature, and one reason 
why I mention them is because I want to set you right 
about a matter in which you seem to be entirely mistaken. 
You say that you envy me the bargains I made years 
ago when books were cheap, and you regret that no such 
opportunities are to be had now. This is a great mistake. 
Cheap books can always be bought if the buyer is able to 
recognise them when he sees them. Take the Victorian 
writers. Until the other day most of them could be got 
for next to nothing, and there is still room for a big apprecia- 
tion in their prices. You can buy books by Tennyson 
and Browning for sums which your children will think 
ridiculously small. Or, to go back a little further, a 
collection of first editions of Thomas Hood would not cost 
you much. Yet Hood is sure of a place in all anthologies, 
and for this reason his books have some enduring 
value. The best bargains are only to be got by looking 
out for something that other people do not yet want, 
but which they will want when its importance is brought 
to their notice. The great field for this is in writers who 
have enduring merit but are not of the first rank, and 
writers of whose work only a small part will live. Do 
you know in what books “‘ Rule, Britannia,’’ ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home ”’ and ‘‘ A wet sheet and a flowing sea’’ were first 
printed ? None of these pieces is of much literary value, 
but he would be a foolish collector who despised first editions 
of the books that contain them. 
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What I have said, up to the present, has had no bearing 
on modern first editions. This I believe to be the most 
difficult and speculative branch of book-collecting, but 
as you are a man of your own time, it is bound to occupy 
some share of your activities. Values of modern “firsts ”’ 
are largely determined by the American market, and as 
American collectors are very fickle in their tastes, prices 
rise and drop with bewildering rapidity. The first thing 
I would say then is never to pay a fancy price for a modern 
first unless you are sure that it is so genuinely scarce that 
the supply is not likely to satisfy the demand. Scarcity 
is always difficult to determine, but if you can find out the 
number of copies first printed, or any fact like the destruc- 
tion by fire of most of the first edition of Mr. Wells’s ‘‘ Love 
and Mr. Lewisham,” you have something to goupon. Buy 
a book at the first opportunity if it is a genuine rarity, 
but if there is any reasonable doubt, don't. 

But the real problem remains. You want to buy 
modern books at the published prices, as they come out, 
but your time and your space are limited, and how are 
you to select ? You cannot obviously read more than a 
small proportion even of those new books that might 
appeal to you. Your difficulty is to find some sort of 
sieve that will separate the wheat from the chaff. Well, 
there is no sieve, and the only plan I can think of is that 
you take in three or four of the best literary papers, and 
read the reviews in them. When you find the critics agree 
in praising a book, read it, and if you are sufficiently im- 
pressed, collect the books of that author. Unanimity 
among critics is a guide, but not an infallible guide. Don’t 
think them sure to be right because you agree with them, 
but don’t think them wrong because they disagree with 
you. Remember that George Meredith in one generation, 
and Joseph Conrad in another, were steadily and con- 
sistently praised by the reviewers long before they came 
into the popularity which they afterwards enjoyed. 

Before I end this letter I should like to remind you of 
the one rule which is universal and absolute in book- 
collecting. Never forget the importance of condition. Most 
collectors only learn this by experience. They begin by 
preferring to buy a fair or moderate copy of a book cheap 
rather than a fine copy dear. It is a short-sighted policy, 
and I would strongly urge you to make a small collection of 
really fine books rather than a large collection of books 
in indifferent state. The difference between a fine copy 
and even a good copy of a book is simply immeasurable. 

Yours, 
X. 


THE PLEASURES OF GRANGER-ISING. 


It is supposed that a Mr. Granger was the first man to 
think of extra-illustrating books, and of adding to them 
articles and other data relating to the subjects dealt with. 
Whether this be so or not, this particular person of the 
name of Granger has certainly given his name to a practice 
which, though more popular in the middle and latter part 
of the last century than to-day, has much to recommend 
it, and certainly provides an interesting hobby for the 
enterprising bookman. 

Many people, indeed, must often have regretted when 
reading biographies, for example, the absence of portraits 
of some of the people mentioned in the text ; just as other 
readers must often have longed for the pictures of certain 
beauty spots or historic buildings in books of travel. And 
it was doubtless this desire which gave to Mr. Granger the 
idea of extra-illustrating books which came into his 
possession. 

In pursuit of this hobby he collected portraits and other 
pictures, which were inserted into specially bound copies 
of the books that he had set out to ‘‘ granger-ise,’’ with the 
result that often a single volume would by this process be 
extended into four or five, an extension necessitated by the 
amount of new material incorporated with the original 
work. 

A friend of ours, who has been a Granger-iser for many 
years, possesses half a score of works, occupying several 
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shelves in his library, which have in the course of years 
been each of them expanded by several volumes. One 
MacCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times,”’ originally a 
four volume edition, has with portraits, pictures of places 
mentioned in the text, autograph letters from people 
referred to and other matter, been swollen to no less than 
ten volumes, providing a most fascinating work, of interest, 
far in excess to that of the original, interesting and readable 
though that undoubtedly is. 

This particular friend has also extra-illustrated ones of 
the best known travel books of the 
latter half of the last century with 
pictures of the places mentioned in it 
as they were at the time the book 
was written or the author visited 
them, and with many pictures of 
the places as they were a few years 
ago. Morley’s Life of Gladstone has 
also been treated in this way, and the 
original two volumes have been ex- 
tended to no less than six by the 
insertion of portraits, newspaper 
cuttings neatly mounted on separate 
pages, autograph letters, and other 
material. An illustrated book upon 
Fashions, issued in the early years 
of the present century, has been 
enlarged to four volumes by the 
insertion of illustrations, mostly in 
colour, and interesting cuttings re- 
lative to the more eccentric of 
fashions prevailing during the 
Victorian era. 

There is no limit to what can be 
done in the way of Granger-ising, 
but it has indeed been said, not without reason, that it is a 
hobby which can easily be carried to excess. But careful 
and intelligent Granger-ising has much to recommend it, 
and in such cases is far from an unprofitable hobby. 

For example, not long ago, a Granger-ised volume, 
dealing with the social life of the late Georgian and Early 
Victorian eras, expanded to eight volumes was sold for 
upwards of £300. The original book had been published 
at a little more than a sovereign. The description of the 
book was as follows :—‘‘ Enlarged by the insertion of 362 
portraits, steel engravings and plates; 118 views of noble- 
men’s seats and other places mentioned in the text; 
nearly 100 autograph letters and signatures, and a large 
number of interesting newspaper cuttings referring to the 
people mentioned in the text.’’ It is possible that the 
whole of these additions may have cost the gentleman who 
made them from {90 to f100, but he had the pleasure 
experienced by a collector in the carrying out of his idea, 
and a profit over expenditure of something approaching 
two hundred per cent. 

Half the pleasure of Granger-ising is the search for 
material in old print shops and old book shops. A long 
sought for Bartalozzi print of a once famous beauty, for 
insertion in a Georgian book of reminiscences, was dis- 
covered and purchased for a couple of shillings not long 
ago in a print shop of a little West Country town, and was 
found quite by accident when searching through a port- 
folio of miscellaneous prints and engravings. 

A friend, who has made this extra-illustrating of suitable 
books a hobby, picked up an almost unknown mezzotint of 
Charles II, in a little print shop in the Rue de Seine, not far 
from the Institut de France in Paris, for five francs not 
long ago, and he certainly would not part with it for one 
hundred times the amount paid. This same collector 
acquired two letters written by Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton when in Rome a few years ago. He paid a good 
deal for them, but not a quarter of their real value, and 
they are now included in his very much extended copy of 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. Possibly the collection of 
autograph letters is one of the most expensive departments 
of Granger-ising, but often quite large sums have to be 
given for portraits and old coloured prints. 


National Portrait Gallery. 


Quite recently we were shown a wonderful book dealing 
with the “‘ Ancestral Homes of England ”’ which had been 
enormously extended by the inclusion of beautiful coloured 
and copper plates gathered from various sources. The 
book was valued at several hundred pounds, but the 
present owner, who is not in need of the money, declined an 
offer by an American for it. 

To those who wish to take up this hobby a few hints may 
not be out of place. The most suitable books to be Granger- 
ised are “‘ full dress ’’ biographies in the larger sizes ; books 
dealing with the people of past ages, 
for example, ‘‘ The Memoirs of the 
Comte de Grammont’’; books of 
travel; and histories in which the 
social life of various periods is 
thoroughly dealt with and famous 
people are mentioned. It is well to 
commence by obtaining portraits, 
and views of the principal places, 
mentioned ; supplementing these by 
degrees with places of lesser note. 
But one thing it is well to remember 
never to lose an opportunity of 
acquiring a special portrait or view, 
even if not quite perfect, as another 
opportunity may not occur. Even if 
it does, and a more perfect copy 
turns up, the other can always be 
disposed of. 

A perfectly Granger-ised book is 
one which has been thoroughly 
“combed through with reference 
to the people and places mentioned 
in it, and has been most carefully 
supplemented by portraits and 
pictures of these. It is a work of time, of course, and of 
some expense, but it is a fascinating hobby and, carefully 
done, can generally be expected to pay for itself, if one 
excludes any consideration of the time occupied in pursuing 
it. 

The Granger-iser of the lesser kind is however a terror to 
the librarians of our public and circulating libraries, as he 
has sometimes the unfortunate habit of detaching plates 
from the books he borrows, to add to any book he may be 
“extending.”’ And careful as most librarians are to 
examine valuable illustrated books when returned by 
borrowers, it is not always possible, in these days of enor- 
mous business and numberless books taken out by bor- 
rowers, to detect when a plate here and there has been 
abstracted. 


— 
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A QUEER BOOK 
(BAILEY’S DICTIONARY). 


Edmund Gosse relates in “ Father and Son’’ how he 
caught his first glimpse of romance on the page of a cheap 
novel, which was stuck to the lid of a leather trunk. He 
read there of the sorrows of a lady of title, who had to flee 
the country and was pursued by enemies bent upon her 
ruin. <A fearful interview with a “‘ masked minion ’”’ scared 
young Gosse. ‘‘ Minion’’ was too much for him, and he 
searched for an explanation. There was a dictionary 
handy—Bailey’s Dictionary. And there he found to his 
evident chagrin, that minion meant “ favourite or darling, 
also a great gun.’’ He was nonplussed; but I don’t believe 
Gosse put the dictionary back again. I believe he spent 
the rest of that morning absorbing it. 

He came back to it again, and again. Over it, he says, 
he would pore for hours, playing with the words, and 
delighting in the savour of the rich, old-fashioned country 
phrases. But Nathaniel Bailey is lost to our generation. 
I suppose the advent of the cross-word did for him, if— 
which is doubtful—he was not already done for. For 
where efficiency is at a premium, Bailey is no favourite. 
Also the “ great lexicographer’”’ cut him out. But it is 
notable that Dr. Johnson worked from Bailey, and built 
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his work around this earlier compilation. He had an 
interleaved copy and filled in the gaps. By using Bailey 
as a basis, Johnson paid the richest compliment that could 
come from an executioner to his prospective victim. But 
still, metaphorically, Bailey scrambled up after the blow 
and ran off with Johnson in pursuit. This is one of the 
exciting races of the eighteenth century—Bailey’s old 
dictionary, born in 1721, running neck-and neck with the 
learned folio of the other. There were nearly fifty years 
to go to the end of the century. It is almost incredible, but 
Bailey won. By 1800 he had gone through twenty-four 
editions, with Johnson halting along on eight. 

But now, as we said, Bailey is forgotten. He was the 
veritable king of dictionaries in his day. His predecessors 
besides being few were also shoddy. Cockeram and Kersey 
and Blunt they were. Bailey set out to please everybody, 
which was hazardous. But I believe he succeeded. He 
wrote “‘ as well for the entertainment of the curious as the 
information of ignorant, and for the benefit of young 


students, artificers, tradesmen and _foreigners.’’ He 


drafted in ‘‘ several 1000 new words.’”’ Many of them, it is 
true, are creatures of fearful length and cacophony, hiding 
as often as revealing matters of mysterious import. They 
would still make a happy hunting field for sesquipedalian 
concatenations of enigmatical and superbiloquent re- 
proach. But then, Bailey, like Thomas Browne, fondled 
and gloated over the happy captures which he drew out of 
the great murmuring sea of sounds. Listen to his ex- 
planation of ‘‘ nostock’”’: “ it is the stinking tawny jelly of 
a fallen planet, or the nocturnal solution of some plethorical 
and wanton star.” Here indeed is the voice of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

We have not done well to forget such discoveries as 
pigritude,”’ “‘quappe,’’ ‘‘ugsumness’”’ or “ rogitate.”’ 
He went far afield for his prize efforts. He trimmed them 
and laid them arow. Then he set about discovering their 
ancestry. This is very much to the credit of Bailey—that 
he produced the first etymological dictionary. Johnson 
did not. Johnson gave “ early readings,” but Bailey first 
tackled roots and derivations. Because to-day we work 
from Johnson, we do not realise that Johnson himself was a 
debtor. It is a pity that, as Professor Skeat says, Bailey’s 
Anglo-Saxon is in a fearful state, and that he is only right 
by luck. He evidently knew little about the work of the 
Queen’s Scholars. But at least he was well intentioned. 

What eventually, it will be asked, are the “rich, old- 
fashioned phrases ’’’ that Gosse mentions? But one has 
only to seek out such quaint terms as ‘‘ white-hart silver,” 
“mercury women,” “ hell-kettles,” ‘‘ maid-marrion’”’ or 
‘“ weat the head,”’ to realise why the young boy delved so 
excitedly. They are strewn thickly through the book. 
Who knows what a “ lawless court’’ is? In Essex every 
Wednesday after Michaelmas Day, they meet on King’s 
Hill at cock-crowing, where they whisper and have no 
candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal. Another legal 
curiosity is the “ Free-bench,” when ‘if a customary 
tenant dies, the widow shall have her free-bench in all his 
copyholds. But if she commit incontinency she forfeits 
her estate ; yet if she will come into the court, riding back- 
wards on a black ram, with his tail in her hand, and say the 
words following, the steward is bound by custom to readmit 
her to Free Bench. 

“Here I am 
Riding upon a black Ram, 
Like a Whore as I am; 
And for my Crincum Crancum 
Have lost my Bincum Bancum ; 
And for my Tail’s Game, 
Have done this worldly shame.” 

The dictionary is rich with this local lore. Bailey was 
also something of a Nestor ; saws and proverbs are regularly 
expounded. We may learn here why “ hungry dogs eat 
dirty pudding ”’ or how to be “ as good as George 0’ Green.” 
““ What is got over the devil’s back,”’ he explains, “‘ will be 
spent under his belly.” 

But beside expounding proverbs, Bailey also betrays a 
weakness for slang. There are some men who never forget 
a word once they have heard it. Bailey must have been 
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one of these. He was a born dictionary-maker. He 
absorbed the vocabulary of the “ rattling cove’’ and the 
“mumping cadger.”” And there certainly is something 
pungent and enticing about “ crashing cheats,” ‘‘ moon 
curser,’’ and “‘ rum-boozing welts.’’ ‘‘ Stow your whids ” 
is even more expressive than the “ nark it ”’ of the modern 
cockney. It is a delightful fancy to picture Bailey holding 
high converse over a glass of rum-gutlers with all the culleys 
and cheats and coves, mumpers and padders and nappers 
who came his way, and scoring up their choicest phrases 
for his own delectation. Perhaps he made assiduous 
journeys to “‘ Ruffins Hall’ for that very purpose. 

But Bailey is always careful to distinguish cant from 
dialect—vulgarisms from a regional tongue. It is one of 
the valuable features of his book that he caught and pre- 
served many of the old local idioms of speech—‘ to cut the 
neck ”’ or “‘ cry the mare ”’ for instance ; both of them old 
reaping terms. The “ Lying wonder ”’ of the Kentish long- 
tails is thus put on record: ‘‘ The Kentish men are said to 
have had tails for some generations, by way of punishment ; 
for the Kentish pagans abusing Austin the monk and his 
associates, by beating them, and opprobriously tying fish- 
tails to their backsides.’”’ Bailey also relates another 
interesting old saying concerning Sir William Tracey, the 
most active of the four knights who killed Sir Thomas 
a Becket. A miraculous penance was imposed on his 
descendants, so that whether they go by land or water, 
“the Traceys have always the wind in their faces.’’ But 
if this were so, Bailey adds, it was a favour in a hot summer 
to the females of that family, and would spare them the 
use of a fan. 

But beyond folk-lore, what a wealth of sea terms Bailey 
collects. Had we not known him for a schoolmaster (yet 
no pedant) we might have supposed that he came from the 
sea. From the technicality of ‘“‘loxodromicks’’ to the 
lore of the high-seas he was master. He had heard too of 
that bream fish—‘‘ a sea monster like a pike, a dreadful 
enemy to man ”’ ; and of the equally murderous sea-unicorn 
with “ six large fins like the end of a galley oar and a deadly 
horn issuing out of its forehead nine foot long.’’ We rather 
suspect that this beast came out of some map-maker’s 
imagination to break the monotony of the curling waves. 
For Bailey’s natural history is amusingly naive in its 
credulity. Here are his specific details of the land unicorn 
—‘‘ a beast as big as a horse, having one white horn in the 
middle of the forehead, about five handfulls long, found in 
the province of Agoas in the kingdom of Damotes in 
Ethiopia, said to be a timorous beast, residing in the woods, 
but sometimes venturing into the plain.’’ Bailey also 
believed that the tarantula’s bite was cured by sweet music, 
that the salamander survived the fire and that a vital flame 
resided in the hearts of animals. 

While searching for his new words, Bailey also made 
notes of local matters of unusual interest. His dictionary 
is therefore something of an encyclopedia. You will find 
in it, inter alia, notes on the Lollard’s Tower, Long Meg of 
Cumberland, St. Wilfred’s Needle, and Audley End. There 
are concise biographies of Zeuxis, Fair Rosamond and 
Rowena. Everything is pintledy-pantledy,’”’ one of those 
rich mixtures, those salmagundis and olios, whose piquant 
blend was happily discovered in that quixotic ‘‘ age of 
Reason.”’ PHILIP PARKER. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH— 
A BOOKMAN’S CAUSERIE. 


The new book has a manifold appeal. Its pages are 
crisp and clean, its plates guiltless of even the tiniest 
suspicion of ‘‘ foxing,”’ whilst its binding displays miracles 
of gilded blazonry. These are only a few of its more 
obvious attractions, yet, to the bookman at any rate, it 
has one grave defect. It has no past. Ironically enough, 
though between its pages may be some learned contribu- 
tion to history, the book itself has none. Unknown to its 
virgin pages are the pencilled marginalia of the scholar 
or the dirty finger-prints of the demagogue. It has still 
to taste the peace of some collegiate library or the indignity 


of the ‘‘twopenny”’ box. Its newness is at once its 
virtue and its damnation. 

Why do most of us fight shy of the aggressively new in 
the book world ? The feeling is partly physical, I suppose. 
How well do we remember the evening we took down the 
de luxe edition of a book on the fine arts. It was a magnifi- 
cent book and we ought really to have enjoyed it. Somehow, 
however the art-paper reflected the light in a most annoying 
manner, the leaves refused to turn and, in spite of its 
magnificence, the book was undeniably clumsy. Anyway 
it was returned to the shelves. 

In exchange we took down the tiny, hundred-year-old 
volume of Clare’s poems. What relief—even in the physical 
sense only—we experienced. The paper was browned with 
age but was pleasant to handle. The leaves obeyed our 
fingered demands; in fact (strange contradiction !) the 
book would remain open at certain pages—bearing witness 
to the favourite verse of some reader long since departed. 
The old blunt-faced type was comforting to read too. And 
then, after slowly enjoying the beauty of some such poem 
as ‘‘ Summer Evening ’’—true country-breathing verse, in 
spite of rather overworked alliteration—to return to the 
bookman’s delight of a leisurely, caressing inspection. 
To muse upon the fact that the book was really poor Clare’s 
* first edition.’’ To reflect on the short tale of the poet’s 
works (how well we knew the titles and dates of each !),and 
to wish the Northamptonshire peasant, than whom poet 
never spent a more unhappy life, could have peeped over 
our shoulder and have seen the book-plates pasted in the 
book. What pleasure would Clare have reaped from read- 
ing the names of “ Frederick Locker” and ‘“ Austin 
Dobson ’’! Strange again that although both of these 
men were poets, there the resemblance ceased. Locker 
and Dobson were as comfortably circumstanced as Clare 
was miserably ; as Clare’s voice was tuned to country life 
so did the others sing the joys of town. 

When we returned ‘‘ Poems Descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery ”’ to its shelves (so much more carefully than 
we had handled Mr. De Luxe!), our fingers picked upon 
the magnum opus of one of Clare’s friends. The once 
popular ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” of Bloomfield. In age it was 
some twenty years older than the other (as bookmen we 
should describe it as ‘“‘ Third ed. large paper’’), and we 
remember we bought it chiefly for the assurance of the 
dealer, who had inscribed it ‘“‘ Bewick cuts” (this in spite 
of the fact that the frontispiece was plainly signed 
‘‘ Thurston ”’ and “ Nesbit,’’ and the rest of the engrav- 
ings were as much unlike Bewick as could well be imagined). 
And how later, when collating our purchase, we chuckled 
to find the unusual book-plate, which consisted of a small 
portion of Psalm xxxvi, cut from some Bible, and carefully 
pasted below the signature. The extract ran: “ The 
wicked borroweth and payeth not again’’! Truly a most 
delectable de libris ! 

And so we spent the evening. Somehow the chain of 
circumstance that had led us from Clare to Bloomfield, 
urged us from Bloomfield to Crabbe, and from Crabbe to 
Cowper. We did not pretend to read each poem or to 
turn each page. It was just a quiet, ambling journey, but 
though we extracted much enjoyment from the text, it 
would be idle to deny that a lot of our pleasure came 
through just handling these old books. We liked to 
conjure up pictures of their one-time owners, who had so 
carefully written their names on fly-leaf or cover (with the 
inevitable addition of ‘‘ His,’’ or now and then “ Her 
Booke ’’). To wish how keenly, that it might be possible to 
trace the successive owners from 1800 to the time the book 
took its place upon our shelves ! 

We do not disparage the new book (which in: any case 
can well look after itself), for it will in due season attain 
mellowness. Its leaves too will brown; its plates will 
suffer mutilation, and mayhap its back (though never we 
hope its heart) will be broken, but we must humbly sub- 
scribe to a preference for those age-worn volumes in shabby 
calf or, better still, clothed in what the catalogues so 
delightfully term ‘‘ old sheep” ! 

H. T. Kirsy. 
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RUGBY. 


By JosEPH PIKE. 3s. 6d. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 
By G. H. Bettinson, O.R. 
(Birmingham : Rugby School,) 
By a coincidence which should prove a happy one, two 
books appear simultaneously about Rugby, each being, 
or should be, as the 
titles show, the 
complement of the 
other. For the ex- 
quisite delicacy of 
Mr. Pike’s twenty- 
four drawings we 
have nothing but 
admiration and 
appreciation. In 
their delightful 
finish and artistry 
they have caught 
and happily reflect 
the glamour that 
has attached itself 
to these scenes 
through succeeding 
generations. Twelve 
are of the school 
itself and the re- 
mainder portray 
typical bits of old 
Rugby and the 
villages of Dun- 
church and Browns- 
over, the latter with 
its curious old 


(Black.) 


2 guineas and I guinea. 


cottage, to which 
clings the very 
doubtful tradition 


of being the birtl- 
place of Lawrence 
Sheriff. Mr. H. C. 
Bradby,a master 
at the school for 
many years, has 
contributed a run- 
ning commentary 
on the pictures, 
which has been 
sketched to include 
a wide and interest- 
ing survey of the 
town’s history and 
associations. Mr. 
Bettinson does not 
claim for his book 
that it contains 
anything new, but what he has been at pains to present is 
a collation of all the relevant information extant by a system 
of chronological order, with full acknowledgements and an 
excellent index. For his successful manipulation of his 
material he is to be congratulated. In this compact, 
concise form it will be of real value to all Rugbeians, past 
and present, while outsiders may readily pounce on much 
that they will find immensely interesting. Needless to 
say, the War Register makes a sadly significant and im- 
pressive contribution. 


RETURN TO SCOTLAND: 
An Egoist’s Journey. 
By Moray McLaren. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
Here we have a genial account of the author’s experiences 


TRE QUAD GATE 
FROM HIGH STREGY 


From Rugby 
By Joseph rike 
(Black). 
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in revisiting Scotland. Very well did Mr. McLaren know 
that much nonsense has been written about Scotland and 
the Scots, ‘‘ and though,”’ says he, ‘“‘ I realised how difficult 
it is to understand them, I surprisingly found myself being 
angry as I thought of the stupid, uncomprehending abuse 
which the Scots themselves have in some ways done so 
much to deserve, and of the far more painful sentimental 
slobbering over them which they have done nothing to 
deserve.” What 

| then did Mr. Mc- 
Laren find on his 
journey in the 
height of summer, 
on foot? He was 
now _ twenty-five 
and past that 
adolescence which 
he considers more 
painful for a Scot 
to endure than for 
any other youth. 
He travelled with- 
out much money, 
and his first land- 
lady at “‘ Beds for 
Gentlemen, half a 
crown a night,” 
near Leith Walk, 
was bewildering 
enough, for she gave 
him a glass of milk 
without charging 
for it! His new 
observation of 
Edinburgh gave 
him the impression 
that it is sharply 
divided. Restrained 
and exact are the 
lives of the profes- 
sional classes, ex- 
aggerated and wild 
are those of the 
very poor in their 
high crows’ nests. 
In a pub he im- 
mediately discerned 
the difference be- 
tween the talk of 
the Scots and a 
conversation held 
in like circumstan- 
ces in an English 
bar. Brain and 
coherency are with 
the Scot. Some of 
the very cream of 
Scottish conversation and argument has taken place 
in the tavern. All of us who know Edinburgh are 
aware of the variety and interest of its population. 
These grey, solid houses, so reserved and private that 
you have locked gates to most of them, are typical of 
the dumb, observant, able citizens who inhabit them 
with such depressing denial of any colour, as a rule, 
at the windows. Cool, critical, unimpressed, full of a 
certain gloom which represents a lack of courage in pleasure 
(Mr. McLaren saw that), the fear of being laughed at is 
the curse of the Scottish middle class. This book is a 
clever and illuminating study. Mr. McLaren wandered 
far, and the fact that he travelled very light makes his 
narrative all the more fascinating. He had struggles, he 
knew dismay, he tasted adventure. He saw the Inner 
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From The Annie Marble SCHNOKENBERG-ON-ELBE. 


in Germany 
By C. S. Forester 
(Bodley Head). 


Hebrides becalmed in their magic sea, and he loves the 
mountains in the west which after days of sea mist emerge 


. soft and forgiving. He has something to say of Stirling, 


and of the Glasgow type. Nobody that loves Scotland, 
that loves to read about her in this modern day, should 
miss this brilliant journal of swift impressions. 


THE ANNIE MARBLE IN 
GERMANY. 


By C. S. Forester. 8s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Annie Marble is an old friend who has provided 
many with delightful imaginary holidays. In 
these days of amazingly increasing road traffic 
it is particularly alluring to examine the possibili- 
ties from the motor-boater’s point of view. Mr. 
Forester is an authority on that viewpoint con- 
cerning England, France and Germany, and in 
blithesome vein compares many of their out- 
standing points, undoubtedly to the advantage of 
the last. The Elbe “ has no locks at all for the 
whole 400 miles of its length from Bohemia to 
Hamburg, and only at one point (Magdeburg) is 
navigation in the least dangerous.’’ In joyous, 
care-free mood the course is followed up the rivers 
Elbe and Havel, the various canals to Potsdam 
and back by the Mecklenburg lakes. The 
culinary and other interests aboard Annie and 
the shopping dilemmas freely mingle with the chance 
acquaintances, the vivid descriptions of unspoilt villages 
with their mellowed cottages and various varieties of 
weather. Once again Mr. Forester has fired us with a 
keen desire to hit the trail ourselves. 


From The Annie Marble 
in Germany 
By C. S. Forester 
(Bodley Head), 


THe Gateway, 
WERBEN-ON-ELBE. 


From A History of Clare, Suffolk 


A HISTORY OF 
CLARE, 
SUFFOLK. 


By Giapys A. THorNTON, B,A., Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
tos.6d. (Heffer.) 


This admirable and comprehensive work of historical 
research was first published in 1928, and the fact that a 
cheaper edition has now been issued, is proof in itself that 
it met with the success it deserved. Originally written as 
a thesis for the Ph.D. degree of London University and since 
slightly altered and extended, no pains have been spared 
in its compilation. Particular interest attaches to the 
medizval period when Clare was a seignorial town, and to 
the history of the woollen industry which dated back to the 
fourteenth century and probably earlier. For these and 
the numerous other aspects, administrative, religious, 
architectural, etc., Miss Thornton has had unusual oppor- 
tunities for access to original documents and records in 
the possession of private people, and has turned them to 
excellent advantage. Special mention must be made of 
the delightful old print of Clare Priory in the eighteenth 
century, and numerous other interesting illustrations. 


THe MarKeT 


By Gladys A. Thornton 
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(Heffer). 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 
By H. FLETCHER Mouton. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


1916! What a lot of memories the year brings to most 
of us, no matter whether we were at the front, or on the 
home line. But, anyhow, the year will always be a time 
for vivid memories of Captain McCarthy. He had to 
hurry, eventually, to Doctors’ Commons, although it was 
only his enthusiasm that made him do a bit of hustling. 
It is some years since we read Mr. Moulton’s first novel, 
but there were sure signs in it that he would do a very good 
piece of work—as the saying goes—one of these days. 
And here it is. This ‘“‘ Urgent Private Affairs ’’ business 
is as exciting a story as anyone may wish. It will not 
fail to entertain. This good McCarthy finds some trouble- 
some business at home in the dark days of 1916, and’ we 
can assure you that these troubles become positively 
moving, confusing and complicated before long. And, 
of course, attractive as we find the hero, he is not in it 
when we come upon Marjorie Fleming, the lady of the 
piece. There is a generous heap of incidents, but all 
comes out satisfactorily in the end. Although there is a 
lot of pother to happen before you get to the Doctors’ 
Commons business, “‘ Urgent Private Affairs ’’ is decidedly 
worth putting down on your library list. 
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GREAT THAMES 
MYSTERIES. 


By Extiott O'DONNELL. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


18s. 


THOU SHALT DO 
NO MURDER. 


By ARTHUR LAMBTON. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


18s. 


\ STRANGE COMPANY. 


By S. THEODORE FELSTEAD. 
12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
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From The Roaring Forties and Aftez 
By Captain D. J. Munro 


(Sampson Low). 
THE ROARING FORTIES, 
AND AFTER. 


By Captain D. J. Munro, R.N., C.M.G. With a Foreword 
by Admiral of the Fleet EARL JELLICOE oF Scapa, G.C.B., 
O.M., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
The age of the clippers has passed, only one squdre- 
rigged vessel flying the ‘‘ Red Duster” remains afloat, 
and the men now living who actually served on those 
ships are becoming few and far between. As one of this 
dwindling band Captain Munro has contrived to produce, 
before it is too late, some sort of record for us as to what 


life was like for mariners who set their course, under the 


old house-flags of the Albion, Loch, and White Star 
Lines, ‘‘for the Southern point of New Zealand, on 
the Great Circle Track, commonly called the Roaring 
Forties.’’ Ob- 


viously those 
were the days. 
As Earl Jellicoe 
points out in 
an intro- 
duction that 
is as ship- 
shape and 
straight- 
forward as 
the modest 
narrative that 
follows it, we 
have heard a 
lot lately 
about. the 
romance of 
the _ clippers, 
but precious 
little about the 
reality of life 
aboard them. 
Captain 
Munro now 
attends to all 
that, and adds 


further yarns 
of Burmese 
vom Great ames eries 
hel orial By Elliott O'Doonell 
venture. 


(Selwyn & Blount). 


A MysTERY SHIP ON THE IRRAWAODY. 
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Two themes can never fail the compiler 
of crime records—the themes of the first 
two of these three books: murder, and 
London River: an inexhaustible mine. 
But the compiler, even though denied 
the ‘‘nine-and-ninety ways’”’ of the 
novelist, has still some range of choice in 
the handling of his material: as these 
two volumes show. In “‘ Great Thames 
Mysteries’? Mr. Elliott is 
frankly sensational. He relies largely on 
reported dialogue to achieve his dramatic 
effects, a plan which, though making for 
variety, has one serious drawback. The essence of these 
mysteries is that they were mostly mysterious—that is, 
they were revealed in their results, whereas the details of 
their working-out could only be guessed at; so that the 
talk of their protagonists, as invented by the author, is 
at once too fictional for good record writing and too sordidly 
fact-bound for good fiction. All the same, “‘ Great Thames 
Mysteries ’’ cannot fail of its appeal to anyone who has 
ever felt the romance of the river, a romance which the 
author has judiciously heightened by including one or 
two authenticated tales of the supernatural. 

In “ Thou Shalt Do No Murder ”’ the author’s treatment 
is in marked contrast to that of Mr. O’Donnell. His theme 
of course is sensational; but his consistent tendency is 
towards psychology rather than sensation. His touch is 


MILLWALL, FROM THE RIVER. 
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light, his 
horrors 
often miti- 
gated bya 
sense of 
humour. 
Query the 
sense of 
humour, if 
you will, 
in such 
company 
(some 
readers 
may de- 
cide that 
Mr. Lamb- 
ton’s does 
not al- 
ways es- 
cape the 
pitfalls 
of bad 
taste); 
the fact 
remains 
that his 
chief con- 
cern is 
with 
human nature, 
which has a way 
of being not the less 
odd and complex and 
intermittently humor- 
ous, even when its 
connections are grim. 
And certainly, in con- 
centrating on the 
criminal’s psychology, 
he has achieved a book 
which is much more 
than a mere record of 
crime. It contains 
some_ extraordinary 
things—the failure of 
two separate doctors 
to attend on Matilda 
Clover; the folly of 
Mrs. Maybrick, in giving 
so damning a letter to 
her servant to post ; the 
odd lapse of Dr. Lamson, 
the “‘ quinine poisoner,”’ 
who returned from 
abroad to volunteer 
his help at the Yard— 
his pockets full of 
quinine powders, and a 
warrant already out- 
standing for his arrest ! 
Strangest of all, the 
long immunity of George 
Joseph Smith, who 
enriched himself from 
three successive brides 
by drowning them in 
a bath. 

These two books 
cover a_ long period 
(‘‘ Thames Mysteries ”’ 
goes back as far as the 
early 1700’s) ; and one 
arrives at the con- 
clusion that undetected 
murder, even twenty 


From The Hardman Papers 
By S. M. Ellis 
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From C. B. C’s Review of Revues 
(Jonathan Cape). 


MASQUERADE aT RANELAGH, 1751. 
Woodcut by Althea Willoughby. 
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From The Illustrated London News. 


years ago, 
was a 
much 
easier pro- 
position 
than it 
is to-day. 
Crime 
keeps its 
up, 
we are 
told, by. 
anin- 
crease in 
motor 
raids and 
in scien- 
tific burg- 
lary; it 
would be 
interest- 
ing if 
some 
compiler 
of crime 
annals 
would 
collect 
sta tistics 
that we 
might see how the ac- 
count stands. 

“ Strange Company,” 
the third book on our 
list, lives up to its 
title handsomely, 
There is a murderer 
or two; but for the 
most part Mr. Theodore 
Felstead finds material 
far more interesting in 
the procession of most 
plausible rogues who 
troop through his book 
on journeys that stop 
short of the gallows. 
He introduces us_ to 
forgers, blackmailers, 
secret service men (in 
several good war-time 
stories), fences, dope 
traffickers and con- 
fidence tricksters. He 
is not given to mor- 
bidity ; he has an eye 
for character and a 
witty turn of narrative. 
There is good reading 
in the ‘“ Theft of the 
Nelson Relics,” and in 
the tale of the bluff 
gentleman who _ posed 
as a Yard detective: 
much food for thouhgt 
in the case of the luck- 
less Adolph Beck: and 
the full flavour of 
romance in a story of 
Australian pearl-fishing. 
In short, this is a 
thoroughly companion- 
able book, which stands 
out both in its writing 
and in its variety as the 
best of the three. 

GRAHAM SUTTON. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
PORTS. 


By ALticE Hunt 
BarTLetTr. 6s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) 


In this book of verse, 
with one prose interlude— 
an interview with 
Mussolini—Mrs. Alice 
Hunt Bartlett gives us 
a pleasant record of her 
journey from New York 
to the Mediterranean, 
describing the various 
ports she visited and the 
impressions she received. 
Most of the verses are 
short, some are longer, but 
all are interesting, par- 
ticularly to those who have 
covered the same route. 
In Algiers a little Arab 
rug-weaver moves the 
writer to pity : 

““ Before her rug she sits the 
whole day long, 

Unlearned, for learning 

makes one free ! 

And that, alas, this child 

will never be ! 

Over, over, singing her 

bit of song, 

Her deep, dark eyes plead- 
ing for liberty .. .” 
She sees London under a 

July moon : 


. stilled and girdled From Mediterranean Ports 


with the green By Alice Hunt Bartlett 
Of her sweet gardens’ (Cecil Palmer). 
wealth ...” 


The second half of the book is made up of miscellaneous 
lyrics, many of them fresh in idea and pleasingly musical. 
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THE ROMANCE 
OF THE 
SUBMARINE. 


By G. GIBBARD 
JACKSON. 6s. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Gibbard Jackson, 
in this well printed, hand- 
somely illustrated and 
judiciously written book 
not only reveals the 
romance of the submarine, 
but answers every question 
the most curious could 
ask. In nineteen very 
full chapters he gives an 
historical! account of the 
early history of the 
submarine from quaint 
ideas in the time of 
Alexander the Great 
until the present day, a 
technical but lucid descrip- 
tion of submarine models 
in the various European 
navies, and many side- 
lights on tragedies, 
heroisms and _ scientific 
triumphs which the history 
of the underwater craft 
affords. Particularly 
striking are the accounts 
of the Great War, the 
submarine in America and 
Mrs, Atice Hunt the salvage of submarines. 

Emphasising that the 
submarine, though useful 
as a blockade runner is 
a terrible weapon of war, the author opines that with the 
limitation of navies its use will be more and more restricted. 
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By Jean Martet Recently reviewed in THE Bookman. 
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THEATRE STREET. 


By Tamara Karsavina. With a Preface by Sir J. M. 
BARRIE. 25s. (Heinemann.) 


The delightfully characteristic preface by Sir J. M. Barrie 
is an added attraction to a volume already overflowing with 
vastly entertaining glimpses behind the scenes. “ It is,” 
he says, ‘‘ mainly a story gay and buoyant only because of 
its gallantry, of work 
as hard as that of the Se oe 
breaker of stones or ae 
the double firsts, set in 
a scene very strange 
and picturesque to 
us.” There is the 
volume in a nutshell. 
From a mere mention 
of some of the friends 
met with—Stravinsky, 
Debussy, Strauss, de 
Falla, Picasso, Cocteau, 
Isadora Duncan, Lovat 
Fraser, etc.—and the 
fact that she was 
painted by Sargent, 
Glyn Philpot and Laura 
Knight, some idea may 
be gleaned of the wide 
sweep of interest that 
has been gathered 
together and infused 
with the graceful 
charm that belongs, 
both on and off the 
stage, to the brightest 
star of the Russian 
Ballet. Over fifty re- 
productions of works 
of art by Sargent, 
Laura Knight, Dulac, 
Scrov and Bakst, as 
well as many rare 
photographs of leading 
dancers, help to swell 
the feast of good things 
the book offers. 


DEADMAN’S 
BAY. 


By L. A. Knicurt. 
s. 6d. 
Low.) 

A good bustling 
detective story 
centring on the 
activities of cocaine 
smugglers in the ex- 
treme west of Pem- 
brokeshire. Bits of 
Welsh lore are well 
introduced, and some acute knowledge of woodcraft, by a 
tramp named Jerry Scant, who would have been a real 
acquisition to the Scouts or Kibbo-kift. The character- 
isation is good and the style easy—though it is a pity that 
the author indulges in such phrases as ‘‘ rather unique ”’ 
—‘‘came the dawn,” eic. But don’t let a little slip like 
that prevent you from making a start on the book—having 
started, you will have no difficulty in reading through to 


the end. 
THE SPLENDID CRIME. 
By GrorGE Goopcuitp. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Who was the Reckoner? That is the question which 
tantalises us through nearly the whole of Mr. Goodchild’s 


From Le Obliviscaris 
By Lady Frances Balfour 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Recently reviewed in THe Bookman. 
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thrilling mystery story, and only in his own good time does 
he allow us to put a finger on the real man behind the 
painted rubber mask. In the criminal world of London, 
the Reckoner is a person to be reckoned with. Calm, 
audacious, brilliantly clever, he baffles the police, despite 
his habit of giving his victim a timely warning. Ann 
Blackham, though herself an innocent girl, finds her path 
cast among criminals. It is the Reckoner who helps her 

to escape, who enables 
Sit her to secure work 
with the artist, 
Reynolds. It is the 
Reckoner indeed who 
through the medium of 
crime is all the while 
working for noble 
ends—a modern Robin 
Hood. Hunted by the 
police, his own con- 
federates turning 
against him, he is 
forced at last to put 
up a desperate fight. 
Mr. Goodchild has 
made an excellent story 
round this mysterious 
figure, and blends 
romance and excite- 
ment with his usual 
ingenuity. 


VAGABONDS 
AND 
PUPPETS. 


By WALTER 
WILKINSON, 7s. Od. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


Through sun and 
rain, through cold and 
heat, went Mr. Wilkin- 
son with his barrow. 
The puppet box, full 
of the admirable com- 
pany of players, is 
fixed on alittle carriage 
with the theatre, the 
showman’s tent, his 
knife and fork and 
bread and cheese, and 
he wanders. When an 
audience can laugh 
and be young again, 
before a simple puppet 
show, it makes the 
owner feel that there 
is still some hope for the 
silk stocking age! There is nothing of course of such 
poignant interest as the true story of a pilgrimage under- 
taken without money. The rebuffs and disappointments, 
the welcomes and successes, the ever recurring problem of 
the stand in the market square, with boisterous policeman 
behaving boisterously—all this is described with a sim- 
plicity and an engaging humour. One of the most charming 
chapters is about a gipsy audience. The gipsies enjoyed 
the show and spoke in a curious soft manner, sitting on a 
clean bit of grass bright with daisies. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
reception is usually good at children’s schools. He is not 
out to make much money, but to have pleasant pastime 
with his little theatre of dolls, and we wish this true artist 
well with all our hearts. 


Lapy FRANCES BaLFour. 
From picture by Edward Burne-Jones. 
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I KNEW THEM. 


AS 
Sketches of People I Have Met on the Way. 


By Extra Hepworts Drxon. Illustrated. 


(Hutchinson.) 


21s. 


Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon, daughter of a one-time 
editor of the Atheneum, and herself for many years an 
indefatigable worker in 
Fleet Street, has met 


THE BOOKMAN 
SPRING 1930 


drawn with delicacy and understanding, stands out against 
a background of less definite characters, her childhood 
being particularly well done, and Miss Lane is to be 
congratulated upon a very unusual piece ot work. 


BITTER WATERS. 


By HErnricn HAvuserR. 7s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


A remarkable book 


all the stars who have 
glittered in the social 
and professional firma- 
ments during the last 
forty years, and now 
assembles a record of 
these contacts under 
their various categories, 
theatrical, social, 
writers male and 
female, “‘ the people I 
have met in trains,’ 
“people in the War” 
and so forth. Her 
portraits are not very 
profound, nor in most 
cases particularly vivid, 
but it cannot be said 
on that account that 
her book lacks interest. 
Its appeal is popular, 
and it is sure to prove 
so. Miss Dixon has 
known, and apparently 
got on extremely well 
with, practically every 
person or personality 
recognised as “in the 
news ”’ since the eighties 
of last century, and in 
its unpretentious way 
this account of a 
singularly full, active 
and happy life is a real 
contribution to the 
social history of three 
reigns. 


THE LITTLE 
WOOD. 


By TEMPLE LANE. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


““Tnasmuch as it fea- 
tures neither politics, 
peasants, gunmen nor 
hunting, this is not an 
‘ Irish novel,’ ’’ say the 
publishers on the jacket of Miss Temple Lane’s new book. 
But it remains most essentially an Irish novel, for all that. 
Hyacinth Comerford, the centre and substance of the book, 
is altogether Irish—poetical, temperamental, misunder- 
stood, melancholy and fanciful—she is indeed the embodi- 
ment of the Irish spirit, as interpreted by the Irish, and 
the world seems a hard place to her. An unsympathetic 
nurse warps her early years, and throughout her youth— 
for she is still a young woman when the book closes—she 
comes in contact with people and things that wound her 
sensitive nature. A love of beauty, a desire to express 
herself in the language of poetry, bring her success more 
swiftly than it comes to most poets. Happiness is not so 
easily won. A disastrous love affair sends her back to the 
Ireland of her dreams, and here we see her gathering 
together again the broken threads of her life. Hyacinth, 


From As I Knew Them 
By Ella Hepworth Dixon 
(Hutchinson). 
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in all ways—as a first 
novel especially re- 
markable.e Highly 
praised by Thomas 
Mann, Wassermann, 
and other leading 
German novelists, and 
accorded the Gerhart 
Hauptmann prize for 
1929. In an introduc- 
tion, Liam O’Flaherty 
says that it may not 
be a great book ; never- 
theless it is amazingly 
vivid in its jerky sen- 
tences, forceful like the 
rhythmic spit of a 
piston-rod. Itis a sea 
story, about a sailor 
and a girl of no reputa- 
tion, which takes you 
from Mexico to the 
Baltic. Extraordinarily 


powerful; in parts, 
moving too. And only 
240 pages. An admir- 


able translation by 
Patrick Kirwan. And, 
last but not least, a 

- beautifully produced 
book, a joy to handle 
—makes the usual run 
of seven-and-sixpenny 
novels look by com- 
parison mighty poor 
stuff. 


ARSENIC. 


By JoHN REMENHAM. 
7s. 6d. (Skeffington.) 


Is it that a _ sen- 
sational affair in the 
courts last year pro- 
vided the first idea for 
this story? At least 
there seems to be a cer- 
tain generic similarity 
between them. Four 
members of a family die in quick succession under 
suspicious circumstances. There are inquests, trials, and 
the usual paraphernalia of mystery—to which the title of 
the book givesa solution. The now indispensable Scotland 
Yard man “ unravels the complex problem.” The story is 
well told and well sustained ; it contains plenty of thrills 
and a satisfactory background of characterisation; and 
the setting out of the court scenes in the form of question 
and answer enhances their effectiveness. 


Evra HEPworTH Dixon, 1930. 
Portrait by Hoppé. 


MR. ABSALOM. 
By Atan SULLIVAN. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


“Mr. Court, are you coming here? ... If you do, 
*twill be a stiffer thing than you've tackled yet. I’ve seen 
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you fight like a lion, but it’s another sort of courage that is 
needed here.’’ Thus whispered the butler at Monk’s 
Mount to Hector Court, who had just been appointed secre- 
tary to its owner, Mr. Absalom. The reader who likes 
thrills will find plenty here, and yet there is no villain, 
only someone who has made a great discovery which 
causes people to hail him as blessed, and then sometimes 
wonder if their judgment be right. Mystery broods over 
the house, the black servants, the ancient and forbidding 
animals, the great hidden laboratory and the master of 
them all. It broods also over that master’s delight when 
Hector falls in love with Anthea, his stepdaughter. It is an 
especially 
well con- 
structed 
and well 
written 
story. 


TRADI- 
TIONS 
OF 
LANCA- 
SHIRE. 


Second 
Series 


By Joun 
Rosy. 

7s. Od. 
(Warne.) 


Lancas- 
trian 
especially 
those living 
in exile, 


From Traditions of Lancashire 
By John Roby 
will wel- (Warne), 


come a 

reprint of 

old John Roby, whose “Second Series’ was first 
published in 1831. These folk-tales are like the men 
and women of the County Palatine who created them—a 
curious mixture of religion, superstition, patriotism and 
sentiment: the latter notoriously qualified by the flair for 
a good bargain. ‘‘ Set a sprat to catch a whale!” is the 
old saw that will recur most often to his Lancashire readers. 
And there are tales which give us vivid glimpses of the real 
old Lancashire: of a seaboard of flat, unending sands, 
where there is silence save for the faint suck of the water 
beneath, and where the sea shows only a far silver line on 
the horizon : where summer days bring skies of unbroken 
turquoise, and the dunes roll for miles knee-deep in their 
coarse sea-grass, and the “‘ foreigner’’ gets lost: or of 
bleak moors inland, bounded by strange-shaped naked hills, 
and broken here and there by tumbled masses of rock: 
where boggarts still lie in wait, to coax the wicked or 
unwary towards the deadly morass. Lancastrians will 
appreciate such a book. But it is also good reading for 
the “ foreigner,’’ who knows the county only as a place 
where coal is mined or cotton loomed, a district of dirt 
and dock strikes. For these things are not all; they have 
been superimposed on the old Lancashire by men too eager 
for “‘ brass,” forgetful of the warnings which their own 
legends convey. 


A HISTORY OF THE MODERN CHURCH 
By J. W.C. Wanp. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Wand’s book is a companion volume to Miss 
Deanesly’s ‘‘ History of the Medieval Church.’ It is no 


go 


reflection upon the excellent way in which she performed 
her task to say that, compared with Mr. Wand, Miss 
Deanesly had an easy task. It was possible for her to 
speak of one attitude towards life, one faith and one 
Church system. Mr. Wand has had to trace the rise of 
many attitudes towards life, many conceptions of the 
faith and many ecclesiastical systems; and these have 
had to be set against a highly complicated background of 
general history. Undaunted by immense difficulties, he 
has succeeded in giving us a really lucid and well balanced 
survey of the whole field of universal Church development 
from the sixteenth century to the present day. His book, 
if neces- 
sarity 
elemen- 
tary, is a 
marvel of 
compres- 
sion and, 
considering 
the nature 
of his task, 
of fairness. 
While writ- 
ing pri- 
marily for 
Anglican 
students 
and not 
hiding his 
own Broad 
Church 
affinities, 
he sum- 
marises 
with in- 
sight and 
sympathy 
the varied 
achieve- 
ment of 
the many 
religious 
groups 
which have 
arisen since the break-up of the medieval unity, and 
he sees those groups as each contributing its distinctive 
quota towards a fuller and truer unity in the future. 
As an introductory textbook to its subject, his volume, 
with its admirable chronological tables and index, should 
immediately take its place as the standard work. 


BEWSEY, NEAR WARRINGTON. 


THE TRIUMPHANT 
FOOTMAN : 


A Farcical Fable. 


By Epitu OLIvier. 7s. 6d. 
(Martin Secker.) 


The answer to the fable must be that virtue brings its 
own reward, for the triumphant footman certainly owes 
more to his virtues than to his eccentricities. He tells a 
lie, or many lies, now and then to adjust matters more 
delicately, but he is absolutely honest when handling his 
employers’ concerns. His great asset is his capacity to 
learn, by which he makes himself master of four languages, 
and becomes a connoisseur of gems, pictures, and bric-a- 
brac. But sometimes the devil of mischief enters into 
him, and he sets the social world round him spinning, 
and then it cannot be foretold what will happen, a bear in a 
ball-room, or perhaps a circus, at a dance. In any case it 
is a most amusing story; Miss Olivier has the daintiest 
touch in comedy, and at the end invokes Nemesis to 
visit the footman for his first lapse from the path of 
virtue. 
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From Among Prisoners of War 
in Russia and Siberia 
By Elsa Briindstrom 
(Hutchinson). 


AMONG PRISONERS OF WAR 
IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


By BrANDsTROM. Illustrated. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


As daughter of the Swedish Ambassador in Petersburg 
at the outbreak of war, Elsa Brandstrém enjoyed peculiar 
facilities for work among prisoners of war in European 
Russia and the whole of Siberia for the ensuing five and a 
half years. She worked the first year of the War in Petro- 
grad and with the transports of severely wounded prisoners 
exchanged between Russia and Germany; in the winter 
of 1915—16 in Siberia ; in the spring of 1916 in the Govern- 
ment of Pensa, the point of transit for employed prisoners 
of war; then six months in Moscow ; later in Petrograd, 
and the second 
half of 1917 
in Siberia; 
then again in 
Siberia from 
the summer of 
1918 till that of 
1920. In all, 
her work in 
camps, hos- 
pitals and 
labour depots 
brought her 
into touch with 
some 700,000 
prisoners of 
war. Her notes 
of that experi- 
ence are now 
published in the 
hope that they 
will rouse pub- 
lic ‘opinion to 
the necessity of 
new legislation 
for dealing with 
prisoners of 
war; to this 
end she has 
written her 
book ‘“‘ not as 
an accusation, 
but as a duty.” 


From Earl Beatty, Admiral of the Fleet 
By Geoffrey Rawson 
(Jarrolds). 


Lake BAIKAL. 
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EARL BEATTY: 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


By GEorrREY Rawson, Lieut.-Commder R.I.M. 
(Ret.). 12s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


If there is one biography that the British public 
should enjoy reading, it is a life of Lord Beatty, 
who has always been a romantic figure for them, 
and will probably grow more romantic as the 
years pass. Commander Rawson’s biography is so 
good, that the romance of Earl Beatty’s life is 
bound to expand until it absorbs all the admira- 
tion that the British are ever ready to give to one 
of their heroes. How far this romance has sprung 
from the alluring tilt of the gallant Admiral’s cap, 
who shall say? Great things come sometimes 
from little things, and there is no doubt that the 
cap’s famous angle has had a lot to do with the 
fascination of the Admiral’s appearance. But our 
respect and enthusiasm for Lord Beatty are based 
upon something more solid. He is a great sailor 
and a great leader. He might have been a success 
as one, and a failure as the other. Fortunately 
for us, he was, and is a past-master at both. 
Commander Rawson is a wise biographer, never 
unbalanced, and always shrewd in his judgments. 
We not only see the Admiral as a man who has 
learned all there is to know about his profession, but—and 
this perhaps is almost always more important—he knew, 
in those fateful days in the North Sea, how to apply his 
knowledge. And that is the genius, and always has been, 
of Earl Beatty’s life. No doubt this book will find, as it 
should do, many readers among many kinds of people. 


SAMSON THE NAZARITE. 


By VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY. 78S. 6d. (Secker.) 


To present a Biblical legend from the angle of modern 
psychology is a daring venture. That however is what the 
Russian writer of this novel has achieved, starting from the 
basis of a deep knowledge of archeology, and seeing those 
events whereof Samson was the central figure as though 


GERMAN BATTLE-SHIPS STEAMING TO 
THE RENDEZVOUS AT THE SURRENDER 
OF THE GERMAN FLEET. 
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he were recording them to-day for a contemporary news- 
paper. The book is tremendously impressive in its back- 
ground of semi-civilised, semi-tribal life; it is inevitably 
less convincing with its people because, despite the author’s 
theory, they are too remote from us in time and place. 
They hover on the borders of legend. The dramatic climax 
of the story is spoiled by being recorded in a letter rather 
than being interwoven into the text of the book, but 
apart from this the telling of the story is remarkably well 
done. Whether in fact the theory of unchanging human 
nature upon which the experiment is based holds good 
remains a moot point. Often one is tempted to think 
that it is the author and not the character supplying the 
motives for the action, but in the handling of the relation- 
ship between Samson and Delilah, although the author 
has embroidered the legend, we have a very convincing 
and subtle study. ‘“‘ Samson the Nazarite”’ is not every- 
body’s book, but those who like its type will hail it as genius. 


TENT FOLK OF THE 
FAR NORTH. 


By EsTER BLENDA NORDSTROM. 12s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


Miss Nordstrom was appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment as teacher in the Lapp summer school in the settle- 
ment on the shores of Lake Tarpallajauri. The descriptions 
of the school’s early days, the author’s housekeeping 
experiments with her little Lapp maid Ellekare, not to 
mention her various daring adventures forth, are all 
entertainingly related, but they pale beside the vivid 
pictures of her trek with the tribe from Soppero to the 
Swedish-Norwegian border. ‘‘ The storm clutched us with 
cruel hands, greedy and merciless, as if no pity existed in 
all the world.” ‘‘ Two tent poles had to be sacrificed for 
the fire that night and provided us with a few cups of 
coffee.’’ ‘‘ Whirling flakes cutting like a thousand sharp 
knives,” and yet, so warm was the native hospitality and 
friendship that it was with a sad heart the author heard 
their last jolly ‘‘ Boris, Lararinna ’’ and reflects “‘ no other 
spot on earth was marked by a greater peace and freedom.”’ 


RIFT VALLEY. 


By FLorence Kiipatrick. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Another tale of Kenya from Mrs. Kilpatrick’s pen is 
very welcome, and here, as in ‘‘ Red Dust,’’ the strange 


From Tent Folk of the Far North 
By Ester Blenda Nordstrom 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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From Turkey and Syria DruseE Carter. 
Reborn (Behind are the snows ot 
By Harold Armstrong the Lebanon Mountains.) 


(Bodley Head). 


fascination, the discomforts, dangers and disillusion of 
East Africa are cleverly introduced as background to 
a dramatic story. If you can accept the improbability 
of Michael Lorimer consenting to impersonate Justin 
Ferraby and go out in his place to the lonely farm in Kenya 
Colony, vou will enjoy a good, romantic tale of a man in an 
exceedingly difficult position, burdened with another man’s 
past. Lorimer and Ferraby meet on board ship, bound for 
Africa. Lorimer is going out in the hope of finding work ; 
Ferraby has been banished by his family to make good on 
an uncle’s farm. Stricken with illness and dying, he 
pleads with Lorimer to take his place ; and for the sake 
of a girl, whose portrait Ferraby shows him, Lorimer agrees. 
It is soon impressed 
upon Lorimer that 
ne’er- do - well 
he is supposed to be 
has earned a_ parti- 
cularly discreditable 
reputation in 
England, and it is 
up to him to live 
down that reputation. 
He falls in love with 
Gloria, the girl, and 
she falls in love with 
him—but  Ferraby’s 
past is between 
them. The story 
holds vou, for the 
action is brisk 
and the _ situation 
becomes more 
tense and _ compli- 
cated, till a cousin 
who knew Ferraby 
arrives from 
England, and then 
... But you must 
read it for yourself 
and discover how 
the unfortunate ad- 
venturer escapes from 
the tangle. 


INTERIOR OF A Lapp TENT 
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his “‘ courage and craft’’ for 
us in the Mutiny; others 
with more craft, subtlety, 
and evasion may have brought 
about the necessity for a little 
deeper thinking, a little 
closer attention, and perhaps 
some unwelcome suggestion 
on the part of the agent. 
The necessity for immediate 
action may have been great. 
In a short notice itis imposs- 
ible to deal with every part of 
the book. Mr. Nicholson’s - 
Perspective gives a clear 
and concise summing up of 
the position of Indian affairs 
as they appear to-day, and 
should be read by everyone 
who has the welfare of this 
vast country at heart. The 
Princes have proved their 
loyalty to us in the past, 
and, says Mr. Nicholson, “ it 
is a political absurdity to 
suppose that any arbitrary 
arrangement (with British 
From An International Drama A GREEK FAMILY MOVING FROM THRACE TO GREECE. India) would stand whereby 
By land-locked States were circled 
‘ by a dominion that could 
SCRAPS OF PAPER: INDIA’S BROKEN penalise imports, or arrest communications.” The illus- 
TREATIES, HER PRINCES, AND trations and maps are excellent. . 
THE PROBLEM. An International Drama ’”’ brings us back from Asia 
to Europe, and the problem here is to deal with just over 
six million people, not upwards of 322 millions, as is the 
case in India. Still, when it is remembered that Greece 
AN INTERNATIONAL DRAMA. is a small country and that over a million of these people 
were ‘“‘dumped” on their brethren after the frightful 
Mr. A. P. Nicholson in ‘‘ Scraps of Paper ’’ has presented catastrophe at Symrna in 1922, and that the immigrants 
a thoughtful, detailed and _ historical 
account of the Indian Princes and their 
treaties with the paramount authority. 
The author has taken infinite trouble to 
place before his readers the causes and 
events leading in so many cases to the 
breaking or modifying of these treaties ; 
he has had access to the same material 
as the Harcourt Butler Committee. A 
very illuminating chapter dealing with 
“The Tyranny of Words ”’ shows to what 
a very large extent outward and visible 
signs count with this Empire of the East. 
For instance, a vast amount of irritation 
has been caused by the use in connection 
with the States of the word feudal or 
feudatory. First adopted by Lord Ellen- 
borough, it has frequently been interpreted 
by officials in its English sense. The 
Indian system however is entirely different 
from our own remnants of feudalism. Land 
was not granted to prince or peasant in 
India because we had conquered it. It 
was theirs by right and the political agent 
was not an overlord. This is but one 
example of the ever outstanding difficulty 
of blending East and West, and in spite of 
laws and treaties smooth relations always 
must ultimately rest on the personal good 
will and feeling of the persons concerned 
in each case. Still, there may be another 
side to some of the vexed questions. It 
is possible that in a dim and distant past “oe — ; 
proved always anxious to hear, consider 


By A. P. NicHOLsSON. 21s. (Ernest Benn.) 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU. 18s. (Jarrolds.) 


From Post Boy to Air Mail Mait Cart Us:b FoR COLLECTING OUTGOING 


and adopt all reasonable suggestions for By G. Gibbard Jackson LETTERS FROM THE:COFFEE House. 
the general good. Scindia of Gwalior used (Sampson Low). See page 97- 
93 
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brought nothing with 
them beyond the clothes 
they wore, it does not 
require a great deal of 
imagination to _ realise 
that an acute problem 
was presented to the 
nation. Greece willingly 
and courageously did all 
she could for her starving 
countrymen. But the 
undertaking was stupend- 
ous, and Greece was 
poor. In1923 a Refugee 
Settlement Commission 
was created by the 
League of Nations with 
Mr. Henry Morgenthau, 
late American Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, 
as chairman. He _ was 
sent to Athens to under- 
take the very difficult 
task of handling the 
problem. Gifted with 
faith, self-confidence, 
energy and special 
knowledge of Balkan 
difficulties, his amazing 
achievement is recorded 
in this book. Funds had 
to be raised, and Mr. 
Morgenthau’s interviews 
with the Governor of the 
Bank of England reveai 
a vivid picture of the 
undaunted American 
spirit. This same spirit 
was manifest in Greece 


From Lincoln 
By Emil Ludwig 
(Putnams) 


when things appeared specially difficult or workers were 
disheartened. The political situation also was not par- 
ticularly cheerful, for ministers were beginning to get 
busy to exchange a king for a president. Mr. Morgenthau 
however steered a very happy course and was friendly 


From Thou Shaltdo ‘THE LATE Sir 


no Murder 
Ry Arthur Lambton 
(Hurst & Blackett) 


ARSHALL HALL, 


with all; 
his great 
services 
were ac- 
knowledged 
by a grate- 
ful country, 
and the 
greatest 
honours 
were con- 
ferred upon 
him. The 
book must 
be read in 
order to 
grasp the 
full signifi- 
cence of the 
marvellous 
results ac- 
complished 
in this 
small pen- 
insula dur- 
ing the last 
six eventful 
years. 


WILFRID L. 
RANDELL, 
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LINCOLN. 


By Emit Lupwic. 


21s. (Putnam.) 


Up to the present it is 
a generally recognised 
fact that the best bio- 
graphy and the best 
play written round 
Lincoln’s life have been 
from the hands of 
Englishmen (Lord Charn- 
wood and John Drink- 
water), this despite the 
fact that thousands of 
books have been written 
about this rugged, gaunt 
figure. Nowcomesa real 
contribution the 
hands’ of that brilliant 
biographer, Emil Ludwig, 
and it will be interesting 
to watch its reception. 
Armed with enthusiasm 
born of along and deep 
admiration, he has drawn 
into focus the whole span 
of Lincoln’s life from the 
early struggles in the 
cabin down to the last 
tragic years. Such a 
scope naturally means 
considerable compression, 
but the real gain in this 
volume is the full-length 
powerful figure that 
stands out vividly 


against the turbulent background. All the towering 
strength, the amazing simplicity, the just as amazing 


humanity, 


the gentleness that went to 
paradoxical figure are charmed 


cast their 
spell afresh, 
a spell that 
grows with 
the years. 
Numerous 
portraits 
of Lincoln 
at different 
periods of 
his life add 
their quota 
to a book 
of absorb- 
ing interest. 
We are 
greatly 
indebted 
to Eden 
and Cedar 
Paul, whose 
translation 
runs with 
the fluency 
of an origin- 
al, thanks 
to their 
excellent 
labours. | 


soul, the eccentricity, 
the making of that 
into these pages and 


INSTAR FRENSSEN, 
Author of “ Otto Babendiek ” 


(Harrap). 
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A LIFE OF JOHN WILKES.’ 


By O. A. SHERRARD. Ios, 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


The author of this eminently readable apology would 
have us see John Wilkes as ‘‘ the father of modern 
democracy.” That won't do, though Mr. Sherrard makes 
out a very good case for his client. Wilkes was hampered 
from the start. With a father, the whiggish and wealthy 
distiller of Clerkenwell, set on having his son John a gentle- 
man, a mother rigidly 
puritan, and the 
marriage @ la mode at 
twenty with an heiress 
ten years his senior, it 
is no matter for sur- 
prise that the youthful 
Wilkes was a rake, 
profligate and spend- 
thrift. The trouble 
was that the reputa- 
tion—quite richly 
earned—could not be 
lived down till middle 
age had come. Dr, 
Johnson, to whom 
Wilkes in 1763 was no 
more than “an 
abusive scoundrel,” 
revised his opinion 
after Boswell had 
arranged a meeting, 
and it was ‘“‘ Jack has 
a great variety of talk, 
Jack is a scholar, and 
Jack has the manners 
of a gentleman.” But 
that was in 1777, when 
Wilkes was nearly 
fifty. As for the last 
meeting of Johnson 
and Wilkes, has not 
Boswell painted it for 
all time ?: ‘‘ When I 
returned I was struck 
with observing Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and 
John Wilkes, Esq., 
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the female crook, Mrs. Cheyney, is locked in her hostess’s 
bedroom with Lord Dilling, and the other, when Lord 
Elton’s letter, with its scathing criticism of hostess and 
guests, is shown to all and sundry, are also two of the most 
arresting passages in the story. 


RED LIKKER. 
By Irvin S. Coss. 


7s. 6d. 


(Jarrolds.) 

There are some 
very fine passages 
in this story, and 
although the author 
assures his readers that 
the setting and 
characters are all pro- 
ducts of his imagin- 
ation, the whole has 
been so well welded 
that by the time the 
last page is reached it 
is difficult not to feel 
that such a striking 
personality, for 
instance, as Colonel 
Bird, the soldier and 
distiller, who lived 
and saw so much 
during his varied and 
eventful life, is not a 
real character. The 
story touches upon the 
American Civil War 
and the Great War of 
Europe. Most of its 
scenes are laid in 
Kentucky, and it deals 
with three generations 
of Birds, and their 
discovery and dis- 
tilling of the ‘“ Red 
Likker” of the 
title. The author 
does not take 
sides when Pro- 
hibition rears its 
heads He simply 


literally téte for 
they were reclined 
upon their chairs, with 
their heads almost close 
to each other, and 
talking earnestly in a kind of confidential whisper. ... It 
presented to my mind the happy days which are foretold in 
the Scripture, when the lion shall lie down with the kid.” 
The public life of John Wilkes in Parliament and in the 
City of London was entirely creditable. It belongs to 
eighteenth century England and to political history. Mr. 
Sherrard’s biography of the talented, courageous and en- 
gaging John Wilkes, a man of reedy wit and large social 
gifts, is a capital piece of work. 


From A Life of John Wilkes 
By O. A. Sherrard 
(Allen & Unwin). 


THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY. 


By Denys G. HERRIOT. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


In a few weeks’ time the first holiday of the year will 
be upon us, and in “ The Last of Mrs. Cheyney ”’ the author 
has provided just the type of novel suitable for a period 
of leisure. Dealing with crooks of the lighter type, the 
story is amusing, and much of the dialogue particularly 
smart. Mrs. Cheyney’s two lovers, men of entirely opposite 
characteristics, are entertaining people, as is also the Hon. 
Willie Wynton, the rather brainless youth of the party. 
The two tense scenes of the play (the book is adapted from 
the play by Frederick Lonsdale), one when against her will 
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Joun Wixes. tells the story of 
After a painting byR.E. its effect upon 
Pine in —_ different people to 
whom he intro- 
duces us, and the 
result is a most arresting and uncommon story. 


THE BLIZABETHAN HOME. 
Discovered in Two Dialogues. 
By CrLaupitus HoLtyBaND and PETER ERONDELL, and 
edited by M. St. CLARE BYRNE. 5s. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 
The original limited edition of this book was deservedly 
exhausted almost as soon as it was published, and all who 
wish to taste the flavour of the Elizabethan age at its 
most intimate will be grateful that a second and unlimited 
edition has now appeared. . The dialogues which it contains 
have been selected from the conversational manuals com- 
posed by two Huguenot refugees who taught French for 
their livelihood in Elizabethan London. They were born 
of their makers’ practical experience of the difficulties of 
teaching French, but they serve a purpose to-day never 
intended, by throwing open to us the privacy of the 
Elizabethan home and schoolroom. They are full of 
quaint entertainment, and if Hollyband creates more 
successfully the illusion of immediate conversation, Eron- 
dell realises with an even greater verisimilitude the 
atmosphere of an aristocratic household directed by a 
great lady from the moment of waking to her retirement 
at night after family prayers. 
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THE TUNNELLERS OF 
HOLZMINDEN. 


By H. G. Durnsrorp, M.C., M.A. 6s. 
versity Press.) 


(Cambridge Uni- 


This is the second edition of a book originally published 
in 1920. It certainly deserves reprinting, for it contains 
not only one of the fullest but one of the raciest accounts 
that have been written of the life of our soldiers in a German 
internment camp 
during the War. Mr. 
Durnsford gives us a 
vivid description of 
the conditions, the 
humours and the pairs 
of imprisonment at 


Holzminden, “that 
highly advertised 
Brunswickian retreat 


which, on a day in 
September, 1917, flung 
open its hospitable 
gates to its} first 
English guests.”” But 
Mr. Durnsford has also 
a remarkable story to 
tell of how, in the 
teeth of every imagin- 
difficulty, the 
“English guests” 
bored a tunnel by 
which many of them, 
including himself, 
made their escape. 
The account of his own 
“making good” is 
more thrilling than 
most novels. 


CONFESSIONS 
OF ZENO. 


By ItTAato SvEvo 
Translated from the 
Italian by BERYL DE 
ZOETE. 12s. 6d3 
(Putnams.) 


From The Tunnellers of Holzminden 
By H. G. Durnsford 


Freud and James 
(Cambridge University Press). 


Joyce appear to be 
Italo Svevo’s gods, . 
and we are told that but for the encouragement given to 
the writer by the author of ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ these ‘‘ Confessions 
of Zeno’’ would never have been set down on paper, let 
alone published, which they were in Italy some seven years 
ago, to be hailed on their advent as the product of genius. 
The reception on this side of what appears to be an admir- 
able translation is likely to be a little more mixed. Zeno 
Cosini is hypochondriac, valetudinarian and amorist, 
haunted by a “sense of sin’’ and a “ sense of disease,’’ and 
spares his readers very little indeed by way of self-revelation 
in this diary alleged to have been composed on the advice 
of a psychoanalytic practitioner. The idea was apparently 
that the patient would benefit from the effects of a spiritual 
purge. Whether he did so or not remains unrevealed, but 
as Cosini is a mere figment of the author’s imagination, the 
point need not be pursued. The ordinary person will dip 
into this queerest of books and find himself repelled at 
first, then rather fascinated. Possibly his compatriots are 
right, and Signor Svevo is in effect a genius. 


THE GREAT LITERARY SALONS: 
XVII and XVIII Centuries. 


With illustrations. 7s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
There is a distinct and distinctive charm about this 
volume. It reveals with clarity and an absence of dry 
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detail the reality and the allurement of five of the most 
notable sa/ons in France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The chapters are the special lectures of the 
Musée Carnavalet, written by five “ leading French critics,” 
and translated by Miss Mabel Robinson. Louis Batiffol 
writes of the Marquise de Rambouillet ; André Hallays 
treats of Madame de la Sabliére ; Paul Reboux, of Madame 
de Jencin; the salon of Madame Geoffrin is described 
by Noziére, and that of Madame du Deffand by André 
Bellessort. And Louis 
Gillet contributes an 
introduction which 
gives just the right 
key-note, so to speak, 
to arouse interest in 
the charming chapters 
which follow. It is 
impossible to learn of 
these gathering-places 
of the intellectual and 
the great without 
learning subconsciously 
much of the history 
and atmosphere of the 
times. The clear, 
lively yet dignified 
“lectures” leave 
lasting and _ pleasant 
impressions on the 
mind. 


THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY 
OF A 
BRITISH YARN 
MERCHANT. 


By W. F. M. WEstTon- 
WEBB. Illustrated. 
Ios. 6d. 

(Cayme Press.) 


Politicians and 
painters, soldiers and 
students, judges 
and jailbirds, usually 
sit down to write their 
reminiscences when 
they attain a certain 
degree of eminence, but 
for some obscure reason it is very unusual for merchants to 
doso. Thismakes Mr. Weston-Webb’s story of an honour- 
able and successful career in the world of ‘* business ”’ very 
acceptable, concerning as it does various aspects of English 
life which are worthy and characteristic, but very seldom 
written about. Destined for the Navy, Mr. Weston-Webb 
had to take to clerking in his teens owing to inability to 
conquer sea-sickness, but seems to have conquered every- 
thing else life had in store for him. Raising himself before 
thirty to the position of a captain of industry, he still found 
time somehow to compete and excel in many sports, shoot- 
ing, fishing, volunteer soldiering, cricket, and boxing. As 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn remarks in his preface, it is extra- 
ordinary to read how this Englishman, knowing no language 
but his own, managed to establish not only connections 
but branch establishments all over Europe, in France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia. He even had a shot at Turkey. 


PHILIPS’ RECORD ATLAS. 
tos, 6d. (Philip.) 

This is a seventh and revised edition of a complete 
reference Atlas that maps the whole world with great 
thoroughness and has been in every particular brought up 
to date. The scheme of colouring displays all recent 
territorial changes, and there is a comprehensive index. 


ORDERLIES DIGGING OUT THE 
TUNNEL BETWEEN Kaserne B 
AND THE OUTER WALL. 
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THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE 
FLYING MACHINE. 


By HARRY HARPER. 2Is. 
(Hutchinson.) 


FROM POST BOY 
TO AIR MAIL. 


By G. GIBBARD JACKSON. 
12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


These two books have this 
much in common: they trace 
incidentally the development 
of speed, the one in relation 
to man’s conquest of the air, 
the other as it concerns the 
carrying of the mails. But 
Mr. Harry Harper, the air 
correspondent of the Daily 
Mail, has the more romantic 
theme and, with the aid of a 
generous assortment of illus- 
trations, he has made the 
most of his opportunity. He 
adds little or nothing to exist- 
ing knowledge but that, one 
imagines, he had no thought 
of doing. What he has done, 
and done well, is to produce 
a book which gives a vivid 
survey of the evolution of all 
types of aircraft from times 
legendary to the Rior. Itis 
a story fabricated of humour 
and tragedy. 

The dream of conquering 
the air has troubled the days 
of a curiously diverse com- 
pany of men. Poets and 
scientists one would expect, 
but here are Jesuit priests, a 
humble Jocksmith, a bishop, 
a manufacturer of lace ma- 
chinery, monks and a watch- 
maker. They gave their time 
and their money, and some 
of them gave their lives. 
Not many of them knew the 
is pathos in the labours of 


From The Airway to See Europe 
By Eleanor Elsner 
(Marriott). 


joys of achievement. There 
Francesco Lana, who wrote 


a long treatise on an aerial ship whose lifting power was to 
come from globes of thin copper exhausted of their air. 


His idea was not put 
to the test, so he lived 


“SILVER WING” OVER 
Europe. 
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Rozier, earned undying fame 
as the first balloon pilot. He 
soared into popularity at a 
bound, but, like many who 
came after him, he did not 
long survive to enjoy the 
sweets of fame. In anattempt 
to cross the Channel in a 
balloon which combined the 
hot-air and hydrogen prin- 
ciples, he fell in flames near 
Calais. 

There followed attempts to 
make balloons navigable, and 
we get systems of oars and 
sails. In the suggestion of 
General Meusnier for a rotat- 
ing oar placed vertically 
instead of horizontally we see 
the idea of the modern pro- 
peller. So the pageant passes 
before our eyes to the age 
of steam and electric engines 
until, with the perfection of 
the petrol engine, we come to 
the airships of our own times. 

The story of the develop- 
ment of the heavier-than-air 
machine is less picturesque, 
but has more of purpose in it. 
Mr. Harper tells of the long 
and patient gliding experi- 
ments of Otto Lilienthal, 
whose work inspired the 
Wright brothers towards their 
first free flight in a power- 
driven heavier- than-air 
machine. With the achieve- 
ment of the Wrights in 1903 
the flying age dawned. The 
progress made in the last 
quarter of a century has been 
phenomenal and offers ample 
material for speculation on 
the future. 

Mr. Jackson, whose book is 
also delightfully illustrated, 


tells the history of the British Post Office. His theme is 
less exciting than Mr. Harper’s, but it is also less well 


known to the average reader. 


He goes back to 1484, when 


relays of horsemen were organised to convey early news to 


the King of a possible 


out his life and never 
knew that his metalled 
vacuums would have 
collapsed before the 
pressure of the outside 
air. 

The real story begins 
with the Montgolfier 
_brothers and their hot- 
air balloons. The 
earliest of all balloon 
passengers were a sheep, 
acockandaduck. The 
first of the Montgolfier 
man-carrying balloons, 
flamboyantly painted 
and decorated, was 
fitted with a brazier so 
that the pilot could 
prolong his aerial 


voyage by stoking the 
fire. A gallant young 
Frenchman, Pilatre de 


From The Evolution of the Flying Machine, 


Balloon, Airship and Aeroplane 


By Harry Harper 
(Hutchinson). 
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landing by Henry 
Tudor. In this initia- 
tion of a system of 
Royal posts he sees the 
genesis ot the idea that 
the Posts should be a 
State institution. The 
Royal monopoly was 
confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth, but Charles I 
passed it to a private 
citizen who used his 
privileged position to 
enrich himself at the 
expense of the public. 
Thence afterwards for 
many vears the posts 
were ‘‘farmed”’ to the 
highest bidder, and 
although the ineffi- 
ciency and abuses of 


EARLY - TYPE 
WRIGHT BIPLANE. 


“ Flight” Photograph. 


Me. T. O. SOPWITH IN AN 
HowaRD 


the system were glaring, 
it was not until 1667 
that the main service 
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reverted to the Government. More than a century was to 
pass however before the first mail coach was run, This, 
a marvel of speed in its day, covered the 118 mile journey 
from Bristol to London in seventeen hours. For fifty years 
the mail coaches, with all their pomp and circumstance, 
flourished. 

In November, 1830, the first rail-borne mail was carried 
between London and Manchester. The development of 
the railways and the inspired advocacy of Rowland Hill 
brought about the penny post, a revolution in Post Office 
history. From now on- 
wards the Post Office | 
grew apace. Thenum- | 
ber of letters handled 
yearly has jumped from 
seventy-nine millions in 
1839 to the three thou- 
sand millions of the 
present day. 

And the Post Office 
has added other great 
activities to its organi- 
sation. The story of 
the ocean mails, the 
travelling post offices, 
the post office tube rail- 
ways, the money-order 
and savings-bank busi- 
nesses, the telegraph 
and the telephone sys- 
tems, is told by Mr. 
Jackson with a keen eye 
for the romance of their 
development. We 
would have welcomed 
from his pen the inner 
history of the part 
played by the Post 
Office telephone organi- 
sation in. the air-raid 
warning schemes which 
did so much to limit 
the threat of the airship 
and aeroplane attacks 
during the War. 


H. A. JONEs. 
LIFE 
IN THE 
ife in the Middle A 
Vol. IV (Cambridge University Press). 


Selected, edited and arranged by G. C. CouLrTon. 
ros. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


This is the last volume of Dr. Coulton’s invaluable 
anthology illustrating, from contemporary sources, the 
life of the Middle Ages. This final book is concerned with 
Monks, Friars and Nuns, and Dr. Coulton, whose authority 
for such a task is unrivalled, has collected no less than 


121 long extracts from medieval human documents. . 


*‘ The records here printed,’’ he modestly claims, “‘ repre- 
sent thirty years’ study among all kinds of medieval 
writings, and could scarcely be outdone in this respect 
but by scholars who have better work to do.”” Drawn from 
six different languages, the majority of the extracts are 
now translated for the first and perhaps the last time, 
since ‘‘ they are only the cream from bulky and often in- 
accessible volumes.’’ Dr. Coulton’s anthology is indis- 


pensable to the growing army of readers who wish to get 
at the real Middle Ages. 
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THE AIRWAY TO SEE 
EUROPE. 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. 6s. 
(Marriott.) 


The term “ just a flying visit ’’ falls glibly enough from 
one’s lips when it merely implies a hasty one, but Mrs. 
Elsner has infused the words with a spirit of reality, tinged 
them with magic. It is a wonderful vista that she opens 
up, wonderful not only on account of its thrills and the 

charm of new aspects, 
but because of its enor- 
mous possibilities. To 
breakfast in London, 
lunch in Rotterdam and 
dine in Berlin’ and 
attend the opera there 
the same night no 
longer savours of the 
magic carpet stories, 
but is an attractive 
possibility. Mrs. Elsner 
has had exceptional 
facilities for collecting 
her material, and in its 
disposal she gives free 
rein to her excellent 
descriptive powers, her 
infectious enthusiasm 
and her ready recog- 
nition of salient features 
and interests. Now 
that safety, comparable 
to any mode of travel- 
ling, is an accomplished 
fact, and comfort added 
to it, the lure is a tre- 
mendous one. It only 
remains for the impor- 
tant point of cost to 
be improved, and Mrs. 
Elsner, with her happy 
knack of blending the 
practical with the ad- 
venturous, should do 
much towards paving 
the way for the needed 
improvement by win- 
ning an enormous re- 
sponse from all who 
are interested in the 
popularising of travel 
by air. 


THE CHOIR OF THE CISTERCIAN 
ABBEY OF HEISTERBACH. 


DAWN ON MONT BLANC. 


By WILFRID BENSON, 
(Hogarth Press.) 


7s. 6d. net. 


Mont Blanc really had nothing to do with it, though 
Madame Schloop, whose interruptions are always welcome, 
gives us the word at the very end. Roger Maiteland was 
a thoroughly good fellow, there’s no doubt about that, 
but he had no sense of humour; and so there was bound 
to be trouble at Veagen when Roger came to be employed 
in the International Institute of Racial Peace.’’ (The 
reader will quickly understand that Veagen is Geneva.) 
And then Nina was rather a tough proposition for official 
society at Geneva, more particularly after Roger was 
married. No one can blame Barbara for running away. 
How could she tell her husband was not in love with Nina ? 
The author’s note assures us that Geneva is surmounting 
the difficulties of the institute ‘‘ by its team-work.”” We 
are glad to hear it. But as the author depicts them in this 
very clever novel, what a set they are at Geneva ! 
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THE CHRONICLES OF CLAPHAM. 


By J. H. BurGEss. 


Privately printed. 
(Anthony Cavendish & Co.) 


This is a selection from the reminiscences of Thomas 
Parsons, formerly a member of the Clapham Antiquarian 
Society, who died recently at the age of eighty-eight. He 
left behind five manuscript volumes in which he had written 
his own recollections of Clapham, and historic records of 
the district gleaned from many sources. From _ these 
volumes Mr. Bur- 
gess has made an 
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published over twenty years ago. It is now reissued, from 
another press and with some revision, aS a companion to 
the late Professor Browne’s “ Literary History of Persia,” 
and it is worthy to stand beside those famous volumes, 
Though intended in the first place for students of Arabic, 
it may be read with pleasure and profit by those who have 
no knowledge of that language, for Professor Nicholson 
has set his detailed accounts of writers and their works 
against a background which is a lucid exposition of the 
culture which produced them. He pays particular atten- 
tion to poetry, 


admirable selec- 
tion, furnishing it 
with notes and an 
introduction, and 
a wealth of ad- 
ditional matter in 
eleven appendices. 
Most of the houses 
round the Common 
have a history, and 
retain memories of 
men who were 
important in the 
eighteenth and 
nineteenth cen- 
turies. There is 
the house of Mr. 
Robert Thornton, 
““a wealthy London 
merchant in the 
Russia_ Trade,” 
where Pitt and his 
Cabinet were en- 
tertained at a 
banquet. It was 
occupied after 
Thornton’s death 
by Lord Teign- 
mouth, and then 
by Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, the 
premier who was 
assassinated in the 
Lobby of the House 
of Commons in 
1812. There is the 
house in which Mr. 
Edgar, of the firm 
of Swan & Edgar, 
used to live; the 
house of William 
one in which Cap- a 


which he ex- 
emplifies by 
frequent and 
admirable transla- 
tions of his own 
making, but to read 
his book is to gain 
knowledge not only 
of a literature, but 
of a remarkable 
civilisation in all 
its aspects, politi- 
cal, social, religious 
and philosophic. 


NOT 

ON 

THE 
SCREEN. 


By Henry B. 


FULLER. 7s. 6d. 


(Knopf.) 


Is the coloured 
wrapper going out 
of fashion? Ofsix 
current novels 
which the present 
writer has to re- 
view, five of 
them have a 
plain printed 
jacket. The one 
that has a coloured 
wrapper is this 
novel by Mr. 
Fuller, and, like 


tain Cook resided: 70% The Chronicles of Clapham 
a By J. H. Michael Burgess 

the Academies (Anthony Cavendish & Co.). 
where Thomas 

Hood and Macaulay were among the scholars ; and, to say 
nothing of others, here is the site of Gauden House, where 
in his latter days Pepys lived with his former clerk, Mr. 
William Hewer, whose name is familiar to readers of the 
great Diary. All this and much more make “ The 
Chronicles of Clapham ’”’ a local history that, as Mr. de 
M. Rudolf says in a foreword, is an indispensable addition 
to the bibliography of Clapham. It is illustrated with 
many excellent photographs and drawings. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
OF THE ARABS. 


By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 


(Cambridge University 
Press.) 


This book, well known and indeed indispensable to all 
students of Arabic literature and Moslem culture, was first 
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the novel itself, 
it is an extremely 
good one. It 
seems’ there are 
two kinds of novels largely being read these days—War 
novels and novels about Hollywood. The former, they 
say, are likely to be fewer in number in the future, 
but Hollywood stories will always find their readers, 
especially when they are as good as this. It comes from 
America, which is, naturally, a recommendation for a 
story set in Hollywood, or rather novels with Hollywood 
plots. But what is a Hollywood plot? The chances 
are that when we think of such things, we see ultra- 
melodrama and bizarre situations, which the serious 
student of fiction avoids like the plague. Here, in ‘“‘ Not 
on the Screen’’ we have indeed a very clever travesty 
of such things, as the title might well suggest. You 
may readily recognise the ingredients of a cinema 
story in this novel, and by the time you have reached 
the end of it, you will realise the clever subtlety of the 
author who, alas! died last year; and this novel was 
his last. 
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THE 
MYSTERY 
AND 
ROMANCE 
OF 
ASTROLOGY. 


By C. J. S. THomp- 
SON. I5S. 
(Brentano ) 

There is always a 
curious fascination 
about the prediction 
of the future on the 
one hand and the 
pseudo-sciences of 
the past on the other. 
Mr. Thompson, who 
is an expert in such 
matters, gives full 
rein to both—he 
shows how empires 
have been led astray 
through the belief of 
their rulers in what 
is now recognised as 
a falsehood; he 
shows also how 
remarkably accurate 
have proved some of 


the predictions made by the astrologers of old. Covering, 
and covering well, a remarkably wide field, the book gives 
evidence of loving and thorough research; but, though 
Mr. Thompson night reply that it was out of place in a 
popular volume, one reviewer at least would have welcomed 
even a short bibliography or other note of sources. 


COMPOSITION AND EXPRESSION 


IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. 


By F. J. Gass. 15s. 
(Seeley, Service.) 

“To say to the painter that 
Nature is to be taken as she is, 
is to say to the player that he 
may sit on the piano. . . . The 
artist is born to pick and choose.” 
This is the text, taken from 
Whistler, upon which Mr. Glass 
founds an eminently practical 
course of instruction to the 
student of landscape painting. 
He treats his theme compre- 
hensively and thoroughly. With 
a welcome avoidance of zsthetic 
jargon (in passing he has some 
hard things to say of some of 
our art critics), he discusses the 
principles of picture-making from 
the preliminary sketch to the 
finished work in pencil, charcoal, 
pen-and-ink, water-colour, 
etching, aquatint, mezzotint, 
drypoint, wood and lino-cutting 
and so forth, using simple and 
effective diagrams to clarify his 
directions and _ reproductions 
from old and new masters of 
the British and foreign schools 
to the number of nearly a 
hundred and fifty, their points 
in each case carefully analysed, 
to illustrate his argument. 


From The Mystery and Romance 
of Astrology 


By C. J. S. Thompson 
(Brentano). 
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From Composition and Expression 
in Landscape Painting 
By F. J. Glass 
(Seeley, Service). 


Valuable White Notes. 
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ASTROLOGERS MAKING OBSERVATIONS. 
(From a manuscript of the sixteenth century.) 


WHITE on BLack. 


WHY STAY 
WE HERE? 


By GEORGE Gop- 
WIN. 7S. 6d. 
(Philip Allan.) 
The _ threatened 
slump in War stories 
has not yet started ; 
we hear of many still 
to come, and one we 
had heard of was 
“Why Stay We 
Here?” Itis worth 
reading for itself— 
which is almost as 
good a thing as you 
can possibly say 
about a novel; it 
is certainly realistic, 
and decidedly un- 
flinching. It is not 
crude or coarse—but 
ruthless—yes. There 
is another reason 
why we should read 
it; why we have 
read it: it is a story 
of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force in 
France. We do not 
think we have had 


any other novel about the Canadians in the War. Goodness 
knows, we have read countless novels about warriors of 
almost every nationality under the sun, and we are indeed 
grateful to Mr. Godwin for building up a story around the 
Canadians. Mr. Godwin is a brilliant writer in many 
ways, and in ‘‘ Why Stay We Here ?”’ one feels and sees 
the irresistible imagination of the author. 
time we had a story about those gallant heroes from the 
Dominion, and Mr. Godwin’s is worthy of them. 


It was certainly 


FROZEN SLIPPERS. 


By A.M. WILLIAMson. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“* She froze her slippers, 
But her feet were never cold.’”’ 


For many years this talented 
author has given us novels of 
the utmost charm, and “ Frozen 
Slippers’ is»even better than 
some of Mrs. Williamson’s earlier 
novels, all of which have been 
worth the reading. In _ the 
present story, though you may 
not be much interested in life at 
Hollywood — but who not 
attracted by the cinema these 
days ?—once you start reading 
“ Frozen Slippers ’’ you will find 
yourself changing your mind, for 
the plot is so swift and thrilling 
that the reader is, willy-nilly, 
compelled to be interested. This 
is always the test of an entertain- 
ing story, and Mrs. Williamson, 
as those who know her work 
would always expect, gives us 
striking evidence once again ot 
her distinctive capacity for story- 
making. Her knowledge of the 
world behind the scenes at Holly- 
wood must be as complete as is 
possible, but she only lets it 
appear in the lives of her 
cleverly drawn characters. 
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CHATS ON OLD ENGLISH 
TOBACCO JARS. 
By REGINALD MYER. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The charms of My Lady Nicotine 
are delightfully exploited and am- 
plified in Mr. Myer’s description 
of his almost unique collection of 
tobacco jars. Surely a new field of 
interest this. Fully recognising the 
fact that by thus sharing his 
treasures with an extended public 
his future prospects are almost 
inevitably jeopardised, he has never- 
theless done it generously. It is 
impossible to do justice in words 
to the beauty of many of the jars 
here reproduced, they are delightful 
examples both in design and interest. 
They lure not only the student of 
art, of manners, customs and beliefs, 
but bear a definite relation to his- 
tory. Added to Mr. Myer’s vastly 
interesting stories of his experiences 
while collecting and much general 
information concerning the jars, 
there is also included a reprint of a 
book on ‘‘ The Westminster Tobacco 
Box,”’ published in 1824, and an In- 
troduction by Mr. Charles R. Beard, 


15s. 


From The Gothick North : The Fair Haired Victory 
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ILLUMINATION FROM THE PoEMS 


By Sacheverell Sitwell i OF CHRISTINE DE Pisau. 
himself an authority on the subject. (Duckworth). — 
THE ROME OF ST. PAUL. knowledge. The book is splendidly illustrated from 


By A. G. MACKINNON. 7s. 6d. (R.T.S.) 


In this handsome volume Dr. Mackinnon has completely 
realised what we take to have been his intention. He has 
written an account of ancient Rome that is at once 
scholarly and popular, and the book will be read with un- 
flagging interest by readers of very different attainments. 
To readers of the New Testament it provides an invaluable 
historical background, and even classical students will 
find their interest quickened by the manner in which 
Dr. Mackinnon brings out the innumerable points of 
resemblance between the social problems and conditions 
of the present day, and of Rome in the days of St. Paul. 
He writes as one deeply fascinated by his subject, and to 
achieve his end he employs an easy and familiar style of 
discourse with plenty of humour as well as lightly carried 


Professor Gatteschi’s fascinating reconstructions of ancient 
Rome. 


THE COLDSTONE. 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 7s.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This novel has the qualities that one has come to expect 
from the novelist of originality, a keen sense of character 
and some historical sensibility. Primarily a mystery story, 
the plot gathers not moss but bricks and mortar from its 
setting; whether this be a country village, hag-ridden 
with a fear of the Middle Ages, or the very flamboyant 
atmosphere of Chelsea. For if Camilla is an entertaining 
character, even for Chelsea, with her jungle room and her 
Finns—or was it Kurds ?—Gran with her pawky humour is 
superb. Anthony Coldstone, heir to Stonegate and a dead 
man’s strange 
bequest, comes 
upon mystery 
after mystery 
when he claims 
his property, 
till, finally, he 
discovers the 
solution to the 
secret, and 
the _ treasure 
of the house. 
Giving full 
weight, Miss 
Wentworth 
rounds off her 
novel with a 
romantic love 
incident, for 
her modern 
squire troubles 
not at.all over . 


From Chats on Old English Tobacco Jars 
By Reginald Myer 
(Sampson Low), 


the antece- 
dents of his 
pretty village 
maid. 


A HANDSOME GROUP OF POTTERY JARS 
OF FOREIGN ORIGIN. 
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From The Life and Reminiscences RUTLAND BARRINGTON AND 
of Jessie Bond Jessie Bono as Sir Des- 

(Bodley Head). PARD MURGATROYD AND Map 

MarGaArReT In “ RUDDIGORE.” 


MY MARRIED LIFE WITH 
LUDENDORFF. 
By MARGARETHE LUDENDORFF. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 

It is always interesting to view well known happenings 
from the converse point of view, and to glimpse the human 
nature behind the familiar stern exterior. That Luden- 
dorff had a tender side is evidenced over and over again 
in this story which is told by one who was his wife, with 
much frankness and yet with unfailing good taste. Perhaps 
that latter is Frau Ludendorff’s greatest charm, allied to 
her undoubted facility for drawing intimate word pictures 
and pen portraits. In an easy flowing sequence they 
steadily present the wearing anxieties, rumours and ordeals 
behind the German lines during those fateful years, 
especially from the woman’s point of view. The activities 
at their home when the Kapp and Hitler plots were being 
hatched are of special interest, as is the story of the 
estrangement between Ludendorff and Hindenburg, on 
which the book closes. It is all general knowledge, but 
with a difference, and viewed through intimate and kindly 
if not always approving eyes. 


THE LIFE AND REMINISCENCES 

OF JESSIE BOND. 
As told by herself to ETHEL MACGEORGE. 7s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

Jessie Bond is one of the last survivors of the original 
Savoyards who worked under the direct inspiration of 
Gilbert and Sullivan. How she danced and sang her way 
into the hearts of Savoy audiences is well known, but the 
vivid pictures in this book reveal the early struggles that 
led to the ensuing brilliant successes. “From the safe 
anchorage of her peaceful retirement she now looks back 
over the stormy sea of those struggles and attainments 
and presents them deftly interlaced between intimate 


glimpses of many outstanding people with whom she was 
on familiar terms: Gilbert, Sullivan, Edward VII (then 
Prince of Wales), Santley, Garcia, Charles Wyndham, to 
mention but a few. How quaint now sounds Gilbert’s 
stern discipline, but not more so than the author’s repri- 
mand of the then Prince of Wales when her dignity was 
slightly aggrieved. Fifteen illustrations show Miss Bond 
in some of the parts she did so much to create. 


BROOMSTICK NIGHTS. 
By ANNE CorNER. 5s. (\Vells Gardner.) 


A happy idea, this of Miss Corners, to look more closely 
into the home life of the Nursery Rhymes. Humpty 
Dumpty—we are sure that none of the children who devour 
this book will ever have heard it—Humpty Dumpty was 
put into his ugly egg-case because he was a cry baby and 
a sorrow to his parents! There is a long story about 
Bopeep’s home and mountain. And in the story about 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe a great secret is 
revealed. The ancient dame wasn’t their mummy at all ; 
she was just a nasty old woman who didn’t like housework ! 
As for Wynken, Blynken and Nod, how delicious it is to 


“meet them again, this time at school under the sea. They 


inherited their names from tiresome little tricks they had. 
These artless and cheerful tales will suit people up to 
eight years old, and Mr. Michael Stachowitsch supplies 
pictures well above the average. 


From My Married 


Life with 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF WITH HIS 
Ludendorff WIFE, MARGARETHE LUDENDORFF. 
By Margarethe Ludendorft 
(Hutchinson). 
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PRODUCING 
PLAYS. 
By C. B. Purpom. 
7s. Od. 
(Dent). 


Mr. Purdom is well 
known as the dramatic 
critic of Everyman and 
as one of the leading 
amateur producers in 
Great Britain. He was 
responsible for “ Mr. 
Sampson when that 
play won the David 
Belasco Cup at New York 
in 1927 and the Lord 
Howard de Walden Cup 
at London in the same 
year. In this copiously 
illustrated volume he - 
offers, from his own ripe 
experience, a wealth of 
practical advice for 
amateur producers of 
plays. He deals fully, 
lucidly and interestingly 
with every aspect of his 
theme, there being twelve 
long chapters under such 
headings as ‘ Choosing 
the Piay,’*. “ The 
Actor,’’ ‘‘ Rehearsing,” 
Stage Management,”’ 
“Scenery,” and (not 
least important) 
“Finance.” The book 
should be eagerly 
welcomed by amateur 
producers everywhere, 
and a careful study 
of it should do 
much to improve the 
standard of their per- 
formance. 


From General Hertzog 
By L. E. Neame 
(Hurst & Blackett). 


THROUGH THE KENNET AND AVON 
CANAL BY MOTOR BOAT. 


By Cyrit HERBERT SMITH. 3S. 6d. (Roberts.) 


Considerable interest undoubtedly attaches to traversing 
the old Kennet and Avon Canal, which has existed as a 
waterway since 1810, “if only,’’ as Mr. Smith says, ‘‘ to 
see the feat of engineering which was accomplished when 
the canal was built, also it is worth anybody’s time to pass 


vom Producing Plays “THe CARTHAGINIAN.” 
By C. B. Purdom By Frank Taylor. 
(Dent). The Cambridge Festival Theatre, 
Produced By Terence Gray. 


From Producing Plays 
By C. B. Purdom 
(Dent). 
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through the Bath Arm 
and Savernake Tunnel.” 
Nevertheless he and his 
wife needed more than 
enthusiasm to carry them 
through such a delicate 
venture. Perseverance, 
patience and genuine 
hard work indeed were 
just as necessary and oc- 
cupy so much of the 
space that there is very 
little left for the scenery 
they passed through or 
for more personal reflec- 
tions. The daily log in- 
variably runs after this 
manner: ‘‘ We accom- 
plished 3 mile from 
Reading and 5 locks”; 
““ we only covered 7 miles 
again and 9 locks’’; ‘‘ 10 
miles and passed through 
19 locks,’”’ and soon. In 
fact so much labour with 
locks, swing bridges, 
weeds, etc., was involved 
that considerable outside 
help was needed as well 
as a regular assistant on 
board. The idea is very 
attractive, but one would 
scarcely be unreasonable 
in wishing for smoother 
waters in which to 
indulge it. 


“GILBERT THE 
GHOST. 


By R. RALeicu Kine. 
7s.6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


It is somewhat puzzl- 
ing to know in what 
class of fiction this story 
should be placed. Per- 
haps farce is the right 
word to use; as such it is really excellent. Its centre is 
Ben Alder, a house in Hampshire, said to be haunted and 
in which is hidden a chest containing £80,000 in gold. In 
addition to the owner of the place, his son and son’s fiancée 
and daughter Patricia, there gather three members of a 
Psychic Research Society (alias crooks), a detective, an 
actress, a lunatic baronet, a money-lender and a widow 
lady, nearly all treasure hunting. And there are three Scotch 
ghosts. What could not be made of such a company ? 


GENERAL HERTZOG AS SEEN IN 
PARLIAMENT BY “ Quip.” 


“ ADAM THE CREATOR.” 
By Karl and Joseph Capek. 
The Cambridge Festival Theatre 
Produced by T. G. Saville 
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FOREST LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES IN THE 
MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


By Dr. Eric MjJOBERG. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by ANNA 
BarRWELL. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Dr. Mjéberg, a Swedish natura- 
list, here tells the story of eight 
years spent recently in exploration 
and research among the tropical 
forests of Borneo, Sumatra and 
other islands of Insulinde. His 
record is interesting, but for a 
scientist he seems a little too 
prone to accept hearsay for fact. 
The Malayan gavial, tomistome 
or fish-eating crocodile, for in- 
stance, is not confined to a few 
rivers on the coast of Borneo as 
he states, but has long been known 
in the Perak, Pahang and Selangor 
rivers of the Peninsula and their 
tributaries, and specimens from 
this district are to be seen at the 
Reptile House in Regent’s Park. | 
Our own Zoo too has also har- ! 


boured the serow or “ goat of Duger 
antelope’ (kambing gurun of (Benn). 


the Malays), though Dr: Mjoberg 

claims to be the only European, barring ‘‘ Governor 
Swettenham,’”’ who has ever set eyes on the _ beast. 
Admittedly not often seen or shot owing to the nature of 
its habitat, this animal is really quite common on the 
high ranges and isolated limestone crags throughout the 
Peninsula. Probably Dr. Mjéberg’s most real contribution 
to science made on this trip was his identification of the 
male (a full grown but tiny beetle) of the eccentric mon- 


From Forest Life and 
Adventures in 
the Malay 
Archipelago 

By Dr. Eric Mjoberg 
(Allen & Unwin). 


A JAVANESE FEMALE 
COFFEE-PICKER. 


A TROOPER IN THE FAMOUS BiKaNER CAMEL 


See page 93. CorRPS, WHICH HAS FOUGHT IN MANY WARS. 


strosity known as the “‘ Trilobite larva,” whose life history 
has long been an unsolvable riddle to entomologists. There 
are some interesting photographs of this and other subjects. 


THE FLAGRANT YEARS. 


By SAMUEL Hopkins ApAMs, 7s. 6d. (John Hamilton.) 


New York is the centre in which Consuelo Barratt makes 
her lonely struggle for life, and we are given a lively and 
impressive picture of a section of the workers in the greatest 
city of America. Consuelo is almost starving when she 
meets “‘ Ipsi-doodle ’’ Smith, who advises her to work in 
a beauty parlour, and writes her an introduction to the 
head of one. She follows the advice, and incidentally 
comes into contact with many people and aspects of New 
York life ; and has just decided to marry Rowdy Ponle- 
fract, to save him from himself, when he disappears. It is 
not only an interesting but a lively story, which betrays 
the difference that exists in social and moral ideas between 
girl workers in New York and in London. There is 
certainly more candour in the former. 


THE ADMIRABLE SIMMONS. 
By KATHARINE Tynan. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

“* Just a bit out of life ’’ is the kind of remark one might 
utter as the last page of a book by Katharine Tynan is 
turned. But it is an amusing bit chiefly, and interesting 
always. Her men and women are men and women who 
might easily be one’s near neighbours, and their talk the 
talk we might expect from them under like circumstances. 
But those critics who know something about people and 
about writing, know that this is deftly concealed art. 
The one character in this novel who would be an unlikely 
near neighbour is the Admirable Simmons himself. He 
comes first into our ken as the butler of the young couple 
named Hunter, who have just come to live at Summer- 
fields.’’ There is no doubt about his faithful adoration 
of the Hunters, and his loyal protection of them at all 
times. There is a bit of mystery hinted at in connection 
with the Admirable one, now and then, but not till his 
biography nears the end of the volume is the solution 
suggested. Here is a pleasant story, very human, and 
taking us again, for a short while, through some of the 
War days at home. 
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VAGARIES OF A VAGABOND. 
Fighting Parson.” 
By GEORGE GRAY. 12s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 

Dedicated with affectionate reverence and esteem to 
Dame Madge Kendal by the author, who was for long in 
the Kendals’ company. Dame Madge contributes a fore- 
word, and there is a delightful photograph of the popular 
actress as frontispiece. Mr. Gray has many amusing things 
to tell; he is perhaps most widely known for his playlet, 
“The Fighting Parson,’ which was produced in 1903. 
It ran for over a hundred and fifty performances at the 
Holborn Empire and brought its author and hero many 
interesting letters. Throughout this volume are photo- 
graphs of Mr. Gray in his various rdles, showing his wonder- 
ful versatility. His handsome, genial, shrewd face changes 
subtly into the old man, the Indian, the Russian. Mr. 
Gray in his retirement is still active and useful as Deputy 
in the Jersey Royal States Assembly, and has taken the 
part of the Examiner in ‘‘ Outward Bound ”’ in an amateur 
production he undertook at the request of the Dean of 
Jersey. 


EN GARDE. 
By SAMUEL Morse. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

How is this for a dramatic opening sentence to a narrative 
of romantic France ? ‘“‘ The austere primate, silhouetted 
in the firelight before the mantel, raised a monitory finger, 
and Comte Henri thought covetously of the great sapphire 
on the slim uplifted hand.’’ In this picturesque manner 
the story proceeds, and continues to the end, and all lovers 
of the flowery historical novel should put its name on their 


PYGMY NEGRITOS OF LURZON 
CAN CLIMB TREES LIKE A 
MONKEY. 


These two little fellows are scared 
by Mrs. Fred Burdett’s dogs. 


From Lhe vayssey of an 
Orchid Hunter 
By F. D. Burdett 
(Herbert Jenkins). 
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From Vagaries of a 
abond 
By “The Fighting Parson” 
(Heath Cranton) 


THE AUTHOR'S INDIAN Make-up. 
Undertaken at Mrs. Kendal’ request. 


library lists. It is a brave tale tricked out with intrigue 
and roguery. Monsieur le Comte de Villeron goes to Indry, 
in Poictou, to wed Liane, the daughter of Monsieur le 
Comte de Montremy. He does not love her; but for 
France at a troubled time it will be a service. But Liane, 
proudly crying ‘““ You may inform her gracious Majesty 
that Liane de Montremy will choose her own husband,” 
escapes by knotting the sheets of her bed and dropping 
from her balcony; and she borrows the ostler’s jacket 
and breeches. A pretty situation, and Mr. Morse develops 
it with art and spirit, and in the end true lovers, moonstruck 
with love, are united. 


THE ROMANCE OF NAVIGATION. 


By Captain B. W. WHALL. Illustrated. 6s. 


Low.) 

Rear-Admiral ‘‘ Broke’? Evans, in a foreword to this 
volume, recalls that on his earliest Antarctic expedition 
the first two works of seamanship put into his hands by 
his skipper were Whall’s ‘‘ Handy Book of the Stars ’’ and 
Todd and Whall’s ‘‘ Merchant Service Seamanship.’”’ He 
adds that they were the first textbooks of their kind he 
ever found attractive, and when in command himself on 
subsequent polar ventures, he saw to it that his ship's library 
possessed every work with which the author’s name was 
associated. It is not surprising therefore that he should 
find Captain Whall’s last book, described by himself as an 
attempt to tell of navigation ten thousand years ago, of the 
golden age of Henry the Navigator, of Columbus and his 
followers, of Pirates and Buccaneers, of the wonderfully 
swift sailing ships, tea-clippers and so forth, of his own 
time, as “‘ beautifully written and of absorbing interest 
from cover to cover, besides promising to be a standard 
work.’”’ That is the view of an expert, and no layman is 
likely to question it. In the author’s stirring narrative 
much curious lore is embedded, the account of the long 
forgotten Harrison’s manufacture of the historic chrono- 
meters tested on Cook’s second voyage, and rightly earn- 
ing their inventor an Admiralty award of £20,000, being 
particularly interesting. Really remarkable photographs, 
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From The Journal of Maarten Harpertzoon Tromp 
By C. R. Boxer 
(Cambridge University Press). 


not only of ships and rigs now 
obsolete, but of wrecks and 
measures taken to avert them 
actually in progress, enhance the 
attraction of a truly splendid 
book. 


BOOK-PLATES BY 
HAROLD NELSON. 


Arranged and_ edited by 
CLARENCE PEARSON HORNUNG. 
21s. (Batsford.) 


This is a volume as much for 
the lover of beautiful book pro- 
duction as for readers who are 
interested in book-plates for their 
own sake. There are forty full- 
page reproductions of book-plates 
designed by Mr. Nelson to suit 
the needs and temperaments cf 
various clients, by whose per- 
mission the facsimiles are here 
presented. Mr. J. M. Bulloch, in 
asympathetic preface, claims that 
Mr. Nelson has done more than 
any other artist to carry on the 
tradition of the book-plate, and 
explains the methods and motives 
of his craft. The examples of his 
art are certainly given a worthy 
setting in this handsome quarto, 
printed by the Caxton Press of 
New York, on white Normandy 
vellum, and bound in boards 
covered with Japanese wood 
veneer. The edition is limited 
to 525 copies. 


From Book-plates 
By Harold Nelson 


Book-PLaTe OF 


Butcocn, LL.D. 


TROMP's “ AMELIA.” 


c. 1639. 


Photograph of a contemporary engraving in the 
Nederlandsch Historisch Scheepvaart Museum. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MAARTEN 
HARPERTZOON 
TROMP. 

Anno 1639. 


Translated and edited by C. R. 
Boxer. 21s. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


To most English readers Ad- 
miral Van Tromp is connected 
with a single event in our history, 
and he himself is vaguely asso- 
ciated in their minds with a - 
broom. What sort of man was 
Tromp ? What were his other 
exploits besides the burning of 
our ships in the Medway ? And 
what were conditions like for the 
common sailor in the seventeenth 
century Dutch navy? These 
and many other interesting ques- 
tions are answered by Mr. C. R. 
Boxer, who for the first time 
has translated into English the 
Journal’’ of Tromp for the 
fateful year 1639, and has intro- 
duced it with some admirable 
explanatory chapters. The book, 
which is excellently produced and 
illustrated, nut only throws much 
light upon the period, but re- 
veals in Tromp himself, as Mr. 
Boxer says, “‘ one of the noblest 
and most sympathetic figures in 
the richly crowded canvas of 
Holland’s Golden Century.” 
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